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THEODORE PARKEU somewhere says fhorro*;/ 
ing tlie phrase from wlinl Dr. Johnson sfliil of Scot- " 
land) tliat in America every one gets a moutliful of edu- 
cation, but scarcely wny one a full meal. It is llie defect 
of some of our recent debates on ihia subject, llial. inHtead 
of remedying the swrvation, the reformers p^o|)0^e lo Je- 
duct from the dinner. The disputants appear to agree 
in the assumption thnt an average Senior Sophisler is a 
plethoric monster of learning, and that something must be 
done to take him down. For this end, some plan lo re- 
move his Greek and Latin, others his German, others again 
his niathemiitics, — all a-^numing ii as a thins not to be toler- 
ate<l, that one small head should carry all he knows. 

Yet surely it need^ but little actual observation of our 
colle^ boys, in their moi'e unguarded motnenls, — at the 
annual vegalta, for instance, or among the young ladies on 
Class Day, — lo mitigate these fears. Tlie Class Orator 
does not always impress us with any bewildering accumu- 
lation of mental attainments; nor does the head of the 
Lazy Club appear to possess more of any branch of 
letters tliaa he can hope, by reasonalile iioji -industry, to 
forget within a single year. Because the standard of mc- 
t has been raised within a quarter of a century. 
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it does not follow that *^ ^ now very high, for our so- 
called universities w^re'qpee but high-schools, and it was 
no uncommon thing. f(5i*» boys to graduate with honor at 
seventeen. I oAn'^^ily recall three successive Harvard 
classes in whfcli :jhis happened. In one class, the first 
and secopd scholars were of this unripe age ; in another 
class, the sejRond scholar ; while in the intermediate class 
a sttjdojrffe obtained very respectable rank, though graduat- 
iifgl^t* sixteen. Honors thus obtained were the honors of 
V»(*b^ol-boys, and showed a boyish standard of attainment ; 
. •*,/. \hey gave no guaranty of real merit ; they implied noth- 
.', • ing which could reasonably be called scholarship. Yet 
academic laurels like these, with a year or two of pro- 
fessional study superadded, were all that America had 
then to give. He who wished for more must exile him- 
self to find it, or must supply, as he best could, by solitary 
effort and with little encouragement, what should have 
been steadily urged upon him by the full force of some 
great institution. To say that later years have amended 
these things a little, is to say something; but the mass of 
our colleges are now what the highest were then. The 
advance in the means of education thus afforded in 
America bears no comparison with the advance in ma- 
terial wealth. 

And how has it been with the other instrumentalities of 
American culture, during the last twenty-five years? 
Schools have been improved, periodical publications mul- 
tiplied, libraries quadrupled, music and pictures made 
more accessible, at least in our larger cities. These are 
gains, to be balanced by a few losses. For instance, an 
institution which was once more potent than all of these 
for the intellectual training of the adult American has al- 
most ceased to exist in its original form. The engrossing 
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excitement of public affairs has nearly abolished the old 
" Lyceum," and put a political orator in the lecturer's 
place. Science and art have long ceased to be the most 
available subjects for a popular lecture. Agassi z and 
Bayard Taylor, by dint of exceedingly rapid and continu- 
ous travelling, can still find a few regions which Americans 
will consent to hear described, outside of America ; and a 
few wandering lecturers on geology still haunt the field, 
their discourses being almost coeval with their specimens. 
Emerson still makes his stately tour, through wondering 
Western towns, where an enterprising public .'spirit some- 
times, it is said, plans a dance for the same evening in the 
same hall, — "Tickets to lecture and ball one dollar." 
Yet the fact remains, that nine addresses out of ten in 
every popular course are simply stump-speeches, more or 
less eloquent ; and though some moral enlightenment may 
come from this change of diet, yet to science and art it 
is a loss. Take away the Lowell and the Cooper Insti- 
tutes, and all our progress in wealth has secured for the 
public no increase of purely intellectual culture through 
lectures. 

Now there are two aspects to all material successes. 
They are sublime or base only as they prepare the way 
for higher triumphs, or displace them. Horace Mann 
lamented that in European exhibitions the fine arts were 
always assigned a more conspicuous place than the use- 
ful arts. Theodore Parker complained that in Rome the 
studios were better than the carpenters' shops. Boih ex- 
ulted in the thought that in America these things were 
better ordered ; and both therein approached the verge of 
concessions which would sacrifice the noblest aims of 
man. For carpentry and upholstery, good as a beginning, 
are despicable as an ending. What cultivated >^^^^<Qi^ 
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would not prefer poorer lodgings and better museums? I 
remember that, many years since, in a crowded country- 
house, I slept one night on the floor beneath ReJzsch's 
copy of the Sistine Madonna, — then perhaps the loveliest 
work of art on this continent. As I lay and watched the 
silent moonbeams enter and rest upon the canvas, 1 felt 
that my share of the hospitality was, after all, the best. 
The couch might be comfortless, but the dreams wer(5 
divine. It is such a hospitality that one wishes, after all, 
from the age in which he lives. 

Culture is the training and finishing of the whole man, 
until he sees physical demands to be merely secondary, 
and pursues science and art as objects of intrinsic worth. 
It undoubtedly places the fine arts above the useful arts, 
in a certain sense, and is willingly impoverished in ma- 
terial comforts, if it can thereby obtain nobler living. 
When this impulse takes the form of a reactionary dis- 
trust of the whole spirit of the age, it is unhealthy and 
morbid. In its healthy form, it simply keeps alive the 
conviction that the life is more than meat; and so sup- 
plies that counterpoise to mere wealth which Europe 
vainly seeks to secure by aristocracies of birth. 

So far as our colleges go, what is needed seems toler- 
ably plain. Our educational system requires a process 
of addition, not of subtraction ; not to save our children 
from the painful neces-^ity of studying this or that, but to 
gain for them the opportunity of studying that and more, 
in their own way. The demand for higher education out- 
runs the supply. This is proved by the palpable fact, 
that more and more pupils are sent to Europe for instruc- 
tion, every year ; and more from the Western States 
than from the Eastern. There are more and more young 
men of fortune whose parents will not stint them in edu- 
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c&tion, at k-nst ; more and more young men without 
wealth, who will live on bread and wiiler, if need be, to 
gain knowledge. What we need is ihe opportunity of 
higher education somewhere, — that there should be aorae 
place in America where a yoong man may go and study 
anything tiiat kindles his etilliusiasm, and And there iD- 
sl rumen tali ties to help the Hame. As it is now, the maxi- 
mniu rsinge of study in most of our colleges leaves a 
young man simply with a good preparation foi' Germany, 
while the minimum leaves him very ill prepared (or 
Amei'ica. What we need is a university. Whether thia 
ia to be a new creation, or something reared on the foun- 
dations now laid at Cambridge, or New Haven, or Ann 
Arbor, is uiilmporiant. Until we have it some where, our 
means of culture are still provincial. 

Grant this one assumption, that we need a miiversity, 
and then almo-^t all the reeent discussions on ihe subjei-t 
seem to be merely i]uestions uf detail. There is small 
difficulty about discipline or selection of studies, when an 
mderlakcs lo deal with men, not children, and 
It they have come to learn, and not to be 
feruled. Give young men the opporlunily lo study any- 
thing which anybody in the land knows, and then the 
various departments will rest, upon their own merits, ami 
students will direct their course as parents direct, exam- 
ple influences, or genius guides. But compel ibem to 
give their time to something which nei[her they nor their 
parents de.-'ire, and the result will bo ignorance, broken 
windows, and the torturing of Fnshmen. 

A more difficult point of detail, perhaps, will be to 
determine how much account shoultl be made, in organ- 
izing 8uch a university, of our present undergraduate sys- 
tem. My own impression if, that the true baata uC 'Oa.^ 
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future university must be the professional schools, and that 
what is now called distinctively the College must shrink 
into a preparatory department, instead of being accepted, 
as now, for the full sum of a liberal education. Even 
the professional schools are not yet liberal enough, and 
their very name indicates that they are founded with a 
view to certain avocations, and not with a view to cul- 
ture. It was a misfortune, in this respect, when the 
Scientific School at Cambridge abandoned its projected 
departments of Latin and Greek ; for these might have 
led the way (as at New Haven) to Philology, History, 
and Metaphysics, and would have helped to save science 
from being confounded with mere technological training. 
On the other hand, the recent organization of an Aca- 
demical Senate at Cambridge for the general government 
of all departments, and the introduction of University 
Lectures, are a great step towards giving us the larger 
system which the nation needs. 

The error committed in our colletjes of makinjij Latin 
and Greek compulsory, and therefore unattractive, should 
not make us forget that this is, after all, an error in the 
direction of high culture, and one more pardonable in 
America than anywhere else. These languages are a 
perpetual protest against the strong tendency to make all 
American education hasty and superficial. They stand 
for a learning which makes no money, but helps to make 
men. Astronomy, metaphysics, the higher mathematics, 
and the critical or literary study of the modern languages, 
have the same advantage ; but the Latin and Greek 
tongues represent this culture best. For they remain 
still synonymous with accurate linguistic training, and 
with the study of form in literature. Compared with 
these, all modern languages are undeniably loose in struc- 
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turo, defj nBnt in mwlelji, and ileflliluie.of!.tlio__a|)pflr(itu* 
(if crilica! Btmly. It is certainly iinfortunato lliat it \i so, 
but llieru i^ llie Tact. The modern Innguagcs nmst ha 
com|iIelely Ininsformei], in strutlure, lilerjiry models, text- 
books, and rauile of leaebing, before tliey can be u^ in 
wlunilion rs we now use the Lalin anil Greek. I know 
of no instiluiioLi in America iii whkh it is even atti^mpt- 
eil thus lo use them, — none wliere ibey are yet tnnglit 
eKcejit as accomplishmenls. Niir u il uiijinrent how Ihi'y 
coultl be otherwise taiigbt with the onli^iary insti'umen- 
tatilies. A man mny speak a dozen diulei'ts as tluenily 
aa a European courier, and yet know as little as liie cou- 
rier knows of the prineiiilea of language. On the oilier 
hand, il is imjMv^Aible for any boy to have litiihrulty Icarni^il 
the simplest manual of Latin or Greek grammai' without 
having laid pome foundation for syslematie philology. 

And as for (he literary value of xhem languages, I will 
go still further, and with especial reference to that which 
there is most disposition lo banish from ur^e, the Greek. 
It certainly is not a hasty or boyi-h judgment on my | 
part, nor yet one in which pedantry or servility can Imve | 
much to An, when I deliberately avow the belief that llie 
Greek literature is still so entirely unequalled among the 
necumulatei:] mcmomis of lite world, that il n.>cma li> 
differ from all others in kind rather ihun in degree. In 
writing this, I am thinking less of Plato limn of Homer, 
and not more of Homer than of the dramniic and lyric 
poets. So far from the knowledge of other literolures . 
tending to depreciate the Greek, it seems to me that no | 
"one can adequately value this who has not come back to 
it^fterJon£ study of the others . Ampere, that mas- 
ter of French prose, ha? hardly oviTsiaied the iiiiih 
«hen he says that ihe man best versed in nil other bouk-t 
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must say, after all, in returning to a volume of Homer or 
Sophocles, — "Here is beauty, true and sovereiijn ; its 
like was never written among men, — Voila la beauii 
veritable et souveraine ; jamais il ne s^est ecrit rien de 
pareil chez les ItommesJ' I do not see how there could 
possibly be a list of the dozen masterpieces of the world's 
literature, of which at least one half should not be 
Greek. And, indeed, when one considers the mere v«*hi- 
cle, the language itself, one must remember that thei*e is 
no more possibility of arbitrary choice in languages than 
in stones ; the best is the best ; and Greek, the native 
tongue of sculptors, is the only tongue that hixa the tex- 
ture of marble. 

Perhaps every man of studious habits, growing occa- 
sionally impatient of the healthful practical duties which 
American life involves, has his own whim as to his 
imaginary employments in case illness or other inter- 
ference should deny him even the action of the pen, 
i and throw him entirely upon books. I can remember a 
j time, for one, when the State prison would have looked 
I rather alluring to me, if it had guaranteed a copy of the 
'.3fccanique Celeste, with full leisure to read it. But 
foremost am()n«r such fantastic attractions are those which 
obtained actual control over that English clerygymun, 
'^ di'scribed in Hogg's Life of Shelley, who had for his one 
sole aim in existence the reiterated perusal of a three 
yeara* course of Greek books. He had no family, almost 
no professional duties, a moderate income, and perfect 
health. He took his three meals a day and his two short 
walks ; and all the rest of his waking hours, for thirty 
years, he gave to Greek. No; he read a newspaper 
once a week, and two or three times a year he read a few 
pages of Virgil and Cicero, just to satisfy himself that it 
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was a waste of time for a man who could read Greek 
to read their writings. On Sunday he turned to the 
Septuagint and the New Testament. From his three 
years' course of authors he never deviated ; when they 
were ended, he began again. The only exception was 
Homer, whose works were read every year during a sum- 
mer vacation of a month at the s€^-shore, — " the proper 
place to read Homer," he said. " I read a book of the 
Iliad every day before dinner, and a book of the Odyssey 
daily after dinner. In a month there are twenty-four 
week-days; there being twenty-four books in each poem, 

it just does it I throw in the Hymns, — there are 

commonly two or three rainy days in the four weeks 
when I carmot take a walk." 

It is hard to imagine a life which would seem to most 
Americans more utterly misspent than this. Misspent it 
was, but how harmlessly and how happily ! What pure 
delight, what freedom from perturbation and care, when 
a dictionary and a dozen books furnished luxury for a 
lifetime I What were wealth and fame, peerages and 
palaces, to him who had all ^Ischylus for a winter resi- 
dence, and Homer for the seaside ! And. a culture which 
seems remotest fiom practical ends may not only thus 
furnish exhaustless intellectual enjoyment, hut may edu- 
cate one's ai>thetic perceptions to the very highest point. 

But 1 repeat, that all preference as to department of 
study is a secondary and incidental matter, and the special 
student of any pursuit will have sympathies with the de- 
votees of all others. The essential thinG^ is, that we 
should recognize, as a nation, the value of all culture, and 
resolutely organize it into our institutions. As a stimulus 
to this we must constantly bear in mind, and cheerfully 
acknowledge, that American literature is not yet coQlo^3A.^ 
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American scholarship not profound, American society 
not highly intellectual, and the American style of execu- 
tion, in all high arts, yet hasty and superficial. It is not 
true, as our plain-speaking friend Von Ilimilxddt said, 
^tliat *' the United States are a dead level of mediocrities " ; 
but it is undoubtedly true that our brains as yet lie chiefly 
in our machine-shops. Make what apology we please 
for the defect, it still remains ; while what the world asks 
of us is not excuses for failure, but facts of success. 
When Europe comes to America for culture, instead of 
America's thronginjr to Europe, the fact will publish it- 
self and the discussion cease. There is no debate about 
our reapers and sewing-machines. 

No candid person can compare the trade-lists of Ameri- 
can publishers with those received from England, France, 
and Germany, without admitting that we are hardly yet 
to be ranked among the productive nations in literature. 
There are single works, and there are individual authors; 
but the readiness with which their names suggest them- 
selves shows how exceptional they are. They represent 
no considerable literary class, scarcely even a cultivated 
class. Till Emerson came, we were essentially provin- 
cial in the tone of our thought ; provincial in attainments 
we still are. One rarely sees in America, outside the 
professions, a man who gives any large portion of his life 
to study ; and the professions themselves are with us 
mainly branches of practical activity, not intellectual pur- 
suits. This is true even of the clergy, and of lawyers 
and physicians still more. They are absorbed, perhaps 
inevitably, in the practical side of their occupations. I 
was a member, for some time, of a flourishing local Nat- 
ural History Society, which counted among its active 
members but one of the numerous physicians of the citj? 
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where it was formed. A college president, who liad been 
long officially connected with the leading: lawyers of Bos- 
ton, once stated it to me as an axiom, *'No eminent law-| 
yer ever reads a book." 

The chief discouragement of American literature does 
not seem to me to lie in the want of an international copy- 
right law, as some think, nor in the fact that oilier pur- 
suits bid higher prices. These are subordinate things, 
for there will always be men like Palissy, who will starve 
self and wife and children, if need be, for the sake of 
their dream. Nor is it from the want of libraries and 
collections ; for these are beginning to exist, and nature 
exists always. The true, great want is of an atmosphere 
of sympathy in intellectual aims. An artist can afford to 
be poor, but not to be corapanionless. It is not well that 
he should feel pressing on him, in addition to his own 
doubt whether he can achieve a certain work, the weight 
of the public doubt whether it be worth achieving. No 
one can live entirely on his own ideal. The man who is 
compelled by his constitution to view literature as an art 
is more lonely in America than even the painter or the 
sculptor ; and he has no Italy for a refuge. His practi- 
cal life may be developed by the activity around him; his 
aims may be ennobled by the great ideas of his nation ; 
and so far all is well. It is only his artistic inspiration 
that lies dormant, and his power of execution that misses 
its full training. A man of healthy nature can, indeed, 
find a certain tonic in this cool atmosphere ; it is only a 
question whether more perfect works of art may not one 
day be produced, amid more genial surroundings. Firm 
must be the will, patient the heart, passionate the aspira- 
tion, to secure the fulfilment of some high and lonely pur- 
pose, when revery spreads always its beds of ro.^es on the 
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one side, and practical work summoDd to its tn^admill on 
the other. 

Whatever may have been the case in De Tocqiieville's 
day, — and his report of us, thirty-five years old, seems 
to be almost the latest intelligence that has reached 
Europe, — there is certainly now no danger that public 
life will not have sufficient attntctions for cultivated 
Americans. There is more danger that it will absorb 
them too much. Why should we insist, like Nick Bot- 
tom the weaver, on playing all the parts ? The proper 
paths of the statesman and J he arti>t may often touch, 
but will rarely coincide. It is not that politics are so un- 
worthy, but that no one man can do everything. There 
are a thousand rough- hewn brains which can well per- 
form the plain work which American statesmanship now 
demands, without calling on the artist to cut blocks with 
his razor. His shrinking is not cowardice ; this relief 
from glaring publicity is the natural condition under 
which works of art mature. The crystal forms by its own 
laws, and the granite by its own. Yet moments con- 
stantly occur to the American student, when he has to 
bind himself to the mast, like Farragut, to resist the daz- 
zling temptations of paths alien to his own. Wliat is art, 
' what is beauty (he is tempted to say), beside the magnifi- 
: cent utilities of American life, — the work of distributing 
I over a continent the varied treasures already gained? 
Why hold against the current, when even one's prospects 
of immediate usefulness lie with the current, and even 
conscience joins, half shrinking, to lure him from his 
plighted faith ? In Europe art is a career, the greatest 
and most permanent career. History there lies around 
one, a perpetual incentive, since art has everywhere sur* 
vived all else, and proved itself alone immortal. But here 
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in atien, — tolerated, protected, respected even, 
iMtljout a \ute 

Wiial wc tliin mi-s m lileniij ciillure may be best ei- 
plmind by shiiWing llie re ult of tlie UTiivcrs*! political 
culture which we pos^eii. It is often noticed tliat, while 
tUi. !(. idlers of public affairs in America are usually wliiit 
lire callLd sdf-iniule men thia is not ihe case with our 
liienry Icailera Among first-class American writers, 
culmre is nsually m the second geiieraiioii ; they have 
iisu i1ly " [umliUd about in x library," a« Holmes suys, in 
chiUihiiod It ill evi nt-, they are u^uiiUy "college-bred 
men Ii \m liecu lemaiked, tor instance, that our eight 
fiiiemo-t hiptonaiia — a'"^um1ng that this bst compriijes i 
Piescolt. Motley, BaiiLToft, Hiiilrelh, Hparka, Ti.knor, [ 
I'lill'rey, Parkmun — were hU college graduates, and in- I 
deed graduated at a single wdlcge. The choice of names 
may be open to question, but the genei-al fact ia un- 
doubted. 

Now if it be true that there are fewer among us who 
rise from the ranks in literature iban in politics, it seems 
not merely to indicate that literatui-c, as being a liner prod- 
uct than statesmanslitp, implie:^ more elalioriite training ; 
but alao ilmt our inBtitutiona guarantee such training in 
the one case, and not in the other. Kvery American boy 
imbibes political knowledge ilirougli the pores of his skin ; 
every newspaper, every caucus, contribute:! to his inslruc- 
lion i and be is expected to hjive mature convielious be- 
fore he is fourteen. In the height of the Inst Presiden- 
tial contest, a little boy was hung out of n school window 
by his heels, wiihin my knowledge, l^ecause bis small 
comrades disapproved liis politicalsenlimeniM, B'or high- \ 
IT intellei'tual pursuits there are not only no such penal- 
ties among us, but there are no such opportULftiAxe*- "^«^ 
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in Atliiriis — with its twenty thousanfl statiips, with the 
tragedies of ^scliylus performed for civic prizes, and the 
histories of Herodotus read at the public games — a boy 
could no more grow up ignorant of art than he could here 
remain untrained in politics. 

When we are once convinced that this hiijher training 
is desirable, we shall begin to feel the worth of our ac- 
cumulated wealth. That is true of wealth which Tull<*y- 
rand said of wisdom, — everyhody is richer than anybody. 
The richest man in the world cannot afford the parks, 
the edifices, ihe galleries, the libraries, that this commu- 
nity can have for itself, whenever it chooses to create them. 
The Central Park in New York, the Public Library at 
Boston, the lSIn>eum of Comparative Zooloiry at Cam- 
bridge, — these are steps toward a more than Athenian 
culture. These institutions open their vast privileges, 
free from that sting of selfishness which the private mo- 
nopolizer feels. Public enthusiasm is roused to sustain 
them, gifts flow in upon them, and they ennoble the com- 
mon life arournl. It was claimed for Athens, that wealth 
conld buy few facilities for cultui*e which poverty did not 
also share. 1 take it, we aim at least to secure for the 
poorest American opportunities such as no wealth could 
buy in Europe. It may take centuries to accomplish it, 
but it can be done. 

And it will not take so long as one mi<;ht imagine. 
Although the great intellectual institutions of Europt^ are 
often nominally ancient, yet their etfcctive life has bcHMi 
chiefly in the last few centuries. A hundred years ago, 
the British Museum and the Bodleian Library had each 
but about ten thousand volumes. The Imperial Library 
at Paris had then but fifty thousand, and the pn»sent cen- 
tury has add^'d the most valuable half of its seven bun- 
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dred thousand book?!. At the time of our Revolution, 
there were Jbut tinee public galleries of art in Europe ; 
and the Louvre, ** the chief attraction of the most at- 
tractive city of the woild," is of later origin. One half 
of the leading German univerj^itic-s are younger than 
Harvard College. With the immense wealth accumulat- 
ing in America, and the impulse inherent in democracies 
to identify one's own name and successes with the com- 
mon weal, such instituiions will rise among us like Alad- 
din's palac*', when public spirit is once thoroughly turned 
that way. 

For we must carefully distinguish between a want of 
cultivated sympathy with the higher intellectual pursuits, 
and a want of po[)ular respect for them. It is this dis- 
tinction which relieves the American people from the im- 
putation of materialism. I solemnly believe that no race 
of practical laborers since the world began was ever so 
ready to feel a theoretical respect for those higher pur- 
suits for which it could as yet spare no time. The te^t 
of a people is not in its occupations, but in its heroes. 
Whose photographs are for sale in the shop-windows ? I 
remember to have observed with delight, in a trade-list 
of photographic likenesses which reached me while in 
camp, thai even in the very height of the war the civilians 
outnumbered the soldiers. Who were these civilians ? 
There was not a millionnaire among them ; scarcely a 
man eminent in mere business pursuits ; scarcely a man 
who-e fame was ba<ed on his income. They were states- 
men, ])reachers, lecturers, poets, — men standing low on 
the income-lists, and high only on the scale of intangible 
services, — heroes whose popularity might often be exag- 
gerated in quantity, no^loubt, but in its quality was always 
honorable. The community seeks weakly UxjX \\, Vw'^r^^ 
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how to respect its public men wlio are poor tIiroii<i;li hon- 
esty, or its scholars wlio are poor for the sake of knowl- 
edge. Ajrassiz never said anything which more endeared 
him to the mass of his adopted fellow-countrymen, than 
when he declined a profitable lecturing engagement on 
the ground that he had no time to make money. 

Such a community is at least building the nursery 
whence artists may be born. All that institutions can do 
is to saturate the mass with culture, and give a career lo 
genius when it comes. Great men are rarely isolated 
mountain-peaks; they are the summits of ranges. The 
thou«>ht of a century seems to posterity to have been in- 
trusted to very few minds, but those minds have always 
been fed by a myria«l minds unseen. Why ask 
whether there was one Homer or a hundred ? The 
hundred contributed their lives, their hopes, their pas- 
sions, their despairs, to enrich the one. Genius is hmely 
without the surrounding pre.-ence of a ])eople to inspire it. 
How sad seems the intellectual isolation of Voltaire with 
his " Le peuple n'est rien.** To have loved America is a 
liberal education. Let the student think with reverence 
of the value of this great race to him, and of his possible 
worth to it, though his very name be forgotten. Every 
act of his may be a ^olid contribution towards a nation's 
training. 

But as the value of a nation to thehtiman race does not 
depend upon its wealth or mimbers, so it does not depend 
even upon the distribution of elementary knowledge, but 
upon the high-water mark of its educated mind. Before 
the permanent tribunal, copyists and popnlarizers count for 
nothing, and even the statistics of common schools are of 
secondary value. So long as the sources of art and sci- 
ence are mainly Transatlantic, we are still a province, 
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not a nuiion. For iheite are the highest pui'suiU of raan, 
— higher than irailes or professions, higher ihail states* 
maiiship,fiiriiightr than war Jean Paul Miid : "Schiller I 
uiiii Herder were both declined for physiuians, but Provi- 1 
deuce said, No. there are deeper wounds than those of the 
body, — and ao tliey both becume anthors." . ' 

It is obsei'vable thiit in Eugliiiii books and magazinea 
everything seems written fur some limited eirele, — talea 
for ihoi^e who can u^ Freneh phraser, essnyii for those who 
can understand a Latin quoliilion. But every American 
writer must aJdreds him.'elf to a vast audience, possessing 
the greatest quickness and common-sen^e, with but little 
unlture ; and he raii^^t cominnnd their attention aa he can. 
This iia^ »>me admirable results; he must put some lite 
sjljiriy^mfllim audiK 



to ^leep ; he must write clearly, or tliey will cease to fol- 
'low bim ; must keep clear of pedantry and unknown 
. tongu&4, or they will turn lo some one who can addre^ 
them in English ' On the other liand, ihe.ie earae condi- 
tions tempt one to acuept a low standard of execution, to 
Bubsiituie arlilice for art. and 10 ilisregard the moi-e per- 
manent verdirt oFmori! taslidious tribunals. The richest 
thought and ihe finest literary hajulling which America 
has jet produced — as of Emert^on, Hawthorne, and 
Tlioreau — reached at firal but a small audience, and ai-e 
but very gradually allaining a wider hold. Renun has 
said that every man's work is sujierllcial, until he has 
learned Co content himself with the approbation of a few. 
This is only one lialf the truth i but it ia the half which 
Americans lind hardest to remi'mber. 

Yet American literature, thuugh Us full harvest be 
postponed for another hundred years, is sure to come to 
ripene«s at laM> Our natitHial development ia lUu '^\'±«i- 
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tion, though slow, is perfectly healthy. There are many 
influences to retard, but none to distort. Even if the more 
ideal aims of the artist are treated with indifference, it is 
a frank indifference ; there is no contempt, no jealousy, 
no call for petty manoeuvres. No man is asked to flatter 
this vast audience ; no man can succeed with it by flatter- 
ing ; it simply reserves its attention, and lets one obtain 
its ear if he can. When won, it is worlh the winninjr, — 
generous in its confidence, noble in its rewards. There 
is abundant cause for sti'enuous effort among those who 
give their lives to the intellectual service of Americii, but 
there is no cause for fear. Jf we can only avoid incor- 
porating superfiitiality into our institutions, literature will 
come when all is ready, and when it comes will be of the 
best. It is not enough to make P^ngland or France our 
standard. Tliere is something in the present atmosphere 
of England which seems fatal to purely literary genius : 
its fruits do not mature and mellow, but grow more and 
more acid until they drop. Give Ruskin space efiough, 
and he grows frantic and beats the air like Carlyle. 
Thackeray was tinged with the same bitterness, but he 
was tlie last Englishman wlio could be said, in any artis- 
tic sen^e, to have a style ; as Heine was the last German. 
The French seems the only prose literature of the present 
day in whicli the element of form has any prominent 
place ; and literature in France is after all but a favored 
slave. This surely leaves a clear fii^ld for America. 

But it is peculiarly important for us to remember that 
we can make no progress through affectation or spasm, 
but only by accepting the essential laws of art, which are 
the same for the whole human race. Any misconceived 
patronage — to call anything art merely because it inter- 
ests us as being American — must react against us in 
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the end. A certain point of culture once renfhei], we 
iiecome titizem of tlie world. Art is liiglier tlian nHlions, 
older tliai] many centuries ; ita code includes do loL'al or 
partial pravisiona. No Puriw Expo sition is truly univer^ 
Bal, compHred wiih itmt va^^t g nllery of T i inB to wLJch 
nations and ages are but contribuiora. So far aa circum- 
stances excuse AmeriCH from being yet amenable beibi-e 
this high tribunal, slie is safu ; but if she enters its juris- 
diction, she must own its Itiwa. Neitlier man nor nation 
can develop by delyiiiy tradiiionB, hut by fii-st mastering 
and then remoulding ihem. That genius is feeble widch 
cannot hold its own before, the masterpieces of the world. 

Above all oilier races and all other timcfi, we should 
be full of henriy faith. It li but a tew years since we 
heard it said that the ajre was dull and mean, and inspira- 
tion gone. A single gun-sliot turned meanness to self- 
sacrifice, mercenary toil to llie vigils of the cnrap and the 
tnmsporta of buttle. It linked boyish and girlish life lo 
new opportunities, sweeter self-devotions, more heroic 
endings ; tied and loosed the threads of existence in pro- 
founder complications. That is nil past now; but its 
reaiiltA can never pass. The nation has found its true 
grandeur by war ; hut must retain it in peace. 

Peace too has its infinite resources, after a nation has 
once become conscious of itself. It is impossible that 
human life f^hould ever be utterly impoverialied, and all 
Ihe currents of American civilization now tend lo its en- 
richment. This vast development of rudimentary iiiti'l- 
lect, this mingling of nationalities tiiese opparltiiiilies of 
books and travel, educate in this new race a thou^;ind new 
susceptibilities. Then comes Pa-^sion, a hand jilrajing 
freely through all the chords, and thrilling all with magic. 
We cannot exclude it, a forbidden guest. It ■st-«i\e»-v»'*> 
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itself in each generation, and bids art live. Rouge gagne. 
If the romance of life does not assert itself in safe and 
innocent ways, it finds its outlet with fatal (*ertainty in 
guilt ; as we see colorless Puritanism touched with scar- 
let splendor through the glass of Hawthorne. Every 
form of human life is romantic ; every age may become 
classic. Lamentations, doubts, discouragements, all are 
wasted things. Everything is here, between these At^ 
hmtic and Pacific shores, save only the perfected utter- 
ance that comes with years. Between Shakespeare in 
his cradle and Shakespeare in Hamlet there was needed 
but an interval of time, and the same sublime condition 
is all that lies between the America of toil and the 
America of art. 
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Ay one looks forward lo tlie Ameiicii of fifty years 
hence, ilie main soiirci; of imxieiy appeal's to be in 
a pro liable ^xcesB of jrospeiityj and in the want of a good,. 
■[rievBiice. We seem nearly «t the end. of Iliose great 
pnbliu wrongs which require a special moral earthquake 
to end them. Except to secure the ballot for woman, — 
a contest which is thua far advancing very peaceably, — 
there seems nolliing left which need be absolutely fought 
for ; no great influence to keep us from a commonpiace 
and perhaps debasing suc<?ess. There will, no doubt, be 
still need of the stnte-Eman lo adjust the details of govern- 
ment, and of the clernyraun to keep an eye on private 
moraN, including his own. There will also be social and 
religious fhangcs, perhaps great ones ; but there are no 
omens of any very fierce upheaval. And seeing the edii- 
(■iilional value to ibis generation of the refiirnia for whiidi 
it has coniended, and especially of the antislavery enter- 
prise, one mu^t feel an irapnUe of pity for our successors, 
who seem likely lo have no convictions for which they 
can honestly be mobbed. 

Gun we spare these great tonics ? It is the experience 
of histoiy that all reliKions bodies are purified by persecu- 
tion, and nrntei-ialized by peace. No amount of hensditary 
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virtue has thus far saved the merely devout communities 
from deteriorating, when let alone, into comfort ami good 
dinners. This is most noticeable in detached or«r:inizntions, 
— Moravians, Shakers, Quakers, Roman Catholics, — 
they all go the same way at last ; when persecution and 
missionary toil are over, they enter on a tiresome millen- 
nium of meat and puddinjr. To guard against this spirit- 
ual obesity, this carnal Eden, what has the next age in 
reserve for us ? Suppose forty million perfectly healthy 
and virtuous Americans, what is to keep them from being 
as uninteresting as so many Chinese ? 

I know of nothing but that aim which is the climax and 
flower of all civilization, without which purity itself grows 
dull and devotion tedious, — the pursuit of Science and 
j Art. Give to all this nation peace, freedom, prosperity, 
and even virtue, still there must be some absorbing in- 
terest, some career. That career can be sought only in 
two directions, — more and yet more material prosperity 
on the one side, Science and Art on the other. Every 
man's aim must either be riches, or something better than 
riches. Now the wealth is to be respected and desii-ed, 
nor need anything be said against it. And certainly 
nothing need be said in its behalf, there is such a vast 
chorus of voices steadily occupied in proclaiming it. The 
instincts of the American mind will take care of that ; but 
to advocate the alternative career, the striving of the 
whole nature after something utterly apart from this 
world's wealth, — it is for this end that a stray voice is 
needed. It will not take long ; the clamor of the market 
will reabsorb us to-morrow. 

It can scarcely be said that Science and Art have as 
yet any place in America ; or if they have, it is by virtue 
of their prospective value, as with the bonds of a Pacific 
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Railway, I use llie ordinary classification, Science and 
Art, tliouj^h it is literntiire only of which I now aim to 
speak. For under one oF these two heads all literature 
must fall; it mny be eiilier a contribution to »!ieuce 
through its niHttcr, or to art througli ils form. The form 
or literature is usually called slyle ; and of the liighest 
kind of literature, called poetry or belles-lettres. Ilie style 
ia an essential, and almost the essenliul part. It is in this 
aspect that the matter is now to be considered, — litera- 
ture as an art. 

The latest French traveller, Erneat Diiyevgier de 
Hauranne, says well, that, for what he calls the academic 
class — or class devoted to pure lilerature — there is as 
yet no pi are in America. Such ii class must as yet con- 
ceal itself, he siiys, beneath the politiciiin's garh, or the 
clergyman's cravat. We may observe that, when our 
people speak of literature, ihey are very apt to mean a 
newsjiaper article, or perhaps a sermon, or a legal plea, . 
One editor said that it could no louder be asserted ihat 
lilcrature was ill paid iu America, since Governor An- 
drew had received ten thoiiaund dollars for an argument 
atrainsi ihe prohibilory liquor law. Even in our large.it 
cities, there are sciircely the rudiments of a literary clasH, 
apart fi-om the newspapers. Now, journ alism is an in- 
valuable outlet tor the leisure lime of a literary man but 
his main work must bo given to something else, or his 
vocation must change its name. He needs the experience 
of journalism, as he needs that of the lyceum and the 
caucu-s — nay, as he needs the gymnasium and the 
wherry, — to keep himself healthy and sound. But when 
he gives the miiin energy of his life to either, though he 
may not cense to be useful, he ceases to he a literary 
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It is useless to complain that, in America, Science is 
preceding Art; that is inevitable. As yet there is a 
shrinking even from pure science, — lliat is, from uU 
science which is not directly marketable ; and while this 
is so, art must be still further po>tpon(?d. We have 
hitherto valued science for its applications, natural history 
as a branch of agriculture, mathematics for the sake of 
life-assurance tables, and even a college educiition as a 
training for members of Congress. Just so far as any of 
these departments have failed of these ends, there is a 
tendency to disparage them. We are a little like the 
President Dupaty of the French Assembly, who told the 
astronomer Laplace that he considered the discovery of a 
new planet to be far less important than that of a new 
pudding, since we had already more planets than we knt'W 
what to do with, while we never could have puddings 
enough. AVe are now outgrowing this limited view of 
science, but in regard to literature the delusion still re- 
mains ; if it is to be anything more than an amusement, it 
' must afford solid information ; it is not yet owned that it 
has value for itself, as an art. Of course, all true instruc- 
tion, however conveyed, is palatable ; to a healthy mind 
the Mtcanique Celeste is good reading; so is MilTs "Po- 
litical Economy,'* or De Morgan's " Formal Logic." But 
words are available for something which is more than 
knowledge. Words afford a more delicious music than the 
chords of any instrument ; they are susceptible of richer 
colors than any painter's palette; and that they should 
be used merely for the transporation of intelligence, as a 
wheelbarrow carries brick, is not enough. The highest 
aspect of literature assimilates it to painting and music. 
Beyond and above all the domain of use lies beauty, and 
to aim at this makes literature an art. 
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A bo ok wirliDut art is simjily » com moil iLy; it niiiy l>e 
exceedingly valuaUle tu tbe consumer, very prolitttble lo 
die producer, but it does not come wiiliia the domain of 
pure literature. It is said that some high legal uuthiirity 
on copyright thus cites a case : "One Moore had written 
a book which he called ' Irish Melodies,' " and so on. 
Now, as Aristotle dt^fined the sliipbuilder'a. ail: to lie ail 
of Ilie -^hip but the wood, bo the literary art disiihiyed in 
Moore's Meloilies was precisely the thing ignored in ibis 

To pursue literature as an art is not tiifrefore to be a 
malhematiciim nor a poliiieel econoniist ; t^till less lo bu 
a successful journalist, like Greeley, or a lecliirer with a, 
thour'and aunual invitation!-, Uke Giuugh. These careers 
have really no more ro do with lileraiure than has ihe 
stage or liie bar. Indeed, a man may earn twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year fay wntipg"se»sation etories," and 
liave nothing to do with literature in any high sense. 
Itut to devote one's life to pcH'ecting the manner, as well 
na the matter, of one's work ; to expatriate one's self long r 
years for it, like Motley ; to overcome vast physical obsia- f 
cles for it, hke Frescott or Parkmau ; lo hve und die only 
to transfuse external nature into human words, like 
Thoi-cau ; to clia.-e dreams for a lifelirae, Uke Hawthorne ; 
to labor tranquilly and see a nation imbued with one's 
lliouglits, hke Kmersou, — this it is to pursue literature 

There is apparently somethinf; in Ihe Anglo-Saxon 
mind which causes a eliglit shrinking from an as sUeh, 
perhaps associating it with deception or frivolity, — wliidi 
tolerates il, and, strange to say, even produces it in verse, 
but really shrinks from it in prose. Across Ihu water, 
this tendency seems to increase. Just as an Englishtnati 
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often seems ashamed to speak well, and pooh-poohs all 
oratory, so he is beginning to show the 8arae slipshod 
manner on paper. What stands between Americans 
and good writing is usually want of culture ; we write as 
well as we know how, while in England the obstacle 
seems to be merely a boorish whim. The style of many 
English books and magazines is less careful than ours, 
— less finished, less harmonious, more inelegant, more 
slangy. What second-rate American writer wouhl see 
any wit in describing himself, like Dean Alford in his re- 
cent book on language, as " an old party in a shovel " ? 
These bad examples are to be regretted ; Tor doubtless 
ten times as many original works are annually published 
in England as in America, and we have an hereditary 
right to seek from that nation those models of culture for 
which we must now turn to France. 

In a late English magazine, there is an elaborate at- 
tempt to prove the inferiority in manliness of the French 
mind as compared with the English. " Frenchmen are 
less manly, and Frenchwomen less womanly, than Eng- 
lish men and women." And one of the illustrations seri- 
ously offered is this : " In literature they think much of 
the method, style, and what they themselves call the art 
of making a book.*' 

The charge is true. In France alone among living 
nations is literature habitually pursued as an art ; and, 
in consequence of this, despite the seeds of decay which 
imperialism sowed, French prose-writing has no rival in 
contemporary literature. We cannot fully recognize this 
fact throuo;h translations, because only the most sensa- 
tional French books appear to be translated. But as 
French painters and actors now habitually surpass all 
others even in what are claimed as the English qualities, — 
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" Biniplicily and truth, — so do French pro^e-writers excel. 
To be set against the brulali!y_or Car lyle and tbe s hrill 
3 of ItuBkuij there is to be seen acro^ the Chan- 
nel the extraoi'tliiiary fact of an actu^ orgunizalion of 
rs, the French Academy, whose influence uil 
el. Under their authorily we see inlroduced 
> literary work an habitual grace and perfeeiion, a 
clearness and directness, a light and |jliable strength, and 
a line shading of expression, sucli as no other tongue can 
even define. We see the same liigh standard in their 
eriticism, in their works of researcii, in the Sevae des 
Deux .t/onrfe*, and,' in short, throughout lilerature. What 
is there in any oilier language, lor instance, to be com- 
pared with the voluminous writings of Sainte-Beuve, 
ranging over all liistory and literature, and carrying into 
all that hicomparable style, so delicate, so brilliant, so 
equable, so strong, — touching all theme.4, not with the 
blacksmith's hand of iron, but with the surgeon's hand of 
steel ? 

In the average type of French novels, one feels the bu- 
perioriiy to the English in quiet power, in the absence of 
the sensational and exaggerated, and in keeping close to 
the level of real human life. They rely for success upon 
perfection of style and the most subtile analysis of human 
character ; and therefore they are often painful, — just 
as Thackeray is painful, — because they look at artificial 
society, and paint what they see. Thus ihey dwell often 
on unhappy marriages, because such things grow naturally 
from the iaise social system in France. On the other 
hand, in France there is very little house-breaking, and 
bigamy is almost impossible, bo that we hear delightfully 
little about ihem ; whereas, if you auhtracl these from the 
current English novels, what is there left ? 
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Germany furnishes at present no models of prose style ; 
and all her past nunlels, except perhaps (yoethe and 
Heine, seem to be already losing their charm. Yet for 
knowledge we go to Germany, more than ever, and there 
is a certain exuberant wealth that can even impart fasci- 
nation to a bad style, as to that of Jean Paul. Such an 
author may therefore be very useful to a student who can 
withstand him, which poor Carlyle could not. There was 
a time, it is said, when English and American literature 
seemed to be expiring of conventionalism. Carlyle was 
the Jenner who inoculated and saved us all by this virus 
from Germany, and then died of his own disease. It is an 
exciting thing to remember the time when all literature 
was in the inflammatory stage of this superinduced disor- 
der; but does any one now read Carlyle's French Revo- 
lution without a sense of pain ? Every year now shows 
that the whole trick of style with which it was written 
was false from beginning to end. For surely no style 
can be permanently attractive that is not simple. 

Simplicity njust be the first element of literary art. 
This assertion will no doubt run counter to the common 
belief. Mast persons have an impression of something 
called style in writing, — as they have an impression of 
something called architecture in building, — that is ex- 
ternal and superadded, instead of being the very basis and 
law of*the whole. There is the house, they think, and, 
if you can afford it, you put on some architecture; there 
is the writing, and a college-bred man is expected to put 
on some style. The implied assumption is, that he is less 
likely than another to write simply. This shows our 
school-boy notions of culture. A really cultivated person 
is less likely to waste words on mere ornamentation, just 
as he is ie&s likely to have gingerbread-work on his house. 
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Good taste simplifies. Hen whose early culture was de- 
ficient arts far more apt lo be permanently .^opliomoric 
than tho.-e who lived through the sophomore at the proper 
time and place. The reason U, tiiaC the habit of expres- 
sion, in a cultivated persoti, matures with his life; but 

. wlien a man has bad much life and very little expression, 
he is confu>ed by bis own tbougbia, and does not know 
bow much to aiieinpt or how to discriminate. When 
such a person Talis on honest slang, it is usually a relief, 
for then he uses langua<^ nbicb is fresh and real to hitn ; 
whert^as such pbi-ases in a cultivated person usually indi- 
cate mere laziness and mental undress. Indeed, almost 
all slang is like parched corn, and abould be served up 
bol, or ehe not at all. 

But it is evident that mere simplicity of style is nut 
enough, for ihei'e is a manner of writing which does not 
satisfy us, though it may be simple and also carefully 
done. Such, for instance, is the pi-ose siyie of Soulhey, 
which was apparently the model for all American writing 
in its day. We see the result in the early volumes 
tbe North American Review, whose Irudiliona of rather | 
lame correctness were what enabled us to live Lhrougb 
tbe Carlyle epoch with safety. The aim of this style was 
to avoid all impulse, brilliAnc}', or surprise, and to be per- 
fectly colorless ; it was a highly poli.sbed smoothness, ou 
which the thoughts rolled like balls. But style is capable 
of floinelhing more than smpOllinesa and clearness ; you ' 
pee this something mure when you turn from Prescott to 
Motley, for instance ; there !:< a new quality in tbe page, 
— Jt _hq9 beco me alive, F/-esliiiesi_js j>erliap_s_the_be8t I 

_woriLlO_ dcBcribe this additional element ; it is a style that 
has blood in it. This may come fi'om various sources, - 
good health, animal spirits, outdoor habits, or simply a 
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ardent nature. It is hard to describe this quality, or to 
give rules for it ; the most obvious way to acquire it is to 
keep one's life fresh and vigorous, to write only what 
I j)resses to be said, and to utter that as if the world waited 
j for the saying. Where lies the extraordinary power of 
" Jane Eyre," for instance ? In the intense earnestness 
Which vitalizes every line ; each atom of the author's life 
appears to come throbbing and surging through it ; every 
sentence seems endowed with a soul of its own, and looks 
up at you with human eyes. 

The next element of literary art may be i^aid to be 
structure. So strong in the American mind is the de- 
mand for organization, that the logical element of style, 
which is its skeleton, is not rare among us. But this is 
only the basis ; besides the philosophical structure of a 
statement, which comes by thought, there is an artistic 
structure, which implies the education of the taste. So, 
in the human body, there is a symmetry of the bony 
frame, and there is a further symmetry of the rounded 
flesh which should cover it; and in literature it is not 
enough to have a perfectly framed logical skeleton, — 
there should be also a well-proportioned beauty of utter- 
ance, which is the flesh. Unless this in ward. and outward 
structure exist, although a book may be never so valuable, 
it hardly comes within the domain of literary art. 

These different types of structure may perhaps be illus- 
trated by three different books, all belonging to the inter- 
mediate ground between science and art. I should say 
that Buckle's " History of Civilization," with all its wealth 
and vigor, is exceedingly loose-jointed in all its logical 
structure, and also very defective in its literary structure, 
although it happens to have an element of freshness which 
is rare in such a work, and carries the reader along. 
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Darwin's "Orii;i(i ol' Species" is btlter; that La^ at 
the bottom a st»Hig logif, whether conclusive or ollier- 
wise, but i^ so rambling and confuiied in its merely lit- 
erary siai<;niuiit, tliut it does itself no justice. A thiril 
book, HuxIl'j's " Leclures," combines with ita logic a 
power of clear and ay m metrical Btatement that gives it 
a rare cbarin, and makea it a contribution, not to scieneu 
aloui!, but to literature. 

In what is culled poetry, belks-leUres, or pure literature, 
the osseous structuie 'n of course bidden ; and the sym- 
metry sug^re^ted is always that pf taste rather than of 
logic, though Ii^ic must be always implied, or at least 
never violated. In some of the g^eate^t modtrn authors, 
however, ihero are limitations or drawhai'ks to this sym- 
metry. Margaret Fuller said admirably of her favorite 
Goethe, that he had the artist's hand, but not the artist's 
love of structure; nnd in all his prose writings one sees 
a certain divergent and centril'iigal habit, which com- 
pletely overpowers him before the end ot^ " Wilhelm 
Meister," and bIiows itself even in the " Elective Affia- 
iiies," which U, so far as 1 know, liia most perfect pro:(i 
work. 

In Emerson, again, one obserrea a similar defect ; his 
unit of slniciure is the sentence, and the periods set-m 
combined merely by the accident of juxtaposition. Each 
sentence ia a pearl, and the whole essay is so much 
dipped from the iip<:klai'e; but it is fastened at neitlier 
end, and the beads slip off; when you try to replace them, 
you find that they belong in oue place as well as in 

Yet it ia not enough for human beauty to possess syra-. 
metry of structure, within and without: there must be 
a beuutiful coloring also, wealth of complexion, lineness 
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of texture. So the next element of literary art lies in 
the choice of words. Style must have riclnifss and feli- 
city. Words in a master's hands seem more than words ; 
he can double or quadruple their jKiwer by skill in using; 
and this is a result so delightful as to give to ceitain 
authors a value out of all pro|)ortion to their thought. 
There are books which are luxuries, livres de Itixe^ whose 
pages seem builded of materials more precious than those 
of common life. Keats, for example, in poetry, and Landor 
in prose, give illustrations of this ; and perhaps the repre- 
sentative instance, in all English literature, of the pris- 
matic resources of mere words is the poem of *• The Eve 
of St. Agnes." But thus to be crowned monarch of the 
sunset, to trust one*s self with full daring in these realms 
of glory, demands such a balance of endowments as no 
one in English literature save Shakespeare has attained. 
In choosing words, it is to be remembered that there is 
not a really j)Oor one in any language ; each had origi- 
nally some vivid meaning, but most of them have been 
worn smooth by passing from hand to hand, and hence 
the infinite care required in their use. " Language/' says 
Max Miiller, '"is a dictionary of faded metaphors"; and 
every writer who creates a new image, or even repro- 
duces an old one by passing it through a fresh mind, 
enlarges tliis vast treasure-house. And this applies not 
only to words of beaut}^, but to words of wit. " All wit," 
said Mr. Pitt, " is true reasoning " ; and Rogers, who pre- 
served this saying, added, that he himself had lived long 
before makinoj the discovery that wit was truth. 

;, A final condition of litcirary art is thoroughness, which 
must be shown both in the preparation and in the revision 

i of one's work. The most brilliant mind needs a large accu- 
mulated capital of facts and images, before it can safely 
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enter on its business. Addison, before beginning Ihe 
Si>ei;tntor, had aciiumukted ibree Ibiiu volumiis of notes. 
" Tbe greater pfirt of an autlioi-'s lime," said Dr. Jolineon, 
"is spent in reading in order to write; a man will turn j 
over half a library to make one book." Unbappily, « 
these ridies cornea tbe chance of being crualieil by ihein, j 
of which the agreeable Roman Catholic writer, Digby, i 
n siriking recent example. There id no fialiBfaciion in 
iR'ing told, HB Charl£a_Ljimb told-G<idwin, that "you 
have read inoi*e~bo6k's that are not worth reading than 
a ny otli er man " ; nor in being deseribed, as was Soulhey 
by Shelley, iia "a talking album, filled with long extracts 
from forgotten books on unimportant subjuets." One 
must not have more knowledge than one can keep in 
Bubjeetion; but every literary man needs to accumulate a 
whole lool-cliest in hi^ memory, and another in his study, 
before he can be more than a journeyman at his trade. 

Yet the labor of preparation ia not. after all, more im- 
portant than tliat of final revision. The feature of literary 
art which is always least appreciated by the public, ani) 
even by young authors, is Ihe amount of toil it coiit-'. 
But all the standards, all the precedents of every art, 
show that the greatest gifts do not supercede tbe necessity 
of woi'k. The most astonishing development of native 
genius in any direetion, so far as I know, is that of Mo- 
zart in mu~ic; yet it is he who has left the remark, that, 
if few equalle.] him in his vocation, few had etuJied it 
with such persevering lalior and such unremitting zeal. 
There is still preserved at Perrara the piece of paper on 
which Ariosto wrote in sixteen different ways one 
most famous stanzas. The novfl which Hawthor 
unfinished — a:id whose opening chaplem when published 
proved so admirable — bad been begun by hii 
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appeared, in five different ways. Yet how many young 
collegians have at this moment in their desks tlie manu- 
script ot* a first novel, and have considered it a piece of 
heroic toil if they have once revised it ! 

It is to rebuke this literary indolence, and to afford a 
perp)etual standard of high art, that the study o f Greek 
ought to be retained in our schools. JThe w hole fiit ura 
of our literature may depend upon it ; to abandon it is 
deliberately to forego the very highest models. There is 
no other literature which so steadily reproaches a young 
writer, — nothing else by which he may sustain himself 
till he forms a high standard of his own. Not that he 
should attempt direct imitations, which are almost always 
failures as such, however attractive in other respects; 
witness Swinburne's " Atalanta." But the true use of 
Greek literature is perpetually to remind us what a won- 
drous tiling literary art may be, — capable of what range 
of resources, of what thoroughness in structure, of what 
perfection in detail. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
most penetrating and fearless of all our writers, Thoreau, 
— he who made Nature his sole mistress, and shook him- 
self utterly free from human tradition, — yet clung to 
, Greek literature as the one achievement of man that 
! seemed worthy to take rank with Nature, pronouncing 
it " as refined, as solidly done, and as beautiful almost as 
the morning itself." 

The?:e are the qualities of style that seem most obvi- 
ously important, — simplicity, freshness, structure, choice 
of words, and thoroughness both of preparation and of 
finish. Yet, in aiming at literary art, it must be remem- 
bered that all the cardinal virtues go into a good style, 
while each of the seven deadly sins tends to vitiate a bad 
one. What a charm in the merit of humility, for instance. 
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m iti style, leading to a eerlain atlf- 
restraint and moderatiou of lone, Lowever weiglily the 
Hrj^iment ! How great the power ol' an habitual under- 
stHtement, on winch in dun season ono stroug thought 
ri.'ies, like an ocenn -crest, and breiiks, and £weep9 onwai'd, 
lavisbing iUelF in splendor ! What a glorious gift ol' 
henven would have been ihe style of liu^kin, for in- 
stance, could he but Lave contained himaelf, and put 
forth only half his slrt-ugih, instead of always planting, 
in the words of old Fuller, " a piece of ordjinnce to batter 
down an aK|)en-leiil'" 1 

It would be hardly ssfe to illuslrate what has been said 
by any multiplication of enamplea from our own liteiii- 
ture. Yet ]ierliaps there will be no danger in saying that 
America has as yel produeed but two authors of whom 
we may claim that their style is in all respects adequate 
to their wants, and the perfect vehicle of their ihouaUt. 
It is not always the greatest wvilers of whom this is true, 
for one's demands upon the vehicle of thought are in pro- 
portion lo his thoughts, and great ideas strain language 
more Uian small ones. We cannot say of either Emer- 
son or Thoreau, for instance, that his style is adequate to 
his needs, because the needs are immense, and Thoreao, 
nt least, sometimes disdains etforl. But the only Ameri- 
can authors, perhaps, whose style is an elastic garment 
that fits all the uses of the body, are Irving and Uaw- 
lliome. 

This has no reference lo the quality of their thought, 
as to which in Irving we feet a slight mediocrity; no 
matter, there ia the agreeiible style, and it does him all 
the service he needs. By its aid he reached his limit of 
execution, and we can hardly imagine him, with his or- 
ganization, as accomplishing more. But in Iluwlhume 
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we see astonishing power, always easily expressed, and 
capable of indefinite expansion within certain lateral 
limits. His early solitude narrowed his atfiiiities, and 
gave a kind of blood lessness to his style ; clear in hue, 
fine in texture, it is apt to want the mellow tinge which 
indicates a robust and copious life. Even such a criti- 
cism seems daring, in respect to anything so beautiful ; 
and I can conceive of no other defect in the style of 
Hawthorne. 

Perhaps the conclusion of the whole matter may seem 
to be that literary art is so lofty a thing as to be beyond 
the reach of any of us ; as the sage in Ra!<selas, discours- 
ing on poetry, only convinces his hearers that no one ever 
can be a poet. After so much in the way of discourage- 
ment, it should be added, — what the most limited expe- 
rience may teach us all, — that there is no other jiursuit 
so unceasingly delightful. As some one said of love, "all 
other pleasures are not worth its pains." But the literary 
man must love his art, as the painter must love painting, 
out of all proportion to its rewards ; or rather, the delight 
of the work must be its own reward. Any praise or 
guerdon hurts him, if it bring any other pleasure to 
eclipse this. The reward of a good sentence is to have 
written it ; if it bring fame or fortune, very well, so long 
as this recompense does not intoxicate. The peril is, 
that all temporary applause is vitiated by uncertainty, 
and may be leading you right or wrong. Goethe wiote 
to Schiller, " We make money by our poor books." 

The impression is somehow conveyed to the young, 

! that there exists somewhere a circle of cultivated minds, 

gifted with discernment, who can distinguish at a glance 

between Shakespeare and Tiipper. One may doubt the 

existence of any such contemporary tribunal. Certainly 
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there i^* none such in Amerua. Provided an HUllior 
saya somelliing noticunble, mid obejH the ordinary rules 
of grammar and epelling, bis immediate public asks little 
mnre \ and if he attempts moie, it is an even chance thai 
it leads him awa; from fiivort Indeed, within the last 
few years, it has come to be a I'ign of infinite humor to 
dispense with even these few vulea, and spell ns badly iia 
possible. Yet even if you went to London or to Paris in 
(learch of this imaginary body of critics, you would not 
find them ; there aUo you would find the transient and 
the immortal conlbundcd togellier, and the transient often 
uppm'most. Even a foreign eountry is not always, as 
lias been ssiid, a conteinponineous posteritj*. It is said 
that no American writer was ever bo warmly received in 
Eni;land as Artemus Ward It is only the slow alembic 
of the years that finally extracts from this vast mass of 
literature its few immortal drops, aad leaves the rest to 
perish. 

I know of no tonic more useful for a young writer than 
to rt'ad carefully, iu the English Reviews of seventy or 
eighty years ago, the crushing criiicisma on nearly every 
author of (hat epoch who has ncliievnd tasting fame. 
What cannot there be read, however, is the sterner his- 
tory of tho^e who were simply neglected. Look, for in- 
slauce, at the career of Charles Lamb, who now seems to 
us a writer who must have disarmed opposition, and have 
been a favorite from the fii-si. Lamb's "Rosamond Gray" 
wa^ published In 1798, and for two years was not even 
reviewed. Hia poems appeared during ihe 3ame year. 
Li 1815 he introduced Talfourd to Wordsworth as his own 
" only admirer." Id 181!) the series of " Essays of Elia" 
was begun, and Shelley wrntfl to Leigh Hunt that year: 
'• When I think of sucli a niijid as Lamb's, wht-n I see 
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i how unnoticed remain tilings of such ('xqiiisite and com- 
plete perfection, what should I hope for myself, if I had 
not hi«rher ohjects in view tlian fame?" These Kssays 
were piihlished in a volume in 1823 ; and Willis records 
that when he was in Europe, ten years later, and just be- 
fore Lamb*8 death, " it was difficult to light u[)on a person 
who had read Elia." 

This brings us to a contemporary instance. Willis and 
Ha\ythome wrote early, side by side, in " The Token,** 
about 1827, forty years ago. Willis rose at once to noto- 
riety, but Mr. S. G. Goodrich, the editor of the work, 
states in his autobiography, that Hawthorne's contribu- 
tions *'did not attract the slightest attention." Ten years 
later, in 1837, these same sketches were collected in a 
volume, as "Twice-Told Tales"; but it was almost im- 
possible to find a publisher for them, and when published 
they had no success. I well remember the apathy with 
which even the enlarged edition of 1842 was received, in 
spite of the warm admiration of a few ; nor was it untU 
the publication of " The Scarlet Letter," m 1850, that its 
author could fairly be termed famous. For twenty years 
he was, in his own words, "the obscurest man of letters 
in America"; and it is the thought to which the mind 
must constantly recur, in thinking of Hawthorne, — How 
could any combination of physical and mental vigor enable 
a man to go on producing works of such a quality in an 
atmosphere so chilling ? 

Probably the truth is, that art precedes criticism, and 
that every great writer creates or revives the taste by 
which he is appreciated. True, we are wont to claim 
that "one touch of nature makes the whole world kin"; 
but it sometimes takes the world a good while to acknowl- 
edge its poor relations. It seems hard for most persons 
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to recognize a touch of tiatiire when tliey see it. The 
trees have formed iheir buds in autumn every jear since 
trees first waved ; yet you will find that the great major- 
ity of persons have nt^ver made that discovery, but sup- 
pose that Nature gets up those ornaments in spring. 
And if we are thus blind to what hangs conspicuously 
before our eyea for (he whole long winter of every year, 
how unobservant must we be of the rarer phases of 
earlhly beauty and of human life ! Keep to the conven- 
tional, and you have something which all have seen, even 
if tliey disapprove; copy Nature, and her colors make 
art ajipear incretlible. If you could paint the sunset be- 
fore yoiir window as gorgeous as it is, your picture would 
be hooted from the walls Of the exhibition. If you were 
to write into fiction the true Story of the man or woman 
you met yesterday, it would he scouled as too wildly 
unreal. Indeed, the literary artist may almost say, as 
did the Duke of Wellington when urged to write his 
memoirs, "I should like to speak the truth; but if I 
did, I should he lorn in pieces." 

Therefore the writer, when he adopts a high aim, must 
be a law to hi in self, 'bide his time, and take the risk of 
discovering, at la'^t, that his life has been a failure. His 
ta'k is one in which failure is easy, when he must not 
only depict the truths of Nature, but must do this with 
such verii^imililude aa to vindicate its truth to other eyes. 
And since ihis recognition may not even begin till after 
/, hi< death, we can see what Rivarol meant by his fine say- 
'^ing, that "genius is only great patience," and BufFon, by 

Ihis more guai'ded deftnitiou of genius as the aptitude for 
patience. 
Of all literary qaaliiies, this patience baa thus far l>een 
rarest in America. Therefore, there has been in our 
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literature scarcely any quiet power; if effects are pro- 
duced, they must, in literature as in paintinpr. be sensa- 
' tional, and cover acres of canvas. As yet, the mass of 
our writers seek originality in mere externals ; we think, 
because we live in a new country, we are unworthy of 
ourselves if we do not Americanize the grammar and 
spelling-book. In a republic, must the objective case be 
governed by a verb ? We shall yet learn that it is not 
new literary forms we need, but only fresh inspiration, 
combined with cultivated taste. The standard of good 
art is always muL*h the same ; modifications are trifling. 
Oiherwise we could not enjoy any foreign literature. A 
fine phrase in ^schylus or Dante affects u^ as if we had 
read it in Emerson. A structural completeness in a work 
of art seems tlie same in the (Edipus Tyrannus as in 
" The Scarlet Letter." Art has therefore its law ; and 
eccentricity, though often promising as a mere trait of 
youth, is only a disfigurement to maturer years. It is 
no discredit to Walt Whitman that he wrote *' Lt'aves of 
Grass," only that he did not burn it afterwards and reserve 
himself for something better. A young writer must com- 
monly plough in his first crop, as the farmer does, to en- 
rich the soil. Is it luxuriant, astonishing, the wonder of 
the neighborhood ; so much the better, — in let it go ! 

Sydney Smith said, in 1818, "There does not appear 
to be in America, at this moment, one man of any con- 
siderable talents." Though this might not now be said, 
we still stand before the world with something of the 
Swiss reputation, as a race of thrifty republicans, patiiotic 
and courageous, with a decided turn for mechanical inven- 
tion. W^hat we are actually producing, even to-day, in 
any domain of pure art, is very little; it is only the 
broad average intelligence of the masses that does us any 
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credit. And even this is easily esagaioraletl. The ma- 
jority of mi'niber.s of Congress talk bad grammar ; so do 
the tDiiitirity ut' publiu-acbool leacliers. I do not mean 
merely timt tiiey speiik without elegance, but that iti nio- 
menlB of contidence they say "We was," and "Them 
things," and '■ I done it" Wilh ihe present predomi- 
nance of mtrely scientific studies, and the increasing dis- 
taste for Ihe study of lunguagi;, this will not soon diminish. 
For all that, there are already visible, in the American 
tempfrumviil, two points of grc-nt promise in i-espect to 
art in guoeral, and literury art above all. 

Firil, there is in this temperament a certain pliability 
and impressibility, as compared with the rest of the Anglo- 
Saxon race ; it shows a finer grain and a nicer touch. 
If this is not yet brought to bear on lilerarurc, it in only 
because the time has uot come.' It is visible everywhere 
else. The aim which Boitapaite avowed as his highest 
aiiibilion for France, to convert all trades into art^, is be- 
ing nipidly fulfilled all ai-ound us. There is a constHnt 
tendency to supersede brute muscle by the fibres of the 
brain, and thus to assimilate the rudest toil to wliat IJacon 
calls "sedentary and withiii-door arts, tliat require rather 
the finger than the arm." It is clear that this same im- 
pulse, ID higher and higher appUcations, must culminaiu 
in the artistic creation of beauty. 

And to fortify this fine instinct, we may trust, secondly, 
in the profound earnestness which ctill marks our people. 
With all this flexibility, there is yet a solidity of principle 
beneath, that makes the suliiile American mind as real 
and conlixilling us tliat of the rulmsi race from whicii it 
sprang. Though the present tendency of our art Ls to- 
wards foreign nioJcds, this is but a temporary thing. We 
must look at these till we have Itanied what ihey can 
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.teach, but n mce in which llie morHil nature is slron) 
will he its uwn guide at lost. 

And it is B comfort thus to end in the faiih that, as the 
founilalion of all true (greatness i« in the conscience, to 
ve are safe if we can but rnrry into science and art iha 
same earnestness of fpirit which has fonght through tlie 
grent civil war anil sinin slavery. As " Ihe Puritan htis 
triumphed " in this stern contest, »o must ihe Puritan 
triumph in tlie more graceful emulations that are to come ; 
but it muiiE be the Piiritanii-m of Millon, not of Cromwell 
only. The invigoniling air of great moral principles 
must breathe through all our literature ; it is the CKpand- 
jng spirit of the sevenleeiuh century by which we must 
conquer now. 

]t is worth all that has been sacrificed in New England 
I to vindicate this one fact, the sujiremacy of the moral 
\ nature. AH culture, all art, without this, must be but 
rootlcBS flowers, such as flaunt round a nation's decay. All 
the long, stem reign of Plymouth Rock and Salem Meet- 
ing-Hoose was well spent, since it bad this for an end, — 
to plough into the American race the tradition of abaoluie 
right«oueness, as the immutable foundation of all. This 
was the purpose of our fathers. There should be here no 
European frivolity, even if European grace difappeured 
with il. For the sake of this great purpose, history will 

I pardon all their excesses, — overwork, grim Sabbaths, 
prohibition of innocent amusement?, alt were better than 
to be frivolous. And so, in these later years, the arduous 
reforms iitio which the life-blood of Puritanism has 
passed have all helped to train us for art. bci-aii:G ihey 
have trained na in earnes.tueaSi even while Ihi-y seemed 
o that spirit of joy in which art has its 
joy is joyous which baa not its root in 
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something noble. ' In whut swrul lines of ligljt Itiis tliis 
truth been lately written against the sky ! What gracL-s 
might there not have been in ibiit Southern society be- 
I fore the war? Here and there in itd iiiid:<t were to be 
Ibnni] ease, affluence, leisure, polished manners, European 
culture, — all worthless; it produced nut a book, not a 
painting, not a staluej it eonecnirated ilself on politk'S, 
and failed ; then on war, and failed ; it is dead and van- 
ished, leaving only niemorieB of wrong behind. Let ua 
nut be too exultant ; the hasiy weidth of New York miiy 
do as little. Intellect in ihi:; age is not to be found in 
the circles of fashion ; it is not Ibund in such society io 
Europe, it is not here. Even in Paris, the world's capital, 
iinpei'ialism tainted all it ionched; and art survived in , 
spile of it. We, a younger and cruder race, need Glill ] 
to go abroad for our standard of execution, but our ideal I 
and our laith must be our own. 
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THE voyager from Europe who lancJa upon our 
shores perceives a difference in tht eky above his 
head ; the heiglit seems loftier, ihc zenith more remote, 
the Iiorizon-wall moru steep ; the moon appears to hang 
in middle air, beneath a dome that arches far beyond it. 
The sense of nsitural symbolism is so strong in us, that 
the mind seeks a spiritual significance in Ihia gloi'y of 
thg aimos[>h<T6. It is not enough to find the sliy en- 
larged, and not the mind, — eoelvm, non animiim. One 
wishes to be convinced that here the imelleetual man in- 
hales a deeper breath, and walks with bolder tread ; that 
jihihisopher and artist are here more buoyant, more fresh, 
more fertile; ibat the human race bus here escaped at 
one bound from the despondency of ages, as from their 



And ihe true and healthy Americanii^m is to be found, 
let us believe, in this altitude of hope; an attitude not 
necessarily connected with culture nor with the absence 
uf culKire, bnt with the consciousness of a new impulse 
given to all human progress. The most ignorant man 
may feel the full strength and heartiness of the American 
idea, and so may the most accomplished scholar. It is a 
matter of regret if thus far we have mainly had to look 
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for our Americanism and our scholarship in very different 
quarters, and if it has been a rare delight to find the two 
in one. 

It seems unspeakably important that all persons among 
us, and especially the student and the writer, should be 
pervaded with Americanism. Americanism includes the 
faith that national self-government is not a chimera, but 
that, with whatever inconsistencies and drawbacks, we 
are steadily establishing it here. It includes the faith 
that to this good thing all other good things must in time 
be added. When a man is heartily imbued with such a 
national sentiment as this, it is as marrow in his hones 
and blood in his veins. He may still need culture, 
but he has the basis of all culture. He is entitled to an 
imperturbable patience and hopefulness, born of a living 
faith. All that is scanty in our intellectual attainments, 
or poor in our artistic life, may then be cheerfully en- 
dured : if a man sees his house steadily rising on sure 
foundations, he can wait or let his children wait for the 
cornice and the frieze. But if one happens to be born or 
bred in America without this wholesome confidence, there 
is no happiness for him ; he has his alternative between 
being unhappy at home and unhappy abroad ; it is a 
choice of martyrdoms for himself, and a certainty of 
martyrdom for his friends. 

Happily, there are few among our cultivated men in 
whom this oxygen of American life is wliolly wanting. 
Where such exist, for them the patli across the ocean is 
easy, and the return how hard ! Yet our national char- 
acter develops slowly ; we are aiming at something bet- 
ter than our English fathers, and we pay for it by greater 
vacillations and vibrations of movement. -Tlie English- 
man's strong point is a vigorous insuhirity which he car- 
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ries will) hini, porltible and Bomefimes insupportable. 
Tlie American's nioni perilous gift ia a Ci;rliiin power 
iir aasririilatron, so that he acquires somelliing fi-om 
every man he meet;!, but runa tlie risk of pai'ling with 
Fometliing in relurn. For llie result, greater pos^ibiiiiiea 
of culture, balanced by greuier excremts of syeoplianey 
and meannes'i. Emersou says tbat tlie Englishmau of all 
men slaniij mo!t[ firmly on bU feet. But it is not tlie 
whole of man's mission to be found slandiiig, even at the 
most important post. Lcl him lake one step forward, — 
and iu that advancing figure you have the American. 

We are ac-customed to say that the war and its results 
have mude us a nation, suboi-dinaled local dislinctions, 
cleareil us of our cliief shame, and given us ilie pride of a 
Common career. This being ihe case, we may afford to 
treat oureelvea to a little modest self-con tidence. Those 
whoso laiih in the American people carried them hope- 
fully througli Ihe long contest with slavery will not be 
daunted before any miuor perplexities of Chinese imnii- 
grauts or railway brigands or enl'ranchised women. We 
ai'u equal to these things ; and we shall also be equal to 
the creation of a literature. We need intellectual culiure i 
inexpressibly, but we need a hearty faith still more. \\ 
" Never yet whb there a great, migration that did not re- 
sult in a new furm of national genius." But we must 
guard against both croakers and boasters ; and above all, 
"welnust look beyond our littlo Host on or New Turk or 
Chicago or San Fi-aneisco, and be willing citizens of the 

The highest aim of most of our literary journals has 
thus far been lo appear English, except where some di- 
ver^ng experimentalist has said, "Let us be German," 
or "Let us be Fi-ench." This was inevitable; as inevit- 
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able 03 a boy's first imitations of Byron or TBnnyson. 
But it necesaarily imjiliud tlitil our liit'ruiure must, dining 
this epofb, be eecond-rate. We need to became nnlionul, 
not by any conscious effort, sueli as implies allitutlinizing 
and constraint, but by simply act-eptiug our own life. It 
is not desirable lo go out of one'a way to be original, but 
it is to be hoped that it may lie in on^'s way. Originality 
is simply a fresh pair of eyes. If you want to astonish 
the wbole world, said RaLcl, tell the simple truth. It is 
easier lo excuse a thousand deft^cta in the literary man 
who proceeds on this faitli, than to forgive ibe one great 
defect of imitation in the purist who seeks only to be 
English- As Wasson has said, '*The Englishman is 
undoubtedly a. wholesome figuri! to the mental eye ; but 
will not twenty million copies of him do, for tlie present ? " 
We must pardon soraeiliing lo the spirit of liberty. We 
must run some risks, as all immature creatures do, in the 

I effort to use our own limbs. Professor Edward Channiitg 
used to say that it was a bad sign for a college boy lo 
write too well; there should be exuberances and inequal- 

I iliea. A nation which has but just begun to create a 
literature must sow some wild oats. The most tiresome 
vaingluriousness may be moi'e hopeful than hypercritii^isin 
and i^pleen. The follies of the abaurdest spread-ea;;le 
orator may be far more promising, because they smack 
atorti of the soil, than the neat Londonism of the city 
editor who dissects him. 

It is but a few years since we have dared to be Ameri- 
can in even the details and accessories of our literary 
work; to make our allusions to natural objects real, not 
conventional ; to ignore the nightingale and skylark, and 
look for the classic and romantic on our own soil. Tliis 
change began mainly with Emerson. Some of us can 
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recall Ihe bewiliiurment with wliich his verses on the 
hurablebee, tor inalancp, were rtcciveil, wlieii the choice of 
suliJHL-t caused ad luucli wonder its the li'uatiucnt. It was 
called " a fooli^-h nffei'lalion qf ihe familiar." Happily liie 
Btmosplii-ri! of dijitance forms itself rapidly in a new land, 
and the poem has dow as serene a place in literature as 
if Andrew Marvell had written il. The Iruly cosmopol- 
itan writer is not he who oarefully denndes his work of 
everything oecasional anil temporary, but he who inake^ 
hia local coloring forever classic through the fascination 
of the dream it tella. Reai^on, imagination, passion, are 
universal; Imt sky, climate, costume, ami even type of 
human characler, belong lo Bome one apot alone till they 
find an artist potent enough lo stamp lheiraa»o(iiaiions on 
the memory of all the world. Whether his work be pic- 
ture or symphony, legend or lyric, ia of little moment. 
The spirit of the execuiion is all in all. 

As yet, we Amencan* have hardly begun to think of 
the details of execution in any art. We do not aim at 
peri'eeiion of detail even in engineering, much less in 
lileratore. in the haste of our national life, most of our 
intelleclual work is done at a rnsh, is Bomething in.^^erted in 
the odd moments of the engrossing pursuit. The popular 
preacher becomes a novelist ; the editor turns his paste- 
pot and scissors lo the compilation of a history ; the same 
man must he poet, wit, philanthropiai, and geneBl(^>t. 
We find a sort of pleasure in seeing this variety of effort, 
just as the hy^tanders like [osee a street-musician adjust 
every joint in his body to a separate instrument, and phiy 
a concerted piece with the whole of himself. To be sure, 
he plays each part badly, but it is such a wonder he 
should play ihem all ! Thus, in our rather hurried and 
helter-skelter (raining, the man is brilliant, perhaps t liis 
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main work is well done; hut Iiifl secnndnrj woik is 
slurred. Tlie book selN, no doubt, by reason of the au- 
thor'd popularity in other fields ; it is only the tone of 
our national literature that suffers. Tiiere is nothing in 
American life that can make concentration cease to be a 
virtue. Let a man choose his pursuit, and make all else 
count for recreation only. Goethe's advice to Eckerinann 
is infinitely more important here than it ever was in Grer- 

! many : " Beware of dissipating your powers ; strive 
constantly to concentrate them. Genius thinks it can 
do whatever it sees others doing, but it is sure to repent 

j of every ill-judged outlay." 

^ In one respect, however, this desuUor}' activity is an 
advantage : it makes men look in a varicity of directions 
for a standard. As each sect in religion helps to protect 
us from some other sect, so every mental tendency is the 
limitation of some other. We need the English culture, 
but we do not need it more evidently than we need the 
German, the French, the Greek, the Oriental. In prose 
literature, for instance, the English contemporary models 
are not enough. There is an admirable vigor and hearti- 
ness, a direct and manly tone ; King Ricliard still lives ; 
but Saladin also had his fine sword-play ; let us see him. 
There are the delightful French qualities, — the atmos- 
phere where literary art means fineness of touch. " Ou 
il n*y a point de delicatesse, il n'y a point de litterature. 
Un ecrit oil ne se rencontrent que de la force et un cer- 
tain feu sans eclat n'annonce que le caraciere." But 
there is something in the p]nglisli climate which seems 
to turn the fine edge of any very choice scymitar till 
it cuts Saladin's own fingers at last. 

God forbid that I should disparage this broad Anglo- 
Saxon manhood which is the basis of our national life. J 
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knew an American mother who sent her boy to Rugby 
School in England, in the certainty, as she said, that he 
would there learn two things, — to play cricket and to 
speak the truth. He acquired both thoroughly, and she 
brought him home for what she deemed, in comparison, /, 
the ornamental branches. We cannot spare the English- 
man from our blood, but it is our business to make iiim . 
more than an Englishman. Tliat iron must become 
steel; finer, harder, more elastic, more polished. For ; 
this end the English stock was transferred from an island 
to a continent, and mixed with new ingredients, that it ■. 
might lose its quality of coarseness, and take a more deli- 
cate grain. 

As yet, it must be owned, this daring expectation is 
but feebly reflected in our books. In looking over any 
collection of American poetry, for instance, one is struck 
with the fact that it is not so much faulty as inadequate. 
Emerson set free the poetic intuition of America, Haw- 
thorne its imagination. Both looked into the realm of 
passion, Emerson with distrust, Hawthorne with eager 
interest ; but neither thrilled with its spell, and the 
American poet of passion is Tct to coiiie . How tame 
and manageable are wont to be the emotions of our T 

bards, how placid and literary their allusions ! There is 
no baptism of fire ; no heat that breeds excess. Yet it 
is not life that is grown dull, surely ; there are as many 
secrets in every heart, as many skeletons in every closet, 
I as in any elder period of the world's career. _It js the in- 

I 

I terpreters of life who are found wanting, and that not on 

ttis soil alone, but throughout the Anglo-Saxon race. It 

is not just to say, as some one has said, that our language 

has not in this generation produced a love-song, for it has 

f produced Browning; but was it in England or in Italy 
i 8* - 
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lliat he learned to sound the depths of all human emo- 

And it is not lo veive nloue that ihia temporary check of 
ardor applies. It i» ot'ren said that prose ticliou now occu- 
pies the place held by the drama during the Elizabethan age. 
Certainly this modem product showa eomelliing of the 
brilliant profusion of that wondrous flowering of genius; 
but liere the resemblance ends. Where in our ima^tiK- 
tive liiei'ulure does one find Ibe coneenirated ulterance, 
the intense and breathing life, the triumphs and despairs, 
the depth of emotion, the tragedy, the thrill, that meet 
one everywhere in those Elizabethan pages ? What im- 
petnoua and commanding men are these, what passionate 
women; how they love and hate, struggle and endure; 
how they play with the world ; what a trail of fire they 
leave behind them as they pa^ss by 1 Turn now lo recent 
fictioD. Dickeas's people ui'e amusing and lovablei no 
doubt ; Thackeray's are wicked and wilty ; but how 
under-sized they look, and how they loiter on the mere 
surfaces of life, compared, I will not say with Sh ake-. 
Bgeare's, but even with Chapman's and Webster's iDfin. 
Set aside Hawthorne in America, with perhaps Charlolte 
Brontti and George Eliot in England, and there would 
scarcely be a fact in prose literature to show that we 
modern Anglo-Saxons regard a profound human emotion 
as a thing worth the painting. Who now dares delineate 
a lover, exi'ept with good-natured pitying f^arcosra, as in 
" David Copperfield " or " Pendennia " ? In the Eliza- 
bethan period, with all iia unspeakable coai'seness, hot 
blood still ran in the veins of litenilure ; lovers burned 
and suffered and were men. And what was true of love 
was true of all the paasions of the human soul. 

In this respect, as in many others, France has pre- 
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served more of ihe artislic tradition. Tlie commod orll*- - . 
ciam, however, if, tliat in modem French literalure, as in \ ^^ 
thu ElizHljelhan, liie play of Jutling i:j Wo naked and ob- i* (> "^ 
viouB, anJ that tli« Puritan Belf-restraiiii is woi'lh more ^*.^'*•■ 
Ihan all that didsolutu wealtli. I believe it; and here 
corner it) [he intelltotuul worth of Amerii;a. Puiiianiani 
wa< a pha^e, a discipliue, a hygiene; but we cannot n-- 
main always Puritan.<. The world needed thai moral 
bracing, even for \\a art ; but, aller all, lile ia nut im- 
poverished by being ennobled ; and in a happier age, with 
a larger faith, we may again enrich uuiBelved with 
poetry and pusjioii, while wearing that heroic girdle still 
around us. Then the next blossumiiig of the world's 
imagination need not bear within itself, like all the txhers, 
the seed,^ of an epocli of decay. 

I utierly rejtei (he position leken by Matthew Arnold, 
that the Puritan spirit in America wok esi^entiully hostile 
to lileraiure and art. Of course the forest pioneer can- 
not compose orchealral sympho lies, nor the founder of a 
stale carve aialuc. But the tliouKli'f"' and ncholarly 
men wlio created the Massachuseita Colony brought with 
tliem the tradiiiona ot then Lni\erMtie= and left these 
embodied in a colle/e The Puiitan life was only his- 
torically incon^-i-tent with culture, there was no logical 
antagonism. Indeed that lite had ifi it much that wa-* 
congenial lo art, in it» enthusiasm iml it-i truthfulness. "^ 
Take ihe-e Puriinn traits employ them m a more (renia' 
sphere, add inlelleUual training and a sunny taith, and 
you have a xoil suiCi'd lo ait above all others. To 
deny it is lo see in art o ily something frivolous and 
insincere. The American writer m whom the artistic 
instinct was slron^e-t came of unmived Piiiilan aloi'k. 
M&jor John Uatbome, m 1GU2, put hid nflcodei-s 
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trial, and generally convicted and handed them all 
Nathaniel Hawthorne held his more spiritual tribunal 
two centuries later, and his keener scrutiny found Home 
ground of vindication for each one. Tlie fidelity, the 
thoroughness, the conscientious purpose, were the same 
in each. Both sought to rest their work, as all art and 
all law must rest, upon the absolute truth. The writer 
kept, no doubt, something of the somhreness of the magis- 
trate ; each, doubtless, suffered in the woes he studied; 
and as the one '' had a knot of pain in his forehead all 
winter" while meditating the doom of Arthur Dimmes- 
dale, so may the other have borne upon his own brow 
the trace of Martha Corey's grief. 

No, it does not seem to me tliat the obstacle to a new 
birth of literature and art in America lies in the Puritan 
\ tradition, but rather in the timid and faithless spirit that 
-; lurks in the circles of culture, and still holds something 
of literary and academic leadership in the homes of the 
Puritans. What are the ghosts of a myriad Blue Laws 
compared with the transplanted cynicism of one "Satur- 
day Review '*? How can any noble literature jrerminate 
where young men are habitually taujrht that there is no 
such thing as originality, and that nothing remains for us 
in this effete epoch of history but the mere recombining 
of thoughts which sprang first from braver brains ? It 
is melancholy to see young men come forth from the col- 
lege walls with less enthusiasm than they carried in ; 
trained in a spirit which is in this respect worse than 
English toryism, — that it does not even retain a lif^arty 
faith in the past. It is better that a man should have 
eyes in the back of his head than that he should be taught 
to sneer at even a retrospective vision. One may be- 
lieve that the golden age is behind us or before us, but 
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! fiirlorn wiadom of him who rfjeols it alto- 
gether I tt is not ihe climax of culture llmt a college 
griidimie .-lioulil cinuhiie ihe obiluary (jriiisii bestowed by 
Cottoii Mutlier on the Rev. Juhti Mitebell of Canibridgc, 
"a truly aged young man." Better a lljousHiid limes 
Irain a boy on Scolt's novels or tJie Border Bulkds than 
educate liim to believe, on the one i?idc, that chivalry was 
a cheat and the iroubHdoui-j imbeciles, and on the other 
hand, that univei'sal sufTiage 'n an absurdity and the one 
real need is to get rid of our volers. A great crisis like 
L temp orHrily lo t h eir (^enses. and 



t he young resume tjie atii^d e natural to tltei r^yearjj. k 
Bpite of their teachers; but it is a sad thing when, in 
seeking for the generous impulses of youth, we have lo 
turn from the public eentimeiit of the colleges to iLul of 
the workshops and the farms. 

It is a thing not to be forgotten, that for a long series 
of years the people of our Northern States were habitually 
in advance of their inBtituiioiis of learning, in courage 
aud corapreheuaiveness of thought. There were long 



years during which the u 
as he embraced an unpopular 
college doors closed against 
lycenm — the people's colk'gt 
to be abolished before the i 
the nation could be invited t< 



t cultivated scholar, so soon 
opinion, was apt lo find Ihe 
him, and only the country 
1 — left open. Slavery had 
nost accomplished orator of 
9 addrcr^s the graduates ol' 
his own university. The lirst among American scholars 
was nominated year after year, only to be rejected, be- 
fore the academic Bocielies of his own neighborhood- 
Yet during all Uiat time (he nind lecture associations 
RJioweredtla-ir invitations on gftcker and Fiiillipsj cul- 
ture shunned them, but the common people hciird tln'm 
gladly. The home of real thought was outside, not in- 
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side, the college walls. It hardly embarrassed a profes- 
sor's position if he defended slavery as a divine institu- 
tion ; but he risked his place if he denouiiccd the wrong. 
In tho.-e days, if by any chance a man of bold opinions 
drifted into a reputable profes.-orship, we H&tened sadly 
to hear his voice grow faint. He usually began to lose 
his faith, his courage, his toleration, — in short, his 
Americanism, — when be left the ranks of the unin- 
structed. 

That time is past ; and the literary class has now come 
more into sympathy with the popular heart. It is perhaps 
fortunate that there is as yet but little esprit de corps 
among our writers, so that they receive their best sym- 
pathy, not from each other, but from the people. Piven 
the memory of our most original authors, as Thoreau, 
or Margaret Fuller Ossoli, is apt to receive its sharpest 
stabs from those of the same guild. When we American 
writers find grace to do our best, it is not so much be- 
cause we are sustained by each other, as that we are con- 
scious of a deep popular heart, slowly but surely answer- 
ing back to ours, and offering a worthier stimulus than 
the applause of a coterie. If we once lose faith in our 
audience, the muse grows silent. Even the apparent in- 
difference of this audience to culture and high finish may 
be in theend a wholesome influence, recalling us to those 
more important things, compared to which these are sec- 
ondary qualities. The indifference is only comparative ; 
our public prefers good writing, as it prefers good elocu- 
tion ; but it values energy, heartiness, and action more. 
The public is right ; it is the business of the writer, as of 
the s])taker, to perfect the finer graces without sacrificing 
things more vital. " She was not a good singer," says 
some novelist of his heroine, "but she sang with an in- 
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spii'ation Biicli na gowl singprs rarely indulge in." Given 
Ihose positive quiiliiies, unit I ihink Ihnt a Jiue execution 
does not hinder ntceplanw in America, but railier aida 
il. WNere tliere is beauty of execuiion alunc, a popular 
audience, even in America, very eaJly goes to sleep. 
And in such matters, as the French actor, Samson, said 
to the young- dramatist, "sleep is un opinion." 

It tukes more than •rramniHrs and diciionarisH to make 
a literature. "It is the spirit ji^which we axit that is ihe 
great matter," Goethe says. Der Geist aug dem wir 
handehi ist das Hlicksle. Technical tmining may give 
the negative merits of style, as an elocniioniet miiy help 
a public speaker by ridding him of Irirks. But tlie posi- 
tive force of wriling or ofspeeeh mu^t come from positive 
Boureea, — ardor, energy, depth of feeling or of tliought. 
No instfuciion ever gave these, only ibe inspiration of a 
great soul, a great need, or a great people. We all know 
that a vast deal of oxysen may go into the style of u man ; 
we see in it not merely what hooks he lias rewd, what 
company he has kept, but also the food he ealts the eser- 
cise be lakes, tbe air he breathes. And fo there is 
oxygen in the collective literature of a nation, and (his 
vital element proceedn, above all else, from liberty. For 
want of Ihia wholesome oxygen, the voice of Victor Hugo 
comes to us uncertain and spasmodic, as of one in an 
alien atmosphen" nheri, breath la pain; for want of it, 
the eloquent English tones that at first sounded so clear 
and bell IiLe now reaih us only fiinl and mnfflrd, and 
lose Iheir music day by day It is by the presence of ' 
thii* osjgen that Amenian literature is to be made great, 
We are lust it we permit tins luspnalion of our nation's 
life to sustain only tbe journalist and the jiump-spi'aker, 
while we allow tlie colleges and tbe books to be choked 
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with the dust of dead centuries and to pant for daily 
bieath. 

Perhaps it may yet be found that the men who are 
contributing most to raise the tone of Ameriain literature 
are the men wlio have never yet written a book and liave 
scarcely time to read one, but by their heroic energy in 
other spheres are providing exemplars for what our books 
shall one day be. The man who constructs a great me- 
chanical work helps literature, for he gives a motlel which 
shall one day inspire us to construct literary works as 
great. I do not wish to be forever outdone by the car- 
pet-machinery of Clinton or the grain-elevators of Chi- 
cago. We have not yet arrived at our literature, — 
other things must come first ; we are busy with our rail- 
roads, perfecting the vast alimentary canal by which the 
nation assimilates raw immigrants at the rate of half a 
million a year. We are not yet producing, we are di- 
gesting: food now, literary composition by and by; 
Shakespeare did not write " Hamlet '* at the dinner-table, i 
It is of coui*se impossible to exphiin this to foreigners, 1 
and they still talk of convincing, while we talk of din- ; 
ing. 

For one, I cannot dispense with the society which we 
call uncultivated. Domocratic sympathies seem to be 
manily a matter of vigor and health. It seems to be the 
first symptom of biliousness to think that only one's 
self and one's cousins are entitled to consideration, and 
constitute the world, p^very i-efined person is an aristo- 
crat in his dyspeptic moments; when hearty and well, 
he demands a wider ranjre of sympathy. It is so tedious 
, to live only in one circle and have only a genteel ac- 
quaintance ! Mrs. Trench, in her delightful letters, com- 
plains of the society in Dresden, abuut the year 1800, 
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because of "the imjxBBibility, williout overWepping nil 
bounds of social custom, of asaociatrDg with any but 
nnlilesse." We order tiiat malCer otherwise in AmeriL'a, 
I wifh not only to know my neighbor, the man of fashion, 
who sti'olU to his club nt noon, but al^o my neighbor, the 
wheelwright, who goes lo hU dinner at the same hour- 
One would not wi.^h to be unai'ciiiiiinted with the fair 
niaidec who drives by in her basket-wngon in rhe after- 
noon ; nor wiih the other fair maiden, who nay be seen 
at her wash-tub in the morning. Both are quite worth 
knowing ; both are good, sensible, dutiful girls : the 
young laundrefis is the better matlieniatician, because she 
has gone through the grammar school; but the other has 
Ihe belter French accent, because she hue spent half her 
life in Paris. They oRer a variety, at least, and «ive 
from that monotony which bet«ts any set of people when 
seen alone. Tliere was much reason in Horace Wal- 
pole's coachman, who, hnving driven the maids of honor 
all his life, bequeathed his eamitigs to his son. on condi- 
tion that he should never marry a maid of honor. 

I afiirni that democralic society, the society of the 
fuinie, enriches and does not impoverish hnmau life, and 
gives more, not less, material for literary ait. Di»lrib- 
uling culture ihivjugh all chiases, it diminishes class-dis- 
tinction and develops individuality. Perhaps it is the 
best pheuomenou of Ameriran life, thus far, that the 
word "gentleman," which in England still designates a 
social order, is hei'e more apt to refer lo personal char- 
acter. Wlien we describe a pei'i^n as a gentleman, we 
usually refer to his manners, morals, and educaliou, not 
to his properly or birth ; and this change alone is worth 
3 Ihe Ailantie. The use of the 
woi-d "lady" is yet more comprehensive, and therefore 
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more honorable still ; we somfMimes s<*<s in n shopkoeper^s 
advertisement, ** Saleslady wanted." No doubt llie mere 
fashionable novelist lotfs terr.blv bv the change: when 
all classes may wear the same diess-coat, what is left for 
him ? But he who aims to dcpii't passion and character 
gains in propoition ; his niattfrial is increased tenfold. 
The living idealities of Ameri^aii life ou^ht to come in 
among the tiresome lay-figures of average Knglish fiction 
like Steven Lawrence into the London drawing-room : 
tragedy must resume its grander sha{)e, and no huiger 
> turn on the vexed question whether ihe daughter of this 
I or that matchmaker shall marry the baronet. It is the 
chanicteristic of a real book that, though the scene be 
laid in courts, their wliole maihintTy might he struck out 
and the essential interest (f the plot remain the same. 
In Auerbach*8 "On the Heights," for instance, the social 
heights might be ab( L>hed and the moral elevation would 
be enough. The play of human emotion is a thins: so 
absorbing, that the petty distinctions of cottage and castle 
become as nothing in its pre-ei ce. Why not waive these 
small matters in adNatice, then, and go straight to the 
real thin^ ? 

The greatest transatlantic successes whicli American 
novelists have yet attained — those won by Cooper and 
Mrs. Stowe — have come thn u*rh a darinj; Amcricani>m 
of subject, which introduced in each case a new iigure to 
the P^uropean woild, — first the Indian, then the negro. 
Whatever the merit of the work, it was plainly the 
theme which conquered. Such successes are not easily 
to be repeated, for they were based on temporary situa- 
tions, never to recur. But they prepai'e the way lor 
higher triumphs to be won by a profounder treatment, — 
the introduction into hteratuie, not of new tribes alone. 
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but of the AmerJcnn spiril. To analyze corabinalions of 
character that only our natioiiiil life produces, to poilmy 
dramaiic situatioDs that belong lo a clearer social atinoS' 
phere, — ihU is the higher AraericiiniBm. Of course, to 
cope with such themes in such a Fipirit is less easy ihHn 
to describe a foray or a !ournament, or to multiply indL'ti- 
oitely such still-life pictures as the stereotyped English 
or French society affords ; but the thing when once dime 
is iucompariihly nobler. It may be centuries before ii is 
done : no matter. It will he done, and nith it will cimie 
a similar advance alon"; the whole line of literary labor, 
like the elevation which we have sirna in the whole quality 
of scientific worit in this country within the last twenty 
years. 

We talk idly about the tyranny of the ancient classics, 
SB if there were mme special peril abnut it, quite distinct 
from all other tyrannies. But if a man is to be Ptnnied 
by the influence of a master, it makes no difference 
whether that master lived before or since the Christian 
epoch. One folio volume is as ponderous as another, if 
it crushes down the tender germs of ihoupht. There id 
no fp-eat choice between the volumes of the Encyclopiediu. 
It ia not important to know whether n man reads Homer 
or Danle : the essential point is whether he believes tlie 
world to be young or old; whether he sees as much 
^ope for his own inspiration as if never a book had ap- 
p eared iiTtlie^orld. So long iis he does this, be lias tiie 
Amencan spirit 1 no books, no travel, can overwhelm 
him, for the.-e will only enlarge liis thoughts and raise 
his standard of execuiinn. When he loses thi^ tiiilh, he 
takes rank among the copyists and the secondary, and no 
accident can raise him to a place among the benefac- 
tors of mankind. He is like a man who is frightened in 
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battle : yoii cannot oxrirtly bliimc liiin, for it may In; an 
affair of \\\^ tempt rameut or of tla* di^^estion ; hut you 
are <;lad to let liim drop to tht^ rear, and to dost: up 
the ranks. Fields are won by those who believe in the 
winning. 
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MY ilear young gcnllemiin or younjr lady, — for 
many ars tlie fecil Dreeun!s of literature wlio 
superscribe iheir offered mHniisci'ipts willi very niasciiline 
names iii very feminine Imndwritiag, — it eeeinH wrong 
not to meet your accumulated and urgent epi^llcB willi 
one comprehensive reply, llius condensing many private 
letters into a printed one. And eo mnny of tiio^e who 
rend the "Atlantic Monthly" have at limeB the impulse 
to write for it also, that this epistle will be i^ure of perusal, 
though Mrd. Stowe remain uncut and the Auiocrut go 
for an hour without readers. 

Fur from me be the wild expectntion that every author 
will not habitually measure the merits of a periodical by 
it^ appreciation of bis or her last manuscript. I should 
as BOon ask a young liidy not to estimate the manuge- 
meut of a hall by her own private luck in respect to 
partners. But it is worth while at least to point out that 
in the treatment oP every contribution the real interests 
of editor and writer are absolutely the same, and any 
antagonism id merely Irnditioiial, like the supposed hos- 
tility between France and Enghind, or between England 
and Slavery. No editor can ever afford the rejection of 
a good thing, and no aullior the jiublicalion of a bad one. 
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The only difficulty lies in ilrawing the line. Were all of- 
fered manuscripts unequivocally good or bad, there would 
be no great trouble ; it is the va>t range of mediocrity 
which perplexes : the majority are tm) bad for ble^lsing 
and too good for banning ; so that no conceivable reason 
can be given for either fate, save that upon the destiny 
of any single one may hang that of a hundred others just 
like it. But whatever be the standard fixed, it is equally 
for the interest of all concerned that it be enforced with- 
out flinching. 

Nor is there the slightest foundation for the supposed 
editorial prejudice against new or obscure contributors. 
On the contrary, every editor is always hungering and 
thirsting after novelties. To take the lead in bringing 
forward a new genius is as fascinating a privilege as that 
of the physician who boasted to Sir Henry Ilalford of 
having been the first man to discover tlie Asiatic cholera 
and to communicate it to the public. It is only stern neces- 
sity which compels the magazine to full back so constantly 
on the regular old staff of contributors, whose average 
product has been gauged already ; just as every country 
lyceum attempts annually to arrange an entirely new list 
of lecturers, and ends with no bolder experiment than to 
substitute Gough and Beecher in place of last year's 
Beecher and Gough. 

Of course no editor is infallible, and the best magazine 
contains an occasional poor article. Do not blame the 
unfortunate conductor. He knows it as well as you do, 
— after the deed is done. The newspapers kindly pass 
it over, still preparing their accustomed opiate of sweet 
praises, so much for each contributor, so much for the 
magazine collectively, — like a hostess with her tea-mak- 
ing, a spoonful for each person and one for the pot. But 
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I can tell you that there is tin ofRdHi person wlio meili- 
tales anil proans, mennwliile, in tlie nighi-watcLes, in 
think that in >ome lUrociom monient of |roorl-nHlure or 
sleepincBa he left ilie iloov open and let ilmi unpainly in- 
truder in. Do you cxpeci him to ark now ledge the 
blunder, when you tax him wiih ii? Never, — he feela 
it too keenly. He will rather stanii up slootly for the 
purpat^ing meriti of the misshapen thing, as « mother for 
her deformed chiki; and aii the mother is ntvcrllieless 
inwardly imploring that th<?re may never be tuch another 
born to her, so he sure that it is not by reminding the 
editor of this calumily that you can allure bim into risk' 
ing a repetition. 

An editor ihuit eliowii himself lo he but human ; and it 
is wellenongb lo remember ibis I'aci, when you approach 
him. He is not a gloomy de.spnt, no X<-mesis or Rhada- 
manthuB, but a bland and virliiouB man, exceedingly 
anxious to secure plenty of good fuhscribers and contrib- 
utors, and very ready to perform any acts of kindness 
not inconsistent with this grand design. Draw near him, 
therel'ore, with soft approaches and mild [lersunRions. Do 
not treat him like an enemy, and insist on reading your 
whole manuscript aloud lo him, with appropriate ges- 
tures. His time has some value, if youra has not; and 
he has therefore educated his eye till it has become 
microscopic, like a naturalist's, and can classily nine out 
of ten specimens by one planee at a scale or a feather. 
I Fancy an amhitioua echinoderm claiming a private inter' 
i view with Agassiz, lo demonstrate by verhal arguments 
I that he is a mollusk ! Besidi-s, do you expect to admin- 
ister the thing orally to each of the two hundrvd thou- 
sand, more or less, who turn the leaves of ihe magazine ? 
You are writing for the average eye, and mu.-t submit to 
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its verdict. " Do not trouble yourself about the light on 
your statue ; it is the light of the public square which 
mu>t test its value." 

Therefore^ do not despi-e any honest propitiation, how- 
ever small, in dealing with your editor. Look to the 
physical aspect of your manuscript, and prepare your 
])age so neatly that it shall allure instead of repellin^?. 
Use good pens, black ink, nice white paper and plenty 
of it. Do not emulate '* paper-sparing Pope," who:3e 
chaotic manuscript of the *• Iliad," written chiefly on the 
backs of old letters, still remains in the British Museum. 
If your document be slovenly, the presumption is that its 
literary execution is the same, Pope to the contrary notwith- 
standing. An editor's eye becomes carnal, and is easily 
attracted by a comely outside, l^ you really wish to ob- 
tain his good-will for your production, do not iirst tax his 
time for deciphering it, an}' more than in visiting a mil- 
lionnaire to solicit a loan you would begin by asking him 
to pay for the hire of the caniage which takes you to his 
door. 

On the same principle, send 3'our composition in such 
a shape that it >hall not need th(i slightest literary revis- 
ion befoixj printing. Many a bright production dies dis- 
carded which might h:ive been made thoroughly presentable 
by a single day's labor of a com|>etent scholar, in shaping, 
smoothing, dovetailing, and retrenching. The revision 
seems so slight an affair that the aspirant cannot conceive 
why there should be so much fuss about it. 

" The piece, you think, is incorrect; "why, take it; 
I 'm all submission; what you 'd have it, make it." 

But to discharge that friendly office no universal genius 
is salaried ; and for hitellect in the rough there is no 
marker. 
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Rules for Biyle, aa for inaDnera, must be chiafly nega- 
tive ; a positively good etjle indicHlea Gf riain natural 
powers in tiie iudiviiluul, but a merely unex(!c|i[iomible 
)-lj'le ia only a matter of culluiv uriil good model.''. Dr. 
Channing estubliabed in New England a standard of style 
which really uitained almost tlie perfection of ihe pure 
and (lie cntorless, and the dieciplinaiy value of buc^li a. 
literary influence, in a raw and crude nation, has Ueen 
verj- great ; but ihe defect of lliis standard is that it ends 
in utterly renouncing all Ihe great traditions of literature, 
and ignoring the magnijicent mystery of words. Human 
Ian;:uuge may be polite and prosaic in itself, uplifted 
witli difficulty into expres-'ion by the high thoughts it 
utterri, or it may in itself bi^i'ome so saiumted with warm 
life and delicious a^eociatiou that every sentence stmll 
palpitate and thrill with the mere fascination of Ihe 
syllahlL'S. The siaine is not more surely included in 
the block of marble than is all conceivable splendor of 
Utterance in "Worcester's Unabridged." And as Ruskin 
says of painting that it is in the perfection and precision 
of the instantaneous Hne that th': claim to immortality is 
made, iK) it is easy lo see that a. phrase may outweigh 
a hbrary. Keats heads the catalogue of things real with 
" sun, moon, and passages of Sliakespeare " ; and Keats 
himself bus left behind him winged wonders of expression 
that were not surpassed by Shakespeare, nor by any one 
else who ever dare<l touch the English tongue. There 
may be phrases wliich shall be palaces to dwel^ in, ti'eas- 
ure-housea to explore : a single word may be a window 
from which one may perceive all the kingdoms of the 
earth and the glory of them. Oftentimes a word thall 
speak what accumulated volumes have laliored in vain lo 
utter : there may be years of crowded passion ia a word, 
and half a life in a sentence. 
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Such bein«r the majest j of the art you seek to practise, 
you can at least take time and deliberation before dis- 
honoring it. Disabu-ie yourself especially of the belief 
that any grace or flow of style can come from writing 
rapidly. Haste can make you slipsho<l, but it can nev«*r 
make you gnic(*ful. With what dismay one n^ads of the 
wonderful fellows in fashionable novels, who can eaAilj 
dash off a brilliant essay in a single night ! When I 
think how slowly my poor thoughts come in, how tanlily 
they connect themselves, what a delicious prolonged per- 
plexity it is to cut and contrive a decent clothing of 
words for them, as a little girl <loes for her doll, — nay, 
how many new outfits a single sentence sometimes costs 
before it is presentable, till it seems at la-t, like our army 
on the Potomac, as if it never could be thoroughly 
clothed, — I certainlv should never dare to venture into 
print, but for the confirmed suspicion that the greatest 
writers have done even thus. Do you know, my dear 
neophyte, how Balzac used to compose ? As a specimen 
of the labor that sometimes goes to make an effective 
style, the process is worth recording. When Balzac had 
a new work in view, he first spent weeks \n stinlying from 
real life for it, haunting the streets of Paris by day and 
night, note-book in hand. His materi;jls gained, he shut 
himselF up till the book was written, perhaps two months, 
absolutely excluding everybody but his pul)lish(»r. He 
emerged pale and thin, with the completer manuscript in 
his hand, — not only written, but almost rewritten, so 
thoroughly was the original copy altered, interlined, and 
rearranged. This strange production, almost illegible, 
was sent to the unfortunate printers ; with infinite dif- 
ficulty a proof-sheet was obtained, which, being sent to 
the author, was presently returned in a condition almost 
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as lj(>]ieless as lliai of the amnuscripl. Wlinle rcii- 
teiices were erased, olhers trRnaposed, everything miKi- 
iliud. A Hecond Hnd a lliird proof followsii, alike torn 
to pieces by the ravenous pen of Balsnc. The de- 
spairing printers labored by turns, on!y ihe picked men 
of the uflice being equal to the task, and ibey relieving 
each other at hourly intervals, an beyond ihat tinie no 
one could endui-e the fatigue. Al hi't, by the fourth 
proof-sheet, tlie author too was wearied out, though not 
tontented. ''Iwork leo hounj out of the twenty-four," 
sflid he, " over the elaboration of my unhappy style, and 
I am never satisfied, myself, when all ia dune." 

Do not n)ni|i]ain that this scrupulousness is probably 
wasted, ai^cr al), and ihnt nobody knows. The public 
knows. People criticise far beyond what they can at- 
tain. When the Athenian audience hissed a public 
speaker for a mi^proniincialiou, it did not follow that any 
one of ilie malcoiilenLs could pronounce as well as the 
orator. In our own lyceuin-audiences there may not be 
a man who does not yield to his own private eecen trie i ties 
of dialect, hut see if they do not appreciate good Eng- 
lish from Sumner or Phillips ! Men talk of wriiing down 
to the public ta^te who have never yet written up lo that 
standard. "There never yet was a good tongue." said 
old Fuller, '■ that wanted ears lo hear it." If one were 
BKpecling lo be judged by a few scholars only, one might 
hope ^omehow to cajole thera ; but it is thi^ vast, uiiiui- 
passioned, unconscious tribunal, this average judgment of 
intelligent minds, which is truly formidable. It is some- 
thing more undying than senates and more omnipotent 
than courts, something which rapidly cancels all Iran^irnry 
reputations, and at last becomes the organ of eternal jua- 
tice and awai'da po.-<thumous fame. 
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Tilt* first <)einan<1 m:ul<* by tlie pul)lic upon every corii- 
|K)<iti(m is, uf'<H>nrMN that it should Ix; nttrnciive. In ad- 
«lrt»>sin<if :i iniscvllanrons HiidiiMin', whether through i*ye 
or car, it is (*(*rtain that no man living hud a right to be 
tiMlioiH. Every editor is llnTffbre compelled to insist 
that his contributors should make themselves agreeable, 
whatever else they may do. To be agreeable, it is not 
nt'cessary to be amusing; an essay maybe thoroughly 
delightful without a single witticism, while a monotone 
of jokes soon grows tedious. Charge your style with 
life, and the public will not ask for conundrums. But 
the profouinler your discourse, the greater must neces- 
sarily be the effort to refresh and diversify. I have ob- 
served, in adtlressing audiences of childn'n in schools and 
elsewhere, that there is no fact so grave, no thought so 
abstract, but you can make it very interesting to the small 
people, if you will only put in plenty of detail and illus- 
tration ; and I have not observed that in this respect 
grown men are so very dif!*crent. If, tht^refore, in writ- 
ing, yon lind it your mission to be abstruse, fight to ren- 
der your statement clear and attractive, as if your life 
depended on it : yonr literary life does depend on it, and, 
if yon fail. relaj)ses into a dead Iani:uai»e, and becomes, like 
that of Coleridge, only a Bioijntpltid Literaria, Labor, 
therefore, not in thought alone, but in utterance; clothe 
and reelotlie your grand conception twenty times, if need 
be, until you find some phra-e that with its grandeur shall 
be lucid also. It is this unwearied literary patience that 
has enabled Emerson not merely to introduce, but even to 
])opularize, thoughts of such a (piality as never reached 
the popular mind before. And when a writer, thus la- 
borious to do his utmo-t for his disciples, becomes after 
all incomprehensible, we can try to believe that it is only 
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thrtt ineviiable obseuriiy of depth whicli Coleridge chIIb 
a compliment lo the reuder. 

In Jeuniiiig to write availably, a newi^pRper-oSiue is a 
capital pi'epai'atory scliool. Nothing is so good to teat.-h 
the uae of insieriftla, and lo compel to pungency of elyle. 
Beiiig always at close quarters with his readers, a jour- 
nalist must ^hoL'tea and sharpen his sentences, or he is 
(loomed. Yet this menial akrtni»^s is bought at a severe 
price, such living from hand to mouth cheapeitx the 
whole mode of iLtellectuul existeni-e, and it would seem 
that no succe^fiil journalist could ever get the newspaper 
out of his blood, or achieve any higli literary success. 

For purposes of illustration and eluciJaiion, iind even 
for amplitude, of vocabulary, wealth of aecumuhited ma- 
terials is e.'^sential ; and whether thia wealth be won hy 
reading or by expei'ieiice makes no great difference. 
Coleridge utlended Davy'a chemical lectures to acquire 
new melaphors, and it is of no consequence whether one 
comes lo literature from a library, a macliine-shop, or a 
forecaacle, provided he has learned to work with thorough- 
nesa the soil he knows. Kemember, however, that copi- 
ous preparation has its perils also, in the i^rude display to 
which it tempts. The object of high culture is not to 
exhibit culture, but its results. You do not put guatio 
on your garden that your garden may blossom guano. 
Indeed, even for the proper subordination of one's own 
thoughts the same self-control is needed ; and there la no 
Bererer test of literary training than in the power to 
prune out your most cherished sentence, when you iind 
that the sacrifice will help the symmetry or vigor of the 

Be noble both in the afflnence and the economy of 
your diction ; spare no wealth that you can put in, and 
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tolerate no superfluity that can be struck out. Remem- 
ber the Lacedemonian who was fined for Miying that in 
three words which might as well liave beeu expreijised in 
two. Do not throw a dozen vague epithets at a thing, 
in the hope that some one of them will fit ; but study 
each phnise so carefully that tiie most ingenious critic 
cannot alter it without 8{)oiling the whole passage for 
everyboily but himself. For the same reason do not take 
refuge, as was the pnictice a few yeai*s since, in Grerman 
combinations, heart-utterances, soul -sentiments, and hy- 
phenized phrases generally ; but roll your thought into 
one good English word. There is no fault which seems 
so hopeless as commonplaceness, but it is really easier to 
elevate the commonplace than to reduce the turgid. How 
few men in all the pride of culture can emulate the eai>y 
grace of a bright woman's letter ! 

Have faith enough in your own individuality to keep 
it resolutely down for a year or two. A man has not 
much intellectual capital who cannot allow himself a 
brief interval of modesty. Premature individualism 
commonly ends either in a reaction against the original 
whims, or in a mannerism which perpetuates them. For 
mannerism no one is great enough, because, though in 
the hands of a strong man it imprisons us in novel fasci- 
nation, yet we soon grow weary, and then hate our prison 
forever. How sparkling was lieade's crisp brilliancy in 
" Peg Wotfington ! " — but into what disagreeable affec- 
tations it has since degenerated ! Carlyle was a boon to 
the human race, amid the tameness into which English 
style was declining; but who is not tired of him and his 
(watchwords now ? Now the age has outgrown him, and 
is approaching a mode of writing which unites the smooth- 
ness of the eighteenth century with the vital vigor of the 
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RevenU-enth, bo tijal Sir Tlmmus Browne and Andrew 
Marvcll seem quite oa netir lo u9 aii Pofie or Addison, — 
a style penotruted witli the be^t epiril of Carlyle, witliout 
a trace oC Carlylii^ra. 

Be neither loo lax nor too prerisR in your use of lan- 
^agK: tlie one fault ends iu stiHiiess, tiji: uilit-r in slang. 
Some one told the Emperor Tilterius that be might give 
citixKHdhip to men, but not to word«. Tu be sure, Louis 
Xiy. in (Childhood, wiiibinn; for h (uirriagc, culled for 
moil earrosse, and miide tbe farmer feminine a mafli'uline 
to all future Frenclimen. But do not undertakf lo ex- 
ercise Ihe^^e prer^igatives oC royalty until you are ([uite 
sure of being crowned. The only thing J remember in 
our colli-ge teKl-book of Rhetoric i:< one Hdmirulde verse 
of caution which it quoted : — 

" In worrls, os faahiona, the saniB rule will hold, 
Alike fuimnie, if too new or old; 
Be not tUe Stbd by wbom tho new are tried, 
Sur yet tlia last to lay tlio old oelde." 

Especially do not indulge any fantaatic preference for 
either Latin or Anglo-Saxon, the two great wings on 
whicji our maguifii'ent Engli:-h soars and sings; we can 
spare neither. Tbe combination givcj us an affluence of 
Bynonymes and a delicacy of dj^crimiualioa suuh as no 
unmixed idiom can show. 

While you utterly shun slang, wlietlier native or for- 
eign born, — at present, by tbe way, our popular writers 
use far less slang ihiin the £ug]igli, — ^yei do not shrink 
from Ami-ricanisms, eo th)>y be good ones. American 
literature is now thoroughly out of leading-strings; and 
ihe nation which supplied tbe first appreciative audience 
for Carlyle, Tennyson, and the Brownings, can certainly 
trust its own literary ii 
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needs. To be sure, the iiK^lejrancies with which we fire 
chiefly reproached are not distinctively Amcrictiu : Burke 
uses ** pretty considerahh* '* ; Miss Burney Niya, " I 
trembled a few " ; the Knjilish Bible says '* reckon," 
Locke has *• {rucss," and Southfy ** realize," in the exact 
sense in which one sometimes hears them used collo- 
quially here. Nevertheless, such improprieties ai*e of 
course to be avoided ; but whatever good Americanisms 
exist, let us hold to them by all means. The diction of 
Emerson alone is a suincient proof, by its unequalled 
range and precision, that no people in the world ever had 
acwss to a vocabulary so rich and copious as we are ac- 
quiring. To the previous tntditions and associations of 
the English tongue we add resources of contemporary life 
suol) as England cannot rival. Political freedom makes 
every man an individual; a vast industrial activity noakes 
every man an inventor, not merely of labor-saving ma- 
chines, bnt of labor-saving words ; universal schooling 
populariz<^'i all thought and siiarpens the edge of all lan- 
guage. We unconsciously demand of our writers the 
same dasi> and the same accuracy that we demand in 
railroading or dry-goo<ls jobbing. The mixture of na- 
tionalities is constantly coining and exchanging new feli- 
cities of dialect : Ireland, S<'0tland, (Tcnnanv, Africa, are 
present everywhere with their various contributions of 
wit and sbrewdnes-J, thought and geniality : in New York 
and elsewhere one lin<ls whole thoronghf'nres of France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal ; on our Western railways there 
are placards printed in Swedi>h ; even China is creeping 
in. The colonies of England are too far and too provin- 
cial to have had much reflex intluenee on her literature, 
but !iow our phrasc^dogy is already ainplili(Ml by our rela- 
tions with Spanish America! The life-blooil of Mexico 
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flowed into our newspapers while Ihe Me^ictii) war was in 
progress ; and the gold of California glitters in onr prim- 
ers. Many foreign cilies may show a greater Turiery of 
mere DHtional costumes, but llie n^preaentative value of our 
immigi-unt tribes is llir greater frona the very fact that they 
mei^ their mental costume in ours. Thn* ibe American 
writer finds bimsdf among his phrar^es like an American 
sen-captain amid his crew : a medley of nil nations, wail- 
ing for some organizing mind to mould tliem inio a unit 
of force. 

There are certain minor malter*, subsidiary to ele- 
gance, if not elegancies, and ihen'fore woilh attention. 
Do not habitually prop your Rentencea on cnitthes, such 
as Italics and exclamation-points, but make ihem stand 
witbout aid ; if iliey cannot emphasizi) Ihem-elve?, these 
devices are commonly but a caafeasion of helplessness. 
Do not leave loose cnda as you go on, stragglinj; things, 
to be caught up and dragged along uneasily in t'oot-nolea, 
but work them all in neatly, as Biddy at her bread-pan 
gradnally kneads in all ihe outlying bil.s of dough, till she 
has one round and comely mnT^K. Reduce yourself to 
short allowance of parentheses and dashes ; if you cm- 
ploy thera merely from clumsiues?, they will lose all their 
proper power in your bands. Economize quotation-marks 
also, clear that diist from ynur pages, assume your read- 
ers to be acquainted with the current jokes and the piock 
epithets : all pei-sons like the compliment of having it pre- 
sumed that they know somrlliing, and prefer to discover 
the wit or bt-auty of your allusion without a guide-board. 

The same principle applies to learneJ citations and the 
results of study. Knead these thoroughly in, supplying 
the mnximura of desired information wiili a minimum of 
visible schoolmaster. It requirtja no pedati 
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¥aicVu\ to indirate h intithenmtical inin«1. but only the 
habitual use of cK*ar terms and close eoiinectioDs. To 
employ in ai'fj^umont the forms of Whati'ly*H Logic would 
render it probable that you are juvenile and certain that 
you are te<lious ; wreathe the chain with rosen. The 
more you have studied fbivi^n lHn<;ua<jres, the more you 
will be dis()osed to keep Ollendortf in the liackground: 
the pro(>er result of such accpiiiements is visible iu a finer 
ear for words; so that Cioethe said, the man who had 
studied but one langua<;e could not know that one. But 
spare the raw material ; deal as cautiously in Latin as 
did General Jackson when Jack Downing whs out of the 
way ; and avoid French as some fashionable novelists 
avoid Kngli^h. 

Thus far, these are elementary and rather technical 
suggestions, fitted for the very opening of your literary 
career. Supposing you fairly in print, there aixs needed 
some further counsels. 

Do not waste a mmute, not a second, in trying to de- 
monstrate to others the merit of your own performance. 
If your work does not vindicate itself, you cannot vindi- 
cate it, but you can labor steadily on to something which 
needs no advocate but itself. It was said of Ilaydon, the 
English artist, that, if )te had taken half the pains to 
paint great pictures that he took to persuade the public 
he had painted them, his fame would have been secure. 
Like his was the career of poor Home, who wrote the 
farthing epic of " Orion " with one grand line in it, and 
a prose work (without any), on '* The False Medium ex- 
cluding Men of Genius from the Public." He spent 
years in ineffectually trying to repeal the exclusion in his 
own case, and has since manfully gone to the grazing 
regions in Australia, hoping there at least to find the 
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sheep and ihe goals better discriminHted. Du not emu- 
Isli! tlifse tmgedies. Remember liow many greiit writers 
have L-realed the taste by u-hicb tbey were enjnyed, Hnd 
do not be in a hurry. Tougben yourself a liiili-, and ac- 
ci)m|ilisb something belter. Iniicribe above your desk the 
nurds of Rivarol, " Genius is only great patience." It 
lakf.n less time to build an avenue of shingle pnliieea than 
to hidu away unseen, blt>ck by block, the vast foundation- 
Riones of an observatory. MoBl bygone liierury iiimea 
bave been very eliort-lived in Amerii^, because tbey have 
lasted no longer than they deserved. Hapjiening tiie 
other day to recur to a list of Cambridge lyceum-Itc- 
turers in ray bnyiali days, I tind with dismay that the 
only name now popularly remembered is that of Kmer- 
eon: death, oblivion, or a professorship has closed over 
each of tile others, while llie whole standard of American 
liierature has been vastly raised meanwhile, and no doubt 
pari.ly through their labors. To tbia day, some of our 
most gifted writers are being dwarfed by the unkind 
friendlineSB of loo early praise. It wa* Keats, the most 
preroeious of all great poets, who declared that " nothing 
is finer for purposes of production tban a very gradual 
ripening of the intellectual powers." 

Yet do not he made conceited by obscurity, any more 
than by notoriety. SLmy flue geniuses have been long 
neglected; but what, would become of us, if all the neg- 
lected were to turn out geniuses? It is unsafe reason- 
ing from either exli'eme. You are not necessarily writ- 
ing like Holmes because your reputation for talent began 
in college, nor like Hawtliorne because you bave been 
before the public ten year* without an admirer. Above 
all. do not seek to encourage yourself by dwelling on the 
dd'ecU of your rivals ■- strength comes only fi-om what is 
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above you. Northcote, the painter, saiJ, that, in olwerv- 
ing an inferior picture, he always felt liis spirits droop, 
with the stispicion ihut perhaps he ilemveil himself anii 
his own paintings [night be no blotter ihim ihHi ; but the 
work^ of (he niighly musters always gave liiin miewtul 
strength, in ihe hc)|ie that perliajis his own had in their 
amaller way aomcthiug of the BHme ciivine quality. 

Do not compliiceni ly imagine, becauae your first literary 
attempt proved good and successful, that your second 
will doubtless improve upon it. The very contrary som&' 
times happens. A man drernns for years over one pro- 
jected composition, uU his reading convergea to it, all his 
experience stands related to i(, it \i ihe net result of hii 
existence up to a certain lime, it ia the cistern into which 
he pnur.' his accumulated life. Emboldened hy success 
he mistakes the cistern for a fountain, and instantly taps 
bis brain again. The secund production, as compared 
iVilh the tirst, coBts but half the pains and attains but & 
quarter part of the me.rit; a little more of fluency and 
(aciUty perhaps, — but the vigor, the wealth, the origi- 
nality, the head of water, in sliorl, are wanting. One 
would think that almost any intelligent man might write 
one good thing in a lifetime, by reserving himself long 
enough : it is the eSbrt alter ((uaniity which proves de- 
structive- The greatest man has passed his zenith, when 
he once begins to cheapen his style of work and sink into 
a book-maker: alter thai, though the newspapers may 
never hint at it, nor bis admirers own it, the decline of 

Yet lht> aulhor is not alone to blame for this, but also 
the world which flrst tempts and then reproves him. 
Goethe says, that, if a {>erson once does a good thing, 
society forms a league to prevent hia doing another. Uiii 
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FPclusion is gone, and therefore his unconfciousne?!! nnd 
hid leisure ; luxuries tempt him from his rrugalll;, and 
soon he tnust toil for luxurie.-i ; then, becaus<; he has done 
one thing well, he ie ui^ed to squander him^^elf and do a 
thousand things badly. In tlii« i^iuntry especiBlJy, if one 
can leam Ittiigunge^, he must go to Congi'ess ; if he can 
ai'gue H. hiw-case, he niUiit bi-come ageni of a fat^tory : out 
of thia comes a variety of trHiniiig which is very valuable, 
hut a wise niai) must have strength to call in his re^urces 
before middle life, prune off divergent aL-tiviiius, and con- 
centralfi himself on the main work, be it what it may. 
It is shameful to see the iiidclerminate lives of many of 
i>«r gifted men, unable lo re.'^ist the temptntions of a huay 
land, and so losing tliemselves in an aimlees and miscel- 
liineous career. 

Yet it is unjust and unworthy in Marsh to disfigure his 
fine work on tlic English lunanage by traducing all who 
now wriie that tongue. "None seek ihe audience, St, 
though few, which contented the nmliilion of Millon, and 
all writers for the press now meaiiure their glory by their 
gains," and so icidednitely onward, — nhicli is simply 
cant. Does a man who honestly earns hia annual ten 
thousand dollars by writing "dime novel.s" tiike rank 
as head of Amerii'an literature hy virtue of hia salary? 
Because the jirofits of true literature are rising,^ trivial 
as they still are beside tho<e of commerce or the pro- 
fessions, — ilH merits do not necessarily decrease, but 
llie contrary is more likely to happen ; for in this pur- 
suit, as in all others, cheap work is usually poor work. 
None but gentlemen of fortune can enjoy the bliss of 
writing for nothing and paying their own printer. Nor 
does the prncticit of I'ompen^ation by (he page work the 
injury that has often been ignorantly predietcd. No 
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Gonlribuloi' need liopt^ to cover two paj;es of n ronga- 
sine with wliiit ml^ht be nili-qualnly aiiiil iu one, iinle:^ 
he ussumes hU editor lo Ire a.t foo\\f.h ns liini'^elf. The 
Spartans exiled Ciesipliun for brug^ng ihat he rniild 
Bpeak the whole day on nny subject selected; and a 
modern periodical is of little value, unless it has a Spar- 
tan At its heiid. 

Striye always to remember — though it does nol seem 
the plan of the universe that we should quite bring it hume 
to ourselves — that " To- Day is a king in disguise," and 
that this Americ.in literature of ours will be ju^t as claiwe 
a lhing. if we do our part, as any which the pa$t has treas- 
ured. There is a mirage over all literary assoeiatioas. 
Keats and Lamb seem lo our young people to he existenci-S 
as remote and legendary as Homer, yet it is not an old 
man's life since Keata was an awkward boy at the door 
of Hazlitt's I ectu re-room, and Lnmb was introilucing Tal- 
t'ourd to Wonlsworth as his own only admirer. In read- 
ing Spence's " Anecdotes," Pope ami Addison appear no 
further ofl'; and wherever I open lincon's " Esi^ays," I 
am sure lo end at last with that one magical sentence, an- 
nihilating centuries. *' When I was a cliild, and Qaeen 
Elizabeth was in the flower of her years," 

And (his imperceptible Iranslbrmalion of the common- 
place present into the storied past applies equally to the 
pursuits of war and lo the serene^t works of peace. Bo 
not misled by the excitements of the moment • into over- 
rating the charms of military life. In this chaos of 
uniforms, we seem to be approaching times such as ex- 
isted in England aRer Waterloo, when the splenetic 
Byron declared that the only dislinctinn was to he a htlle 
undistinguished. No doubt, war brings out grand and 
■ WriHtiieilrly in tfG2. 
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unexpticled qualities, nnd there is a perpunial fuscina- 
lion in Ihe Elizabethan Baleighs anJ SiJfieya, heroes of 
pen and Bword. But the fact la patent, that there is 
scarcely any nrt whoi'e mdimenla are bo easy to acquire 
»B the military ; the mnnuala of lactica hnve no difricuj- 
ties eompHrable to those of the ordinary professional texi- 
boohs; and any one who can drill a hoat's crew or a bull 
club can learn in a very few weeks to di-ill a company or 
even aregiinenL Given in addition the power lo com- 
mand, to organize, and lo execute, — high qualities, 
though not rare in this enmrnunity, — and you have a 
man needing but time and experience lo make a general. 
Alore llinn thia can be acquired only by an excliiBive ab- 
Mirption in this one art ; iia Napoleon said, that, to have 
good soldiers, a nation mu't be always at war. 

If, therefore, duty and opportunity call, count it a priv- 
ilege to obtain your irhnre in the new cai^er ; throw 
yourself into it as rei^lutely and joyously lis if it were ii 
ampaign in ine Adirondack, but never farii^y for 
. liiat you have discovered any grander or man- 
lier life than yon should have been leading every day at 
home. It is not needful here to decide which ie intriu- 
aiciilly the better thing, n column of a newspaper or a 
column of attack, Wordsworth's " Lines on Immorlalily " 
or Wellingion'a Lines of Torres Vedras; each is noble, 
if nobly done, though po'terity seems lo remember litera- 
ture the longest. The h riler is not celebrated for having 
been the favorite of the conqueror, but sometimes the 
conqueror only for having favored or even for having 
spurned the writer. " When the great Sultan died, hia 
power and glory departed from him, and nothing re- 
mained but this one fact, that he knew not Ihe worth of 
Fcrdousi." There is a slight delusion in this d^z/.ling 
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glory. What a fantastic whim the young lieutenants 
thought it, when General Wolfe, on the eve of battle^ 
said of Gray*8 *' Klejry," ** Gentlemen, I would rather 
have written that |K>eni than have t:iken Quebec*' Yet, 
no doubt, it is by the memory of that remark that Wolfe 
will live the longest, — aided by the stmy line of another 
poet, still reminding us, not needlessly, tliat ** Wolfe*8 
great name 's cotemporal with our own," 

Om^ the poets and the sages were held to be pleasing 
triHers, tit for hours of relaxation in the lulls of war. 
Now the pursuits of peace are recognized as the real, and 
war as the accidental. It interrupts all higher avoita- 
tions, as does the cry of fire : when the lire is extin- 
guished, the important affairs of life are resumed. A few 
years ago the London ** Times " was bewailing that all 
thought and culture in England were suspended by the 
Crimean War. **We want no more books. Give us 
good recruits, at least five feet seven, a good model for a 
fioating-hattery, and a gun to take effect at fi\Q thousand 
yards, — and Wiiigs and Tories, lligii and Low Church, 
lli»' poets, a-itronomers, and critics, may settle it amonnj 
themselves." How remote seems that epoch now ! and 
how remote will the present erelong apj.ear ! while art 
and science will resume their sway serene, beneath skies 
eternal. Yesierday 1 turned from treatise-j on gunnery 
and fortification to open Milton's Latin Poems, which I 
had never read, and there, in the *• Sylviirum Liber," I 
came upon a passnire as grarnl as anything in " Paradise 
Lost," — his description of Plato's archetypal man, the 
vast ideal of the human race, eternal, incorrupt, coeval 
with the stars, dwelling either in the sidereal spaces, or 
an)ong the Lethean mansions of souls unborn, or pacing 
the unexplored confines of the habitable globe. There 
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Btoad ihe iDBJe.'tic image, veiled in a dead lan<:uage, yet 
BLiil vii^iblti ; ami it was ua if one of ihe poet's own 
sylran groves had been suddenly eut down, and opened a 
view of Olympus. Then all lliej^e present fuscinaling 
trivialities of war and diplomacy ebbed Hway, like Greece 
and Home beture (liem, and there .^eemed nolbing real in 
the universe but Plato's arclieiypal iniin. 

Indeed, it is the sarae williall eonlemporary notorieties. 
In alt free governments, especially, it is the habit to over- 
rate the dramatis personee of the hour. How empty lo 
us are now the names of the great Anieriean poliiicians 
of the last generation, a'^ Cifiwfbrd and Lowndes ! — yet 
it is but a few years aiuee these men filled in the public 
ear as large a i>pace as Clay or Calhoun afierwards, and 
when tliey di<?d, the race of the giants seemed ended. 
The palh to oblivion of these later idoU is jiisl as sui-e; 
even Webster will be lo the next age but a mighly tra- 
dition, and all that he has left will appear no more eom- 
mepsurate with liis fame than is his statue by Powers. 
If anything is lo give longer life to the siatesmeii of to- 
day, it is only because we are engaged in a contest of 
more vital principles, which may Iwiter embalm the men. 
Qf all gifts, eloquence is the mo»t short-hi ed. The most 
aecomplished orator fades forgotten, and )ii'< laurels pa^^s 
lo some hoarse, inaudible Burke, accounI<.-d raliier a bore 
during his lifetime, and po-se.-sed of a ikcuHy of scatter^ 
ing, not convincing, the members of the Hnu-e. '■ After 
all." faid the brilliiint Clioate, with melancholy foreboding, 
"a book is (he only immortality." 

So few men in any age are bom with a marked gift 
for literary expression, so few of this number have ac- 
cess to high culture, so few even of these have the per- 
sonal nobleness to aae ibeir powers well, and this small 
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band is finally so decimated by disease and manifold dis- 
aster, that it makes one shudder to observe how little of 
the embodied intellect of any age is left behind. Litera- 
ture, is attar of roses, one distilled drop from a million 
blossoms. Think how Spain and Portugal once divided 
the globe between them in a treaty, when England was a 
petty kingdom of illiterate tribes! — and now all S[)ain 
is condensed for us into Cervantes, and all Portugal into 
the fading fame of the unread Camoens. The long 
magnificence of Italian culture has left us only / Quaitro 
Poetic the Four Poets. The difference between Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries is not that he is read twice^ 
ten times, a hundred times as much as they : it is an ab- 
solute difference ; he is read, and they are only printed. 

Yet, if our life be immortal, this temporary distinction 
is of little moment, and we may learn humility, without 
learning despair, from earth's evanescent glories. Who 
cannot bear a few disappointments, if the vista be so wide 
that the mute inglorious Miltons of this sphere may in 
some other sing their Paradise as Found ? War or 
peace, fame or forgetfulness, can bring no real injury to 
one who has formed the fixed purpose to live nobly day 
by day. I fancy that in some other realm of existence 
we may look back with a kindly interest on this scene of 
our earlier life, and say to one another, " Do you re- 
member yonder plaiK^t, where once we went to school " ? 
And whether our elective study here lay chiefly in the 
fields of action or of thought will matter little to us then, 
wlien other schools shall have led us through other dis- 
ciplines. 
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PARIS smiled, for an hour or two, in the year 1801, 
when, amidst Napolfoii's mighty projects Toi- i«- 
modelling ihe religion and government of his empire, ih« 
ironical satirist, Bylvain Marechal, ihruat in hid *' Plan 
for a Law prohibiting the Alphabet to Women." Dar- 
ing, keen, sarcaMie, learned, the little tract retains to-day 
so much of its pungency, that we can hardly wonder at 
the honest simplicity of the author's friend and biographer, 
Madame Gacon Dufour, who declared that he must be 
insane, and proceeded to prove lierself so by soberly re- 
plying to him. 

His proposed statute consists of eighty-two clause!), and 
is fortified by a " whereas " of a hundred and thirteen 
weighty reason^. He exhausts the range of history to 
show the frightful results which have followed this taste 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge ; quotes the Eiicy- 
clop^die, to prove that the woman who knows the alpha- 
bet has already lost a portion of her innocence ; cites the 
ojiinion of Moliere, that any Ceniale who has unhappily 
learned anything in ihia line should affect ignorance, when 
possible ; asserts that knowledge rarely makes men at- 
tractive, and females never : opines ihnt women have no 
oci-asiuu to peruse Ovid's " Art of Love," aince they 
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know it all in advance ; remarks that three quarters of 
female autliors are no b(>tter than they should be ; main- 
tains that Madame Guion would have been far more use- 
ful had she been merely pretty and an ignoramus, such 
as Nature made her, — that Ruth and Naomi could not 
read, and Boaz probably would never have married into 
the family, had they possessed that accomplishment, — 
that the Spartan women did not know the al[)habet, nor 
the Amazons, nor Penelope, nor Andromache, nor Lu- 
cretia, nor Joan of Arc, nor Petrarch's Laura, nor tlie 
daughters of Charlemagne, nor the three hundred and 
sixty-five wives of Mohammed ; but that Sappho and 
Madame de Maintenon could read altogether too well ; 
while the case of Saint Brigitta, who brought forth twelve 
children and twelve books, was clearly exceptional, and 
afforded no safe precedent. 

It would .-eem that the brilliant Frenchman touched 
the root of the matter. Ought women to learn the 
alphabet ? There the whole question lies. Concede this 
little fulcrum, and Archimedea will move the world be- 
fore she has done with it : it becomes merely a question 
of time. Resistance must be made here or nowhere. 
Ohsta principiis. Woman must be a subject or an equal : 
there is no middle gi-ound. What if the Chinese proverb 
should turn out to be, after all, the summit of wisdom, 
" For men, to cultivate virtue is knowledge ; for women, 
to renounce knowledge is virtue " ? 

No doubt, the progress of events is slow, like the work- 
ing of the laws of gravitation generally. Certainly, there 
has been but little change in the legal position of women 
since China was in its prime, until within the last dozen 
years. Lawyers admit that the fundamental theory of 
English and Oiiental law is the same on this point : Man 
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and wife are one. and that on« is ttie husband. It is ilie 
oldest of legal iraditions. When Biackaione declares 
lh«t "llie very being and exisience of the womnn \a sus- 
pended during the marriage." and American Kent ecLnes 
Chat ** her legal uxistcnce and Huthoriiy are in n manner 
lost"; wben Petersdorfi* asserM iliat " the husband had 
the right of imposing such corporeal restraints a.* he may 
deem necessary," and Bacon that " the husband hath, by 
law, power and dominion over liig wife, and may keep her 
by force within the bounds of duty, anil may beat her, 
but not in a violeni or pruel manner " ; when Mr. Justice 
Coleridge rules that the husband, in uertairi ca=ea, " has 
a right to conline his wife in l>is own dwelling-house, and 
reslrnin her from liberty for an iridetinite time," and 
Baron Alderson sums it all up tersely, " The wife is only 
the eerrant of her husband," — these high authorities 
simply reaffirm the. dogma of the Genloo code, four thou- 
sand years old and mori?, "A man, both day and nighf, 
must keep his wife so much in subjection tliat she by no 
means be mi.-itre.ts of her own actions. If the wife have 
her own free will, notwithstanding fhe beof asupei-ior 
caste, she will behave amiss." 

Yet behind these unchanging institutions, a pres^nre 
has been for centuries becoming concentrated, which, 
now that it has begun to act, is threatening to overthrow 
them all. It has not yet operated very visibly in th« 
Old World, where (even in England) the majority of 
women have not yet mastered the alphabet, and cannot 
sign their own names in the maiTiage-rej^i-itcr. But in 
this country, the vast changes of the la^t few years are 
already a matt«r of hbtory. No trumpet has been 
sounded, no earthquake has been felt, while Stale after 
Slate has ushered into legal existence one half of the 
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population within its borders. Every free State in the 
American Union, except, perhaps, Illinois and New 
Jersey, has conceded to married women, in some form, 
the separate control of property. Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania have gone further, and 
given them the control of their own earnings, — given it 
wholly and directly, that is, — while New York and other 
States have given it partially or indirectly. Legislative 
1 committees in Ohio and Wisconsin have recommended in 
', printed reports the extension of the right of suffrage to 
women. Kentucky (like Canada) has actually extended 
it, in certain educational matters, and a Massachusetts 
legislative committee has suggested the same thing ; 
while the Kansas Constitutional Convention came within 
a dozen votes of expunging the word male from the State 
Constitution.* Surely, here and now, might poor M. 
Marechal exclaim, the bitter fruits of the original seed 
appear. The sad question recurs, whether women ought 
ever to have tasted of the alphabet. 

It is true that Eve ruined us all, according to theology, 
without knowing her letters. Still there is something to 
be said in defence of that venerable ancestress. Tiie 
Veronese lady, Isotta Nogarola, five hundred and thirty- 
six of whose learned epistles were preserved by 1>5 
Thou, composed a dialogue on the question, Whether 
Adam or Eve had committed the greater sin ? But 
Ludovico Domenichi, in his " Dialogue on the Nobleness 
of Women," maintains that Eve did not sin at all, be- 
cause she was not even created when Adam was told not 
to eat the apple. It is "in Adam all died," he shrewdly 
says ; nobody died in Eve : which looks plausible. Be 
that as it may. Eve's daughters are in danger of swallow- 

* Written in 1858. 
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mg a whole harvest of forbidden fruil, in these revolu- 
tioimr/ daya, unless soraetliing be done to cut olF the 
Bupjily. 

It haa been seriously asserted, that during llie last half- 
ceniury niore books have been written by women- and 
about women tlian dunng all the previous ancounteit 
sg8«. It may be true; although, when we thhik of the 
innumerable volumes of Memoires by French women of 
ihe aeventeentb aud eighltenib centuries, — each juatify- 
iDg the exisCeace of her own ten volumes by thu remark, 
thaC all her contemporaries were writing as muny, — 
ve have our doubts. As to the iricreused multitude of 
general treatises on the female ses, however, — in edu- 
cation, life, health, disea^sei^, charm.'', dress, deeds, sphere, 
rights, wrongs, work, wages, encroach ra en ts, and idiosyn- 
crusied genernlly, — [here can he no doubt whatever ; and 
the poorest of Ihese books recognizes a. condition of pub- 
lie sentiment of which no other age ever dreamed. 

Still, literary history preserves the names of some re- 
foiiuers before ihe Reformation, in t!iis matter. There 
was Signora Moderala Fonts, the Yenetian, who lefl a 
book 10 be published after her death, in 1^02, Dei 
Sleriti delle Donne." There was hep lownawoman, 
Lucrezia Marinelln, who followed, ten years after, with 
her esT^ay, *' La Nobilil^ e la Ecceieuza delle Dunne, cod 
Difetti e Muncamenri degli Uomini," — u comprehensive 
them--, truly I Then followed the all-uceomplished Anna 
Maria Schurman, in 1645, with her " Dissert alio de 
Ingeuii Muliebris ad Ductrinam et meliores Literas Apli- 
tudine," with a few miscellaneous leiters appended in 
Greek and Hebrew. At last cume boldly Jacipiette 
Guillaume, in )GG3, and threw down the gauntlet in her 
litle-puge, " Les Dames lUustres ; ou par bonnes el foi'tes 
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Raisons il se proiive que le Scxe Feminin sarpasse en 
toute Sorte de Genre le Sexe Masculin '* ; and with her 
came Margaret HoiifHet and a host of others ; and finally, in 
£ngland, Marj Wollstonecnifl, whose famous book, for- 
midable in it8 day, would seem rather conservative now ; 
and in America, that pious and worthy dame, Mrs. H. 
( Mather Crocker, Cotton Mather's grandchild, who, in 
. 1818, published the first book on the " Rights of Woman " 
■ ever written on this side the Atlantic. 

I 

Meanwhile there have never been wanting men, and 
strong men, to echo these appeals. From Cornelias 
Agrippa and his essay (1509) on the excellence of 
woman and her pre-eminence over man, down to the first 
youthful thesis of Agassiz, " Mens Feminae Viri Animo 
superior," there has been a succession of voices crying in 
the wilderness. In England, Anthony Gibson wrote a 
book, in 1599, called "A Woman's Woorth, defended 
against all the Men in the World, provinj; them to be 
more Perfect, Excellent, and Absolute in nil Vertuous 
Actions than any Man of what Qua lit ie soever, Inter- 
larded with Poetry^ Per contra, the It arned Acidalius 
publi>lied a book in Latin, and afterwards in French, to 
prove that women are not reasonable creatures. Modern 
theologians are at worst merely sub-acid, and do not al- 
ways say so, if they think so. Meanwhile most persons 
have been content to leave the world to go on its old 
course, in this matter as in others, and have thus ac- 
quiesced in that stern judicial decree, with which Timon 
of Athens sums up all his curses upon womankind, — 
"If there sit twelve women at the table, let a dozen of 
them be — as they are." 

Ancient or modern, nothing in any of these discussions 
is so valuable as the fact of the discussion itself. There 
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is no diiicnssion where thitre I4, no wron^. Nothing so 
iniiicates wrong as this roorbifl si^J^iuBpeclion. The com- . 
phiinis are a perpetual proteat, j+ic/ifefentes u perpeiual 
confeaaion. It is (00 lat« to ignore ^be qtieElion ; and, 
once opened, it una be seliled only on abVelule and per- 
mHnt-nC principles. There \a a wrong; b'UI nbei:e? Does 
woman already know too much, or too liltlft.? .-Was she 

1 created for miin's subject, or his equal ? Shall she- have 
the alphabet, or not ? ■ ..• . . 

(, Ancient mythology, which nnderlook to explain every- 

\ thing, easily acoonnted for the sodal and political dia- 
|| ahihtiea of woman. Goguet qiioti:s the story from St. 
k Ausustine, who got it from Varro. Cecrop?, building 
\ Athens, saw starting from the earth an olive-plant and a 
fountain, side by Me. The Delphic oracle saiil, that 
this indicated a sirife between Minerva and Neptune tor 
the honor of giving a name to the ciiy, and that the peo- 
I, pie must diicide between them. Cecropa thereupon as- 

ieembled the men, and the women aUo, who then had a 
right to vole ; and the resdlt was. that Minerva carried 
r the election by a gloriou* majority of one. Then Attica 
' was overflowed and laid wasTfe: of course the citizens at- 
I triboted the calamity to Neptnne, and resolved to puniBh 
L the women. I* was therefore determined thst in future 

^ they should not vole, nor should any child bear the name 
j, of its mother. 
I Thus easily did mythology explain all troublef^ome iu- 

iconautencies. But it is much that it should even have 
recogniaed them, at so early nn epoch, as needing ex- 
planation. When we ask for a less symbolical ehieida- 
lion, it lies within our reach. At least, it is not hard to 
take the first steps into the mystery. There are, to be 
j sure, some Howera of rhetoric in the way. The obstacle 
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to the participation of wopien in the alpliahet, or in any 
other privilege, has been thojglit by some to be the fear 
of impairing her d«'Ii<!aey, or of de>tro}ing her domes- 
ticity, or of confomljibg the distinction between the sexes. 
I doubt it. These have been plausible excuses. They 
have even i^eon genuine, though minor anxieties. But 
the whole tking, I take it, had always one simple, intelli- 
gible' basis, — sheer contempt for the suppoM*d intellectual 
inferiority of woman. She was not to be taught, because 
gD€i*was not worth teaching. The learned Acidalius, 
aforesaid, was in the majority. According to Aristotle 
and the Peripatetic-, woman was animal occasionatuntj 
as if a sort of monster and accidental production. Mediae- 
val councils, charitably asserting her claims to the rank 
of humanity, still pronounced her unfit for histrjuctiou. 
In the Hindoo dramas, she did not even speak the same 
language with her master, but used the dialect of slaves. 
When, in the sixteenth century, Frau^oise de Saintonges 
wished to establish girls' schools in France, ^he was 
hooted in the streets ; and her father called together four 
doctors, learned in the law, to decide whether she was not 
possessed by demons, to think of educating women, — 
pour s* assurer qu^instruire des fe mines netait pas un 
ceuvre du demon. 

It was the same with political rights. The foundation 
of the Salic Law was not any sentimental anxiety to 
guard female delicacy and domesticity. It was, as stated 
by Froissart, a blunt, hearty contempt : *' Tlie kingdom 
of France being too noble to be ruled by a woman." 
And the same principle was reaffirmed for our own insti- 
tutions, in rather softened lanjjuage, by Tiicophilns Par- 
sons, in his famous d«*fence of the rijjhts of Massachusetts 
men (the '* Essex Result,'' in 1778) : " Women, what 
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age Boever they are of, nre not conF^idered as Imviiig a 
Biiirii'Jent acquired discretion [to exercise the i'raiidiisi;]," 
In liai-nioLiy witii this are tlie various maxims and 
boii-mots of eminent men, in respect to women- Nieljuhr 
thought he t^liuuld not hiive educated a girl well, — he 
should liave made her know too n)uch. Lei^sing snid, 
'* The woman who thinks is hke the man ivlio puts on 
rouge, ridiculous." Voltaire said, " Ideas are like beards : 
women and young; men have none." And wilty Dr. Ma- 
ffinn carries to its extreme the atrocity: "We like to 
hear a few word^ of sense from a woman, as we do from 
n parrot, because thej' are ho unexpected." Yet how can 
we wonder at these opiuions, when the saints have been 
severer llian the aages ? — since the pious Fenelon luught 
that true virgin delicacy waa almost as incompatible with 
learning as with vice ; and Dr. Channing complained, in 
his "Essay on Exclusion and Denunciation," of" women 
forgetting the tenderness of their sex," and arguing on 

Now this impression of feminine inferiority may bo 
right or wrong, but it obviously doea a good deal lowai-da 
explaining the fads it assnmG.4. If contempt does not 
originally cause failure, it perpetuates it. Systeinatieully 
disrourage any lodividuul, or class, from birth to dealh, 
Hnd they learn, in nine cases out of ten, to acquiesce in 
their degradation, if not to claim it as a crown of glory. 
If (he Abl>e Clioisi praised t!ie Diiclie^se de Fonlangea 
for being ''beautiful as an angel and silly as a goose," 
it was natural that all the young ludlei of the court 
should rt-Bolve to make up in folly what they wanii-d 
in charms. All generations of women having beeji bred 
under the shadow of intellectual contempt, they hiive, of 
course, done much to justify it. They have often uscU 
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on I J for frivolous purposes even the poor opportunities 
allowed them. They have employed the alphabet, as 
Moliere said, chiefly in spelling the verb Anio, Their 
use of science has been like that of Mile, de Launay, 
who computed the decline in her lover's affection by his 
abbreviation of their evening walk in the public square, 
preferring to cross it rather than take the circuit; — 
^ From which I inferred,*' she says, ^ that his passion luid 
diminished in the ratio between the diagonal of a rectan- 
gular parallelogram and the sum of two adjacent sides." 
And their conception, even of art, has been too often on 
the scale of Properzia de Rossi, who carved sixty-five 
heads on a walnut, the smallest of all recorded symbols 
of women's sphere. 

All this might, perhaps, be overcome, if the social pre- 
judice which discourages women would only rewaixl pi*o- 
portionately those who surmount the discouragement. 
The more obstacles, the more glory, if swiety would only 
pay in proportion to the labor ; but it does not. AVomen 
being denied, not merely the training wliich prepares for 
gn^at deeds, but tlie praise and compensation which fol- 
low them, have been weakened in both directions. The 
career of eniinent men ordinarily begins with college 
and the memories of Miltiades, and ends with fortune and 
fame : woman begins under discouragement, and ends 
beneath the same. Single, she works with half prepara- 
tion and half pay ; married, she puts name and wages 
into the keeping of her hu.-baiid, shrinks into John 
Smith's " lady " during life, and John Smith's '* relict " 
on her tombstone ; and still the world wonders that her 
deeds, like her opportunities, are inferior. 

Evidently, tlien, tiie advocates of woman's claims — 
those who hold tliat *' the virtues of the man and the woman 
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are the same," with AntiTilhenea, or that "ihe talent of 
the man and llie woman ia llie same," with S<ici-a[e9 in 
Xenophon'a " Banquet " — most be cautious Itst Iliey at- 
tempt to prove too much. Of cfiurse, if women know aa 
much 03 men, without schools aiitl colleges, there is no 
need of admitting them to those iualiliitionB. If th<-y 
work aa well on half pay, it diminiAhcs the inducement to 
give ihem the other half. The safer jMsition is. In claim 
that they have done just enough to show what they mij^lit 
have done under drcumstance^i le:is discounigiug. Take, 
for instance, ihe common remark, that women have in- 
vented nothing. It ia a valid answiT, that ihe only im- 
plemeota habitually useii hy woman haie been the needle, 
the spindle, and the basket; and tradition reports that 
ahe herself invented all three. Iti the saaie way it may 
be shown that the departments in which women have 
equalled men have been tiie departments in which they 
Lave had equal training, equ.'il encouragement, and equal 
compensation ; as, for instance, the theatre. Madame 
Lagrange, the prima donna, after years of costly musical 
iDBtruction, win^ the zenith of profert^ional success. She 
receives, the newspapers idiirm, sixty thousand dollars a 
year, travelling expenses for ten pers(»is, country-houses, 
^tables, and Jiverie.^, he^idca an uncounted revenue of 
bracelets, bouquets, and billet-doux. Of course, every 
yoUDg debutante fancies the same thing within her own 
reach, with only a brief stage-vista between. On the 
stage tliera is no deduction lor sex, and, therefore, woman 
haa shown iu that sphere an equal genius. But every 
female common-achool teacher in the United StJites finds 
the enjoyment of her three hundred dollars a year to be 
eecretly imbittered by the knowledge that the young col- 
lege.«C rip ling in ihe nest school-room is paid a thousand 
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d. Ilan for work no linrder or more responsible than h 
own. Bixi thai, loo, aller the wliole patbwuy of e<)u«ition 
has been obi: I rue ted for lier, and snioolbed fiir liim. 
Tnese mRy be gross and carnal con.- iderw lions ; biii Faith 
asks her daily bread, and Fancy must be fed- We deny 
woioftn her lair sbtire of 1 ruining, of cncourngement, of 
rerauneriiiion, and ihen lalk tine nousensc nbout Iter in- 
stincts and intuitions, — say Beniimunially wltb tiic Ori- 
ental pro verb in list, '■ F.very book of knowledge is im- 
planted by nature in llie liearl of woman," — and make 
the compliment a substitute for ibe iilpba1>et. 

Nothing can be more absurd Iban to iropo^ entirely dis- 
tinct standards, in this respect, on llie two sexes, or to ex- 
pect that woman, any more than man, will accomplish any- 
thing great witbout due preparation and ndi-quale stimulus. 
Mrs. Palten.who navigat'-d her husband's sbipfrom Cape 
Horn 10 Caliliirnia, would have failed in tbe effort, for k11 
her heroism, if she had ni>i, unlike most of her sex, been 
tan^bt to use her Bowdildi. Florence Niglitingale, when 
she heard of the distresses in the Crimea, did not, as 
most people imagine, rise up and say, " 1 am a woman, 
ignorant but intuitive, wilii vifry little sense and informa- 
tion, but exceedingly i^ublirne ii^^piratians; my strength 
lies in my weakness ; 1 can do all things witbout know- 
ing anylbing about tliera." Not at all. During ten 
years she had been in hard training for precisely i'uoh 
services ; had visited all the hospitals in London, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Paris, Lyons, Rome, Brussels, and Ber^ 
lin ; bad studied under the Sisters of Cbflrily. and been 
twice a nurse in the Protestant Insliiution at Kaisers- 
werth. Tlierefore she did not merely carry lo the Crimea 
a woman's heart, as her stock in trade, but she kuew the 
alphabet of her profession belter than the men around 
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her. Of course, genius and enthusiasm are, for bolh 
eexps, demt^nts unroreseeit and inciiluitlnble ; bul, as a 
gi'jicral I'ule, grcnC auhicvements imply great prepura- 
liaiis nnd favorable conditions. I 

To diiTt^gard this (ruth is unreasonalile in the abftracl, 
anil cruel in its consequencee. If an extraordinary mate 
^mnaiit can clpar a beight of ten feel with the aid of a 
spring- board, it would be considered slightly absurd to 
a>k a woman to leap eleven feet wilhuut one; yet this \a 
precisely what society and tlie critics have always done. 
Tiaining anil wages and social approbation are very 
elastic spriiig-bonrds ; and ibe whole course of history 
liiis Been these offered bounteously In one sex, and as 
sedulously withheld from the other. Let woman consent 
to he a doll, and tlicre was no flnery so gorgeous, no 
Imbv-house so costly, but she might aspii'e to share its 
lavish delights ; let her ask eimply for an equal chance to 
learn, to labor, and to live, and it was a' if that same doll 
shouhl open its lips, and propound Eudid's forty-seventh 
proposition. While we have all deplored the helpless 
posiiion of iudigent women, anil lamenli-d that ihey had 
no alternative beyond the needle, the wash-tub, the iii-boot- 
l-oom, and the street, we have yet resisted iheir admis-iian 
into every new occupation, denied ihr-m training, and cut 
ihfir compensation down. Like Cliarles Lamb, who 
atoned for coming late to the offiL-e in the morning by 
going away early in the afiei'ooon, we have, first, half 
educated women, and then, to reslore the balance, only 
half paid ihera. What innuraemble obsiaoles have been 
placed in the way of female physicians ! what a complica- 
tion of dillicullies has been encountered by female 
printers, engravers, and designers ! In London, Sir. 
Bennett was recently mobbed for lecturing to women on 
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watchmaking. In this country, we have known grave 
prufes^soi'S to refuse to address lyceums which thought fil 
to employ an occatsional female lecturer. Mr. Comer 
states that it was ^in the face of ridicule and ^neei's'* 
that he bc<;un to cductite wo:nen as bookkeepers nmny 
years ago; and it was a little contemptible in Miss Mu- 
loc'h to revive the same satire in ^ A Woman's Thoughts 
on Women/' when she must have known that in half the 
retail shoi>8 in Paris her own sex rules the ledger, and 
Mammon knows no Salic law. 

We find, on investigation, what those considerations 
would lead us to expect, that eminent women have (*om- 
nionly been exceptional in tniining and position, as well 
as in their jienius. They have excelled the average of 
their own sex because they have had more of the ordi- 
nary ad\anta<res of the other sex. Take any department 
of learning or t^kiil ; take, for instance, the knowledge of 
langnnges, the univfM>al alphabet, philology. On the 
great st:nrv\;jy at Padua stands the statue of Elena Cor- 
naro, professor of six languages in that on(»e renowned 
university. l>ut Klena Cornaro was educated like a boy, 
by her father. On the j»reat door of the University of 
Bologna is inscribed the epitaph of Clotilda Tambroni, 
the honored correspondent of Porson, and the iirst Greek 
scholar of Southern F^nrope in her day. l>ut Clotilda 
Tambroni was educated like a boy, by Eiuanuele Aponte. 
How fine are those prefatory words, ** by a Uijrht Rev- 
erend Prelate," to that pioneer book in Anglo-Saxon lore, 
Elizabeth t^lstob's grammar : " Om' earthly possessions 
are indeed our patrimony, as derived to us by the indus- 
try of our fat lieis ; but the langujige in wliieh we speak 
is our mother-tongue, and who so proper to })lay the 
critic in this as the females ? " But this particular female 
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obtained the rudimetita of ber rare educalion from lier 
nioilier, before ^he wad eight years old, ia spite oF much 
o|ijiositLon from her right reverend gujirdiiins. Addling 
declares thai ail modern philology u founded on the 
tianrilation of a Russian vocabuUry into two iiundi'ed 
diffiirent dialects by Catherine II. But Catlierine 
shiii'ed, in childhood, the insiniclors of her brother. 
Prince Frt'derick, and waa subject to some reproach 
for leaminir, though & girl, so much more rapidly than 
he did. Christina of Sweden ironically reproved Ma- 
dame Dacier for her iransluiion of Caliiniachus : "Such 
u pretty girl a^ 3011 »re, are you not ashamed to be »o 
learned?" But Madame Dacier acquired Greek by 
contriving to do her embroidery in the room ivbei-e 
her father was leaching her Glupid brother; and her 
tjueenly ei'itic had iierself learned to read Tbucydidej, 
harder Greek than CHllimachu9, befoi'e she was fourteen. 
And so down to our own day; who knows bow many 
mute, inglorious Minervaa may have perished unenlisht- 
ened, while Margaret Fuller Oseoli and Elizabeth Bar* 
rett Browning were being educated " like boys." 

This expression simply incaoa that ihey had the most 
solid training which the times afforded. Most per.-ions 
would instantly take alarm at the very word:: ; that i^, 
they have fO little faith in the distinctious which Nature 
lias established, that they think, if you teach the alpha- 
bet, or anything else, indiscriminately to bolh sexes, you 
annul all difference between them. The common reason- 
ing is thus: "Boys and girU are acknowledged to be 
very unlike. Now, boys study Greek and algebra, medi- 
cine and bookkeeping. Therefore girls should not." As 
if one should aay ; " Boys and girls are very nnlike. 
Now, hoyf eat Iteef and potatoes. Therefore, obviously, 
girls abould not." 
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The analogy between physical and spiritual food is 
precisely in point. Tlie simple truth is, that, amid the 
vast range of human powers and properties, the fact of 
Sf'X IS but one item. Vital and momentous in itself, it 
does not constitute the whole orjranism, but only a part 
of it. The distinction of male and female is special, 
aimed at a certain end; and, apart from that end, it is, 
throughout all the kingdoms of Nature, of minor impor- 
tance. With but trifling exceptions, from infusorial up 
to man, the female animal moves, breathes, looks, listens, 
runs, flies, swims, pursues its food, eats it, digests it, in 
precisely the same manner as the male : all instincts, all 
characteristics, are the same, except as to the one solitary 
fact of parentage. ]Mr. Ten Broeck's race-horses, Pryor 
and Prioress, were foaled alike, fed alike, trained alike, 
and finally ran side by side, competing for the same prize. 
The eagle is not checked in soaring by any consciousness 
of sex, nor asks the sex of the timid hare, its quarry. 
Nature, for l>i«rh purposes, creates and <fuards the sexual 
distinction, but keeps it subordinate to those still more 
important. 

Now, all this bears directly uf»on the alphabet. What 
sort of })hilo-ophy is that which says, *' John is a fool ; 
Jane is a genius : nevertheless, John, being a man, shall 
learn, lead, make laws, make nicmey ; Jane, beinj^ a 
woman, shall be ignorant, dependent, disfranchised, 
underpaid?" Of course, the time is f)ast when one 
would state this so frankly, though Cointe comes 
quite near it, to say notliing of the Mormons; but 
this formula really lies at the bottom of th(^ reasoning 
one hears every day. The answer is, Soul before sex. 
Give an equal chance, and let genius and industry do the 
rest. La cam ere ouverte aux taleus. Every man for 
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himself, every woman for herself, and the alphabet for 
us all. 

Thus far, my whole course of argument has been de- 
fensive and explanatory. I have shown that woman's 
inferiority in special achievements, so far as it exists, is a 
fact of small importance, because it is merely a corollary 
from her historic position of degradation. She has not 
excelled, because she has had no fair chance to excel. 
Man, placing his foot upon her shoulder, has taunted her 
with not rising. But the ulterior question remains behind. 
How came she into this attitude originally? Explain 
the explanation, the logician fairly demands. Granted 
that woman is weak because she has been systematically 
degraded : but why was she degraded ? This is a far 
deeper question, — one to be met only by a profounder 
philosophy and a positive solution. We are coming on 
ground almost wholly uutrod, and must do the best we 
can. 

I venture to assert, then, that woman's social inferiority 
in the past has been, to a great extent, a legitimate thing. 
To all appearance, history would have been impossible 
without it, just as it would have been impossible without 
an epoch of war and slavery. It is simply a matter of 
social progress, — a part of the succession of civilizations. 
The past has been inevitably a period of ignorance, of 
engrossing physical necessities, and of brute force, — not 
of freedom, of philanthropy, and of culture. During that 
lower epoch, woman was necessarily an inferior; degraded 
by abject labor, even in time of peace, — degraded uni- 
formly by war, chivalry to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Behind all the courtesies of Amadis and the Cid lay the 
stern fact, — woman a child or a toy. The flattering 
troubadours chanted her into a poet's paradise ; but alas ! 
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thai kingdom of henven suffered violenre, and the violent 
Iwik it by tbice. Tliu iriiili simply »ti«, Ihat her tima 
had Dol rurne. PliysicHi sIrengtK tnusi rule for h tiiiM-, 
and she was the weaker. She was very properly re- 
Tused a feudul granl, by reason, miy " Les Cou^tiiines do 
Normandie," of her utifiiiieps for war or policy t C'est 
Ihomme In »e btitl at H conteiUe, Oilier auihorities put 
il ptill more pitiiiily: '-A woman cunnot serve the em- 
I>eror or feudal lord in war, on account of rhe decorum of 
lier sex ; nor assist hiru wiih adviiit, bei^au^e of ht^r 
limited intellect ; nur keep liis poun-^el, owing to the in- 
firmity of lier di?])08ilion." All which was, no doubt, in 
the majority of otses, true ; and (lie degi-udntion of wo- 
man WHS sitiijily a part of a system which lias, indeed, 
had its day, but baa beqiD^alhed its Bs$oeiatJon^>. 

From this reign of force, woman never freed heriielf l>y 
force. She eoukl not fight, or would not. BoliemUn an- 
nals, to be t^ure, record the legend of a literal war be- 
tween the sexes, in which the women's aimy was led by 
Libussa and Wlaala, and which finally ended with the 
capture, by the army of men, of Castle Dziewin, Maiden's 
Tower, whose ruins ara still visible near Pmgue. The 
armor of Libu-sa is still shown at Vienna j and the guide 
calls attention to i he. long- peaked toes of steel, witli which 
he avers, the tender Princees was wont to pierce the 
iiearts of her opponents, while careering through the bal- 
tle. And there are abundant instances in which women 
have fought side by side with men, and on equal terms. 
The ancient Britiah women mingled in the war:! of their 
husbands, and their princesses were trained to the use irf 
arm^ in the Maiden's Cattle at Edinburgh, in the Isle of 
Skye. The Moorish wives and maidens fought in de- 
fence of their European peninsula ; and the Portuguese 
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women fimglit on llie Barae soil, against (he armies of 
Philip II. The kins of Slam has, at present, a. body- 
guard or four hundri:<l women ; they are armed with lance 
and rifle, nre admirably di^i^iphued, and their commander 
(appointed after saving the king's hfe at a liger-hiin!) 
mnkd as one of the royal family, and has ten ek'pliant>i 
lit her service. When ihe aIi-w>nfl|uiTing Dahomi:in army 
marched upon Abbeokula, in 18>>l, [hey numbered ten 
thousand men and six thousand women. The women 
were, as usual, placed foremost in the assault, as being 
most reliable: and of the eighteen hundred bodies left 
dead before the walls, the vast majoriiy wei-e of women. 
The Hospital of the Invalidea, in Paris, has sheltered, for 
half a century, a fine specimen of a femule soldier, " Lieu- 
tenant Madame Bulan," now cigliiy-ihree years old, dec- 
orati;d by Napoleon's own hand witli the cross of llie 
Legion of Honor, and credited on the liospital-hooks wi(b 
^ seven years' service, seven campaigns, three wounds, 
several times distinguished, e-pedally in Coi'sica, in de- 
fending a fort against the English." But these cases, 
tliougli interesting to Ihe historian, are stilt exceplional; 
and the inalinctive repugnance they inspire is a condem- 
nation, not of women, but of War. 

The reason, then, for the long subjection of woman has 
been simpl y that humanity wjs passing through ii.^ first 
cjK>ch, and her full careei- was to be reserved Top the 
secon d. As the different races of man have appeared 
successively upon the stagu of liistory, so there has been 
an order of succession of the sexes. Woman's appointed 
era, like thai of ihe Teutonic roce.^', was dekycd, but not 
omitted. It is not merely true ihat the empire of iln; 
past has belonged to man, liut Ihat it lias properly be- 
longed lo him ; for il wa-^ :iii e:niiire of the muscles, en- 
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listing, at best, but the lower powers of the understand- 
ing. Tliere can be no question that the present epoch 
is initiating an empire of the higher reason of arts, af- 
fections, aspirations; and for that epoch the genius of 
woman has been reserved. The spirit of the age has 
always kept pace with the facts, and outstripped the 
statutes. Till the fuhiess of time came, woman was 
necessarily kept a slave to the spinning-wheel and the 
needle; now higher work is ready; peace has brought 
invention to her aid, and the mechanical means for her 
emancipation are ready also. No use in releasing her 
till man, with his strong-arm, had worked out his prelim- 
inary share in civilization. '* Earth waits for her queen," 
was a favorite motto of Margaret Fuller Ossoli ; but it 
would be more correct to say that the queen has waited 
for her earth, till it could be smoothed and prepared for 
her occupancy. Now Cinderella may begin to think of 
putting on her royal robes. 

Everybody sees that the times are altering the whole 
material position of woman ; but most pet)ple do not ap- 
pear to see the inevitable social and moral changes 
which are also involved. As has been alreadv said, the 
woman of ancient history was a slave to physical neces- 
sities, both in war and peace. In war slie could do too 
little ; in peace she did too much, under the material com- 
pulsions which controlled the world. How could the 
Jews, for instance, elevate woman ? They could not 
spare her from the wool and the ilax, and the candle that 
goeth not out by night. In Rome, when the bride first 
stepped across her threshold, they did not ask her, Do 
you know the alpliahet ? they asked simply, Can you 
spin? There was no hitjher e[)itaph than Queen Amal- 
asontha's, — Doniutn serravit, Imiam fecit. In Boiotia, 
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brides were conducled home in veliitles whose wliet'la 
wtre iiurned iit the door, in token that they were titvur 
to leave the house aguin, Pytliagorjvs insiituied »t 
CrotoriH. iin tinnual t'eslival lor ilie distiilTi CuDf'uciu.'i, in 
China, did the same for ihe spindle; and iheae cflthiiileJ 
not tlie freedom, hut the .serldoiu, of womiin. 

And even into modt-rn days this ttame tyrannicid neces- 
sity had [ingei-ed. '' Go e^m, you jiideii ! go t^piii ! " was 
the only answer vouchsafed by ihe Earl of Pembroke lo 
the twice-baniBhed nuns of Wilton. Evud now, travel- 
lers agree that throu(;hont <;ivilizi.'d Europe, with ihti 
pwrtiai exception of England and Erarii«, the profound 
ab:^orption of the ma^s of women in hoiiHehoM labors 
renders their general clcvatiiin impoa^iible. Uut with ub 
American-:, and jn this age, when all theie va.-t lahorii arrt 
being more and more li-annferred to arras of bra-^^a am] 
iron i when Rofhestei' grmda thg flojir-aiiil Lowell weavea 
the doth, and ihe lire on llie heartli ha^ gone inlo bluek_ 
retirement and inonriiiiig ; when the wiser a virgin is, the 
less she lias to do with oil in her lamp ; when the needle 
has made its Wt dying npeeeh and confession in the 
" Song of the Shirl," and the sewing-machine has changed i 
those doleful marches to delij^hlful niea.~ure::, — how is it I 
poasihle for Ihe blindest to help seeing that a new era is 
begun, and lliat the time baa come lor woman to learn the 
alphabet? 

Nobody ask^j for any abolition of domestic labor for 
women, any more than of outdoor labor for men. Of 
course, moat women will still eontinue to be mainly occu- 
pied with the indimr care of their tamifie;', and mo>t men 
wi th l lieir external support. All that is desirable for 
eitiier eex is such an economy of labor, in this respeet, iis 
shall leave some spare time to be appropriated in other 
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(Jirertians. The Brgttm(>nt Bf^nini't chcIi new emiincip»* 
linn of woman in prtrcistly (liul always tiiiirk- ugniii^l lint 
lilieraiinn of serf;- Bin! Ili>^ (.'iirruiicljistiincni of |ik-l)eian4, 
— ihHt tlie new ^xMitiun will lake tliern from lliclr Irgiti- 
timte busine.'^. "Hnw ciin hv \_ov sh«] (let nis<lom that 
holiletli the plough [or the broom J, — who^e tHlk is oT 
bullucks [or of baliies] ? " Yet ilie Americnn rHruer hna 
already einHncipnted hiui^eir from lln'se fnacJed incom- 
pHtibilities; and so will [lie farmer's wife. In a nation 
when! [here is no leisure-class and no peasantry^ this 
whole llifury of exclusion i» an abnunltry. We all bare 
a liltle leisure, and wc must all make ilie moKt of it. If 
will mnflne large inlere-ls and duties to th ose wh o 
luive holhiiig else to do. vrn nrnsl ^jo Imck lo raoiiarehy at 
once,_ If otherwisi', then the alpliabet, nrai its «»rise- 
queiicea, must be open lo wotniiii as lo man. Jean Paul 
says nobly, in bis " Leviina," that, "belbi'e and after 

, being ti muilier, a woman is a butnan lieiiig, and neither 
niHtemal nor conjiipnl relation can supei-sede the humaa 

( responsibility, but mii.'t beimrne its means and inBirumenu" 
And it is food tu read ibe manly speech, on this subject, 
of John Quincy Adams, quoted at li-ngth in Quiney's life 
of bim, in wbicb, iifier fully defending the potitieal peti- 

I (ions of tbe women of Plymouth, he declares that "the 

I correct principle is, that women ai-e not only justified, but 
exhibit ibe most exalted virtue, when they do depart 
from ihe domestic circle, and enter on llie ooni-erns of 
Iheir country-, of buiniiniiy, and of their God." 

There are duties devolving on every human lieing, — 
duties not small nor fi.-w, but va«t and varied, — whifh 
spring from borne and private life, and all tbeir sweet ro 
lalinns. The support or cure of the humblest houseliold. 
ii a. I'unclion uoriliy of men, women, and angels, so far aa 
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it gona. Fi-om llie^e diitien none must slirink, neillier 
niiin nor wointin ; tlie lullitii^t genius cannot ignore then) ; 
lliu eulilimf st charity must b^gin wiih them. They are 
their own esL-eeding grcnt reward j iheir Btlf-saerilice is 
infinite joy; and the selR'-linesH whii-h discards them id 
repnii] by loneliness and a dcsolnlH old age. Yet these, 
t houg h the ^o^t lender anil inii rnale portion of hnnian, / 
life, do not forjn its_whole. It i:i given to noble aouls to 
erave tilli<^r interesia also, adiled sphi-res, not ne(ies>arily 
alien I'roin these ; liirger knowWge, larger action al^o ; 
duties, respom^ihilities anxieties, dnnjier.s, all the aliment 
that history has given lu ila heroes. Not hornt; le^s, but 
humanity more. When the higli-Lorn En;rlisb Indy in 
llie Criinean hospital, ordered to a post of almost certain 
death, only raided her hands to heaven, and eaid, " Thank 
God ! " she did not renounce her true position as woman : 
»\\a claimed it. When the queen of James I. of Scollxud, 
already imniorlalized hy liim in stately verse, won a 
liigher immorialiiy by weleoming to her fair bosom iha 
dagger aimed at his; when the Cottnte-^s of Ituehan 
hung confined in her iron cagi', outside Berwick Casile, 
in penalty for crowning Kobert the Bruce; nhen the 
stainless soul of Joan of Arc met God, like Moses, in 
a burning flame, — these things were as they should he, 
Man must not monopolize these privilegeH of peril, birth- 
right of great souls. SerenHiles and compliment-i must 
not rephice the nobler hospitality which shares wiih wo- 
man the opportunity of martyrdom. Great Bdniinlslr.i- 
tive duties also, cares of stute, for which one should ho 
bom gray-headed, how nobly do these sit upon a woman's 
brow ! Each year adds to the storied renown of Eliza- 
beth of England, greatest sovereign of the gi'entest of 
historic nations. Christina of Sweden, alone iiinong the 
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crowned fioads of Europe (so says VoUaire), sustained 
the ili«;nity of the throne a^^ainst Richelieu and Mazarin. 
And these queens most assuredly did not tuicrifife their 
wonianh(X)d )in the [)rocess; for her Britannic Majesty's 
y wardrobe inchided four tliousand g ownsj^ and Mile, de 
' Montpen>ier dechires, that when Christina had put on 
H wig of the latest fashion, *' she rt-ally looked extremely 
pretty." 

1^8 races se feminhenU said Buffon, — " The world is 
growing more feminine." It is a compliment, whether 
the natura1i>t intended it or not. Time has brought 
peace ; peace, invention ; and the poorest woman of to- 
day is born to an inheritance such as her ancestors never 
dreamed of. Previous attempts to confer on women 
social and political equality, — as when Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, made them magistrates, or when the 
Hungarian revolutionists madt' tliem voters, or when our 
own New Jersey tried the same experiment in a guarded 
fashion in early times, and then revoked the privilege, 
because (as in the ancient fable) the women voted the 
wrori*: wav, — - these thin<;s were premature, and valuable 
only as recognitions of a [)rinciple. Hut in view of the 
ra})id changes now going on. he i> a rasii man who as- 
serts the *' Woman Que.-tion'' to be anything but a mere 
question of time. The fulcrum has been already given, 
in the alphabet, and we must simply watch, and see 
whether the earth does not mov(». 

Tiiere is the |)lain fact : woman must be either a sub- 
ject or an etjual; there is no middle ground. livery 
conces>ion to a siip|)Osed principle only involves the neces- 
sity of the next concession for which that principle calls. 
Once yield the alphab(?t, and we abandon tlu* whole long 
theory of subjection and coverture : tradition is set aside, 
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ve uotliing but reason to fall buck upon. 
Rtasoniiig alialractly, it must lie ndinilteil lliikt tlic nrgu- 
ment hits been, tlius far, entirely on ilie women's eide, 
inasmuch as no man has yet seriously tried to meet them 
will) ni'gmnent. It ii; an atarmiiig (i-aturi! of thi^ discus- 
sion, that it ha» reversed, very generally, tlie traditional 
positions of the eexes : the women have had all the logic ; 
and the most inrelligem men, whtn they have attempted 
the other side, have limited them-^elves to satire and 
go»sip. What rational woman can be really (■onvinced 
by the' nonsense which is talked in ordiniiry society 
around her, — as, that it is right to admit i^irls to common 
scliouls, and equally right to exclude thetn from colleges ; 
thai it ia proper for a woman to sing in public, but indeli- 
cate for her to speak in public; that a post-ofticu box is 
an unexceptionable place to drop a bit of paper into, but 
a l)a!lot-box terribly dangerous? No cause in the world 
can keep above water, sueiained by such contradii'tions 
as these, too feeble and slight to be dignified by the name 
of fallacies. Some persons pi-ofcss to think ii impos-iible 
to reason with a woman, and i^ut'h cr 
no di.sposition to try the experiment. 
But we rauat remember that all ou 
tions are based on consistency, or or 
to be fuundeJ on the principles of 
when they quit tliose, ibey are lost, 
monarchies, it is the theory, thai the 
sre children to be governed, not matu 
themsL-lve-J. Tliis Is clearly stated i 
plii'd. In the United Stutes, we have formally ahi 
doned this theory for one half of the hujnan race, whih 
tor the other half it still flourishes in full force, 
claims of woman are broached, the del 
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becomes rt monarchUl. Wlinl Americ-nm 
ciwi in English ^lalcitnen, iiiimi'lv, llint llicy Inibiludlly 
evuile utl arguDienU bnacJ on nutiiral riglil, iitid defend 
every le^l wronu on ibe ground i)iat ii wurks well in 
praciice, U ibe precise dtl'ect in our huliituul view of 
woman. Tbe perplrxily roust be re.-ulvL-d somehow. 
Mo:-t men admit llmt a strict adliereitce U) our own prin- 
ciples would place both sexes i[i precisely I'q'iiil positions 
before Ian uud conrititution, as well as in seliool and 
eociery. But each baa his special quibble to apply, 
showing that in this case we must abandon all the general 
muxims to whiuh we have pledged ourselves, and bold 
only by precedenL Nay, he construes even precedent 
with Ihe most ingenious rigor; Bince the e^iclusion of wo- 
men from all direct coniact with afiair^ can be raado far 
more perfect in a repulilic than is possible in a monarchy, 
where even sex is merged in rank, and ibe female patri- 
cian may have tar more pot>'er than the male plebeian. 

racy but of sex : nil men are born patrician, all women 
are legally plebeian; all men are equal in having politi- 
cal power, and all women in having none. This is a 
paradox so evident, and such an anomaly in human pro- 
gress, that it cannot last forever, without new discoveries 
in logic, or else a deliberate reiui'n to M. Mar'^ehtd's 
theory concerning the alphaliet. 

Meanwhile, as the newspapers sny, we anxiously 

fuither developments. Accoi'ding to pre-ent appearances, 

the final adjustment lies mainly in the hands of women 

. themselves. Men (;an hardly be expected to concede 

, either rights or privileges more rapidly ihun 

I claimed, or to he truer In womnn ihnn women are tn each 

other. True, ilii; wor^t ctfect of a condition of inferiority 
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is thf; weitkneas it leaves behind it ; even when we ^^ay, 
" Hands (iff! " ilie sufltintr dues not rise. In such a eii^e, 
tliL'fe is hut niie ciiuiisel worlh giving, Mori; (lepi;nd-i on 
dt^frminiiiion iUan even on nhility. Will, not tiilent, 
guvern^ ihb world. From tvhnl palhvray of eminence 
■were womRn more tradMioiiiilly exrluded than from llie 
an of scnlpriire, in s[)iiB of Non me Praxilelea fecit, ted 
AiiH't Domerf — yet Harriet IlosmHr. and her siiiiei-s 
have clitiilNiit far up its sleep aeuerit. Wlio believed ihal 
n poetti's could ever be moi-e Ihiin an Annot Lyle of ihe 
hRi'p, to Houthe Willi sweet meiodies the leisure of iier 
lord, nniii in Kh;c-iiieih Uarretl Bruwniii^^s handn Ihe 
thing bei-anie n rruinpet? "Where are ptmie ihe sneers 
with whidi army surn;eon9 and parliinnentiiry oriitors 
opposed Mr. Sidiiey Herbert's firet proposition to send 
Florence Nishtingale lo ihs Crimea ? In how many 
towns has the current of popular prejudice agninnt ftiinale 
orators been reversed by one winning speech from Lucy 
Stone 1 Where no logic am prevail, success silences. 
Fir^t give womiin, if you dare, the alphiil>et, then sum- 
mon her to her career; and though men, ignorant and 
prejudiced, may oppose its beginnings, there is no danger 
but they will at last Itiiig; around her conquering; footsteps 
more lavish praise- than ever greeted the opera's idol, — 
more perfumed flowers than ever wooed, wiih intOKicating 
fragrance, the I'lilrest butterfly of the ball-room. 



A CHARGE WITH PRINCE 

RUPERT. 




THE MARCH. JUNK V 



LAST night the Ciinary wine flashiid in llie red Ven- 
ii» glnsjss on the oaken titblc.4 of ihe Imll; loud 
voices shouted and laughed till the clustered hawk-belU 
jingled from the rafter.i, while the coupled slflp-liounds 
fawned unnoticed, and ihe watchful falcon whittled lo 
himself unheard. In the carved chuira lounged groups 
of revellers, dre.'^ed in ecarlet, di'essed in purple, dre^^^d 
in wliiie and gold, gay with »itin$ and ribtions gorgeous 
with gliiiering chains and jewelled awords; siern. □lani}' 
faces, thut had been singed wilh powder iu the Palatinate; 
brutal, swarthy face.-', knowing all that eack and sin 
could leach them; beautiful, boyish face-i, fresh from 
' ancestral homes and high-born mothers ; grave, sad faces, 
— sad for undoubted lyraniiy, grave before Ihe greater 
wrong of disloyally. Some were in council, £onie were 
in strife, miiny were in liquor; the parson was there with 
useless gravity, the jester with i-uperduouii folly; and in 
the outer hall men more |ilebeiuii draiued Ihe brown 
October from ticwtur cans, which were beaten flat, next 
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moment, in hammering the loud drink in <!-chorus on the 
wall ; while the clink of the armorer si ill went on, repair- 
ing the old headpieces and hreastplates which had hung 
untouched since the Wars of the Koses ; and in the door- 
way the wild Welsh recruits crouched with their scythes 
and their cudgeKs and muttered in their uncouth dialect, 
now a prayer to God, and now a curse for tlieir enemy. 

But to-day the inner hall is empty, the 8tag-hounds 
leap in the doorway, the chaplain prays, the maidens 
cluster in the windows, heneath the soft beauty of the 
June afternoon. The streets of Oxford resound with 
many hoofs ; armed troopers are gathering beside chapel 
and quadrangle, gateway and tower ; the trumpeter 
waves his gold and crimson trappings, and blows, '^To 
the Standard," — for the great flag is borne to the front, 
and Rupert and his men are mustering for a night of 
danger. 

With be^at of drum, with clatter of hoof and rattle of 
spur and scabbard, tramping across old Magdalen Bridge, 
cantering down the hill^i(les, crashing through the beech- 
woods, echoing through the chalky hollows, ride leisurely 
the gjiy Cavaliers. Some in new scarfs and feathers, 
worthy of the ''show-trooi),'' — others with torn laces, 
broken helmets, and guilty red smears on their bulF 
doublets; — some eager for their lirst skirmish, — others 
weak and silent, still bandaged from the la.-t one; — d'.s- 
chargnig now a rattle of contemptuous shot at some closed 
Puritan house, ^rim and stern as its master, — firinor 
anon as noisy a salute, as they i)a.-s some mansion where 
a high-born beauty dwells, — on they ride. Leaving the 
towers of Oxford behind them, keeping the ancient Ro- 
man highway, passing by the low. strong, many-gabled 
farm-houses, with rustic beauties smiling at the windows 
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and wiser falbers acowling at ihe doors, — on tliey ride. 
To the Royalist-, ihe.se iroopei'a are "Piince Kflbert and 
the hojifi of the nation "j — to the Puritans, [Ley are 
only " Prince Robber and his company of rnke-ahaniKB." 
Killing iri-eat Fliinders hordes, a flugou swung on one 
side or the larne paddi^d saddle, and a liavcr-'-ack on the 
othi'r, — booted to the ihigb, and gii-ded with the leathern 
bandoleei", that supports canridge-bnx and basket-billed 
Eword, they are a picttiresqiie and a motley troop. Some 
wear the embroidered buffooat over the coat of mail, 
otiierj beneath it, — neither having yet learned that the 
biiffi:oul alone is sabre-proof and bullel-proof alsa Scant- 
ily furnished with ba.-inet or breasiphite, pot, haqueton, 
cuii'Rss, pouldruii, tablets, vambraues, or cuisses, — each 
with the best piece of iron he could secoit when the ances- 
tral armory was ransacked, — they yet care IJtile for the 
deficit, remembering, that, when ihey fir^it lode down the 
enemy at Worcester, Ibei-e was not a piece of armor on 
Ibeir side, while the Puritans were armed to a mna. 
There are a thousand horsemen under Percy and O'Neal, 
armed with swords poie-nxcs. and petronels ; this in- 
eludes Rupert's own lifeguard of chosen men. Lord Went- 
wortb, with Innis and Washington, leads three hundred 
and fifty dragoons, — dragoons of the old style, intended 
to fight eitiier on foot oi' on horseback, whence the name 
tliey bear, and the emblematic dragon which adorns their 
carbines. The advanced guard, or "forhirn hope," of a 
hundred horse and fifty dragoons, is commanded by Will 
Ij^;ge, Rupert's life-long friend and correspondejit ; and 
Herbert Lunaford leads the infantry, " the inhuman can- 
nibal fool," as the Puritan jourmils call them. There 
are five hundred of these, in lightest marching order, and 
carrying either pike or arquebuse, — this laat being i 
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nuitchlwk miiRker, with nil iron rest to i<upjiort it, lutd 
a Iiuice combined, to rt-si^l cnvalrjr. — ihu wliole bvuiv 
culled " Swine (Swedish) frnihcrs," — a weapon so 
clumsy, tkut thu C'avulicrs say a Purilan needs Iwo J'ears' 
prtK-tii'e 10 discharge oiie without winking. And over all 
tlie^e float flags of every hue and piirpori, from ilie bluo 
and gold with it:^ loyal '^Ut rex, sit rex," lo llie ominous 
crimson, flaming with a litrid fuiiuict: and the terriUe 
molln, "Qaaii iguia conflalorii," 

And fon^most rides Prince Rupert, darling of fortune 
and of war, with his beanlif'ul and thonghrl'ul face of 
twenty-three, eiem and bi'onxed already, yet beardless 
and dimpled, his dark and passionate eyes, his long love~ 
locks drooping over eostly embroirtery, his graceful scarlet 
cloak, his H'hite-plumed hat. and his tall and siHtely farm, 
which, almost alone in the army, bas not yet known 
a wound. His high-boiii beauty is preserved lo ua forever 
on the canvas of Vandyck, and as the lialians have 
named the artist " II Pitioi'e Cavalieresco," so will this 
subject of his skill remain forever ihe ideal of II Cava- 
liere Pittoresco. And ss he now rides at the bead of this 
brilliant array, his beautiful while dog bounds onward 
joyously beside bini, that quadruped renowned in the 
pamphlets of ihe lime, whose snowy skin has been stuined 
by many a blood-drop in the desperate forays of his 
master, but who has thus far escaped so ^fely that the 
Puritans believe him n familiar spirit, and try to destroy 
him "by poyson and extempore prayer, which yet hurt 
him no more than the plague plaster did Mr. Pym." 
Failing in this, they pronounce the pretty creature to be 
"a divell, not a very downright divell, but some Lapland 
hidye, once by nature a handsome white ladye, now by 
art u handsome white dc^e." 
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The Civil War is bpgun. The King hiw raade lijd 
desperate alleiupt to arrest the five nieinbtre of Furliu' 
inunt, and lias bet^n irhet-k mated hy Lucy Cili'lisle. So the 
falat Btamlmti was vtareil, lun nionlhs ago, on ihat dismal 
day at NoUinghain, — the King's arms, qnnrtered with a 
bloody liand [lointing lo the crown, and the red batlli-- 
ttflg above ; — blown down disusiiously at night, rtiplutji'd 
sadlj in the morning, to wave while ihe Cavaliers rallied, 
elowly, beneath its folds. During those long months the 
KiDg's fortunes have hud uonstaiit and increaaing sucL-ess, 
— a Buccesa always greatest wlit-ii Ituitert lias been 
nearest. And now this night-mareh is made to avenge a 
late atlack, of unaccustomed iiudacity, from P^ssi-x, and to 
redeem the threat of Rupert to pass in one night thrniigli 
the whole country held by the enemy, and beat up the 
most distant quarters of the Roundheads. 



THE CONDITION OF THE TIMES. 

It is no easy thing to paint, with any accurate shadings, 
this opening period of ihe Knglish Revoluliou. Looking 
habitually, as we do, at the matiircr condition of the two 
great [>arties, we do not remember how giWunl was their 
formation. The characters of Cavalier and Roundhead 
were not more the cause than the consequence of civil 
strife. There is no such ciiemical solvent ns war; where 
it finds a mingling of two alien element^ it leaves them 
permaiieutly severed. At the opening of liostihties, (he 
two parties were scarcely distinguishable, in externals, 
from each other. Arms, costume, features, phrases, 
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manners were as jet oommon t6 both aidea. On the 
battle-tiekl, f^pie^ coulcl paiv ondeteeted fron one army to 
the other. At Edgehill, ClialgroTe, and even Maaelij, 
men and atundarda were captured and refGaed« throagh 
the impossibility of distinguii^hing between the fbreea. 
An orange scart*, or a piece of white paper, waa the moat 
reliable designation. True, there waa nothing in the Par> 
liamentary army so gorgeous aa Sir John Suckling^a 
troop in Scotland, with tlieir white doubleta and aeaiiet 
hats and plumes ; though that bright company auh^tuted 
the white feather for the red one, in 1639, and rallied no 
more. Yet even the Puritans came to battle in attire 
which would have seemed prepo>terously gaudy to the 
plain men of our own Revolution. The London regi- 
ment of Hollis wore red, in imitation of the royal oolong 
adopted to make wounds less conspicuooa. Lord Say'a 
regiment wore blue, in imitation of the Covaumterii who 
took it from Numbers xv. 38; Hampden's men wore 
green, Lord Brooke's purple, Colonel Ballard's gray. 
Even the hair afforded far less distiuclion than we ima- 
gine, since there is scarcely a portrait of a leading Par- 
liamentarian wiiich lias not a display of tresses such aa 
would now appear the extreme of foppery; and when 
the remains of Hampden himself were disinterred, within 
half a century, the body was at first taken for a woman's, 
from the exceeding length and beauty of the hair. 

But every year of warfare brought a change. On the 
King's side, the raiment grew more gorgeous amid mis- 
fortunes; on the Parliament's, it became sadder with 
every success. The Royalists took up feathers and oaths 
in proportion as the Puritans laid them down ; and as the 
tresses of the Cavaliers waved more luxuriantly, the 
hair of the Roundheads was more scrupulously shorn. 
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And tlie same instinctive exaggernlion waa (^astanily ex- 
toniiing into mRnners and mtiriils aUo. Boili siilcs be- 
cutae oslcniatious ; the one mnile (he most of its dissolute- 
ness, and llie other of i(3 dfcoram. The reproachful 
names applied derisively to the (wo parlies became fixed 
dintinctione. The word " Houndhead " was first used 
efti'ly in 1642, lliough whether it originnted wiih Hfnri- 
elta Mitria or with David Hyde u diiiputed. And 
Charles, in his speech before llic hatlle of Edgtliill, in 
Oclober of the same year, mentioned the name " Ciiva- 
her" as one bestowed "in a reprondiful sen*e," and one 
" which our enemies have striven lo make odiouB." 

And all social as well as mornl prejiidicea gradually 
idcnlilied themselvea with this party division. As time 
passed on, all that was iiiglt-born in England gravitated 
more and more to the royal side, while the popular 
cause enlisted the Londoners, the yeomanry, and those 
country gentlemen whom Mrs. Muichin^on styled the 
" woraled-stocking members." The Puritans gradually 
found themselves excluded from the manorial halls, and ihe 
Cavaliers (a more inconvenient privHiion) from tlie black- 
smiths' shops. Languishing at first under aristocratic 
leadership, the cause of the Parliament lii'st became 
Strong when the Self-denying Ordinance abolished all 
lliat weakness. Thus the very sincerity of the civil con- 
flict drew the lines deeper ; had the battles been fought 
by mercenaries, like the contemporary Conlinentjil wai"^, 
there would have grown up a less hearty mutual antipathy, 
bu f more e ble den oral za on As i 
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is ftutrCully injurious. In this rafie, TitliiPS and vices 
were round on bolli sidca; mid i[ wim only the grtuluul 
prepoiideraiice which liimlly slunijied on eHch purty its 
own hisloric rejiuiaiiou. The Cavaliers wnfe^ed to 
" the vices of men, — love of wine and women " ; but 
they charged upon their opponents " the vices of devils, 
— hypocrisy and apirituiil pride." Accordingly, the two 
venliclB have been rucorded in llie raost d'-licale of all 
registers, — language. For ihe Ciivftliera added to the 
En^'lish vocabulary the word plunder, and itiu Puritans 
the word canL 

Yet it \i eertain timt at tlie outset neirher of these 
pecuUaritif 9 niis monopolized by either parly. 'In abun- 
dant inslanoes the sins changed pluees, — Cuvalien 
canted, aud Puritans plundered. That is, if by cant we 
understand the exaggerated use of Seripliire language 
which originated with the reverend gentleman of that 
name, it waa an offence in which lM«h aides partiejpated. 
Clarendon, reviewing the Presbyterian discouraes, quoted 
text ugainst text with infinite reli::h. Old Judge Jeukina, 
could he have persuaded the " House of Rimmon," as ho 
called Parliument, to hang hlui, would have swung tlie 
Bible triunipbantly to his neck by a ribbon, to show the 
unscriptural ebaraeter of their doing^^. Charles himself, ia 
one of his early addr&sses to his army, denounced the op- 
posing party as " Browniats, Anabaplists, aiid Atheists," 
and in his address to the city of London pleaded in favor 
of his own *' godly, learned, and painfull preachers." 
Every royal regiment hud its chaplain, including in tbe 
service such men as Pearson and Jeremy Taylor, and thejr 
had pmyers before battle, as regularly and seriously aa 
their op|>onents. "After solemn prayers at the head i£ 
every division, I led my part awAy," wrote the virtuous 
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Sir Bevill Greiivill to bis wife, aft.-r ihe Iiattle of Bradock. 
Rupert, in like milliner, liud [)r,ij'i;r3 bel'ore evrry division 
at MurstoD Moor. To be siirt, we ctmiiot al^^')ly5 vouch 
for the (juality of these prnyers, when the chaplain hap- 
pened to be out of the way and the colonul viai his sub- 
Biitute. " O Lord,'' petitioned ^tout Sir Jacob Astley, at 
Edgehill, "thou knowest how busy I must be this day ; 
if I forget lliee, do not thou forget me ! " — after which he 
rose up, crying, " March od, boys ! " 

And as the Furllans liad not llie monopoly of prayer, 
ao the Cavaliers did not mouopohze plunder. Of cour^.^, 
when civil war is once begun, such laxity 'u mere miti(<.-r 
of self-defence. If the Royulists unhorsed the Runud- 
heads, the latter must horse themselves again ns btst 
they could. If Goiing " uocallled " the neigliborhood of 
London, Major Medhope must he opdered to " uncattle " 
the neighborhood of O^tford. Very possibly individual 
aniinals were identiltud with the right side or the wrong 
side, to be spared or conliBcated in conge(|uence ; — as in 
modem Kjingas, during a Bimilar condiiion of thing?, oue 
might liear men talk of a pi-oslavery colt, or an antislavery 
coH*. And the precedent being established, each party 
could use the stnalleat exceasea of Ihe other side to palliate 
the greatest of its own. Mo use for the King to hang two 
of Bupen's men forstealiug, when their commander could 
ui^ in extenuation Ihe plunder of the house of Lady Lu- 
ca^, and the indignities oSered by the Roundheads to the 
Countess of Bivej's. "Why spare ihe churches as sanctu- 
aries for the enemy, when rumor accused that enemy (right 
or wrong) of hunting cats in those same churches with 
hounds, or baptizing dogs and pi<^ in ridicule of the conse- 
crated altars? Selling aside these charges as quest iu;mble, 
we conniit so I'aisily (h~poseol'the facts which rest on iiciujil 
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I'uritsn tpsiimony. If, even aik-r the Self-Uenving OrJi- 
nani;e, llie " I'lrleiit OL-cuii-eiiftiH" rci-eiiiedly report 
soldiers of the Purilan army as eafhiered for drsnkea- 
nesg, pilfering, clieatini; ino'ki^pers, and insulting wo- 
men, it is iufvitable to infer that in earlier and less 
stringent limes they did the same unpunistuKl. When 
Mrs. Hutchinson d<:6Crihu£ a portion of ihe soldiers on tier 
own side as " liceutionii, ungovemablu wriflclies," — when 
Sir Samut'l Luke, in hio letters, depicts the glee with 
whidi hid men plunder the pockets of the slain, — whun 
poor John Wolstenhoime writes to head-quiirlers that his 
own compatriots hnve seized all his hay and horses, "so 
that his wife cannot N:rve God with the cong regal ion but 
in frosty weather," — when Vicara in "Jehovah Jireh " 
exults over the horrible rauimiug arid buldiery wrought 
by the troopers upon the officer:^' wives and female cauip- 
Mlowers at Naseby, — it is useless to attribute exaggera- 
tion to the other side. In civil war, even the most humane, 
there is seldom much opening fur exnggeralioD, — - the 
actual hoiTors being usually quite aa vivid as any imagi- 
nations of the sulliirers, especially when, as in Ibis va^ 
the spiritual instructors preach, on the' one side, from 
" Curs; ye Meroz," and, on the other side, from " Cursed 
be lie thut keepeih back his sword from blood." 

These things should be mentioned, not so much because 
they are deliberaiely denied by anybody, as because they 
are apt to be overlooked by those who lake their fiicta at 
second-hand. All this does not show that the Furitana 
had, even at the outset, worse men or ii cause no better ; 
it simply showd that war demoralizes, and that right- 
thinking men may easily, under its influence, slide into 
rather reprehensible practices. At a liiier period the 
evd worked its own cure among the Furiiaus, and the 
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army of Ci-omwell was a monii iriiiinjih iilmo^t incred- 
ible ; but at the time of which we write, the distintrion 
was but lightly drawn. It would lie easy to go furllier 
and show tbat among iha leading ParliutuentHry stHies- 
men ihere were gay and willy debaucliees, — ihat Harry 
Marten deserved the epithet with whii?h CromweH salutnl 
bitn, — that Pym succeeded to the regards of Sli-affbrd's 
bewitching mistress, — that Warwick was truly, as Claren- 
don desciibea him, a profuse and gi-nerous profligiite, tol- 
erated by tbe Puritans for the sake of Lis earldom and 
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t time wlien bounty was convenient and 
scarce. Bui ii is hardly worth while further 
the simple and inlelligilile fact, that iln-re 
on both sides. Neitlipr war nor any oilier 
I can divide infillihiy the sheep from 
collect all the saints under one set of staff- 
Qicers and all tlie sinners under another. 
Bui, on the other hand, ihe strength of both BLde=i, at 
this early day, was in a cla.ss of serious and devoted men, 
who took up the sword so sadly, in view of civil strife, 
that victory seemed to thetn almost as terrible as defeat. 
In some, the scale of loyalty slightly inclined, and they ' 
held with the King; in others, the scale of liberty, and 
they served the Parliament i in both cases, with the same 
noble regrets at first, merging gradually into bitter aliena- 
tion afterwards. "If there could be an expedient found 
lo solve the punctilio of honor, I would not be here an 
hour," wrote Lord Robert Spencer lo his wife, from the 
camp of the Cavaliers. Sir Edmnitd Vi'rney, the King:'s 
standard-bearer, disapproved of the royal cause, and ad- 
hered to it only because he '' had eaten the King's hrcail." 
Lord Falkland, Charles's SecreWry of Stale, " sitting 
ainong his friends often, after a deep silence and fre(|uent 
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Bijihs wniild. wilh a eliriek siid ami ncceni, ingeminate ihe 
wor(l«, Ptjacel Pt-aut-l" and would (troplieay fur liimself 
tlmt dealb which soon catne. And ilii-se word^ find tlicir 
parallel in tlio^ of men honori-d among the Puritans, aa 
wben Sir Willium Waller wrote fmm liie cnmp lo his 
chivalrous opponent. Sir Ral[ih Huplon, "The grent 
God, who is the searcher of my heart, knaws with what 
reluetance I go upon this aervia^" 

As time passed on. ihe hositlitv between the two fiarlies 
exceeded all bounds of eourteoud iniercourse. The racial 
distinction wan con^tatitly widening, and so was the re- 
ligious antagonism. Waller could be alluwed to juke 
with Goring and semi men tali ze wiih Hopton. — for Wal- 
ler was a genileraan, ihough a rebel ; but it was a difFerent 
thing when the Puritan gentlemen were seen ro be grad- 
ually BupersedeJ by Puritan clowns. Sirnfford had early 
romplained of "your Prynnes. Pims. and Beus, with Ihe 
rest of lliat geneitiLloD of odd names and natui-cs." But 
what were these to the later brood, whose plelieian quality 
Mr. Buckle ha-s so liiliorioi.,-ly explored,— Goffe the 
grocer and Whalley the tailor, Pride the di-ayman and 
Vennei- the cooper, culminating at last in Noll Cromwell 
the l,itwer? The ibrmidabie turce of tlieae upstarts only 
imbillered Che aversion. If odious when vanqui.shed, 
what must they have been as victors ? For if it be diS' 
pgreeable lo lind a foeman unworthy of }'nur steel, it is 
much more unpleasant when your Hteel turns out un- 
worthy of lln' foeman; and if Bad-coloreil Puritan rai- 
ment looked absurd upon Ihe persons of fugitives, it miut 
have been very [tarlicularly unbecoming when worn by 
conquerors. 

And the growing division was cnna'anily nEgnivated by 
very acid satire. The Court, it mu^t be remembered, wiu 
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more tlmn half Frencli in its generjil rliiiracter and tone, 
wliilt; evtry Frunchman of tlial day hubiiually sneereil at 
i-rery EnglishmHii as dull and inelegant. The dazxling 
wit that f]».shBd Tor botli sides in the French civil wars 
flashed for one only in the English; the. Puritiiris had no 
comforts of Iliat kind, save in some cauj^tic n-pHrtec from 
Harry Marten, or eome fearless sarca-m from Lucy Ciir- 
lisle. But the CaTaliers aofttned labor aud sweetened 
care with their lillle jokes. It wiis rather con^^oling (o 

Cromwell's red no-e, that irresistible member whic^h kin- 
dled in its day as much wit as Bardolph's, — to hail it as 
" No^e Immortal," a beacon, a glow-worm, a bird of prey, 
— to make it stand as a personificarion of the rebel cuu-t;, 
till even the sialely Monlroae asked new-comers from Eng- 
land, "How is Oliver's nose? " It was very entertaining 
to christen the Solemn League and Coveniint " the con- 
stellation on the back of Arien," because most of the 
signerB could only make their marks on the little bitj* ijf 
sheepskin circulated lor thnC purpose. It was quite lively 
to i-ebapti)^e Rundwny Down a» Run-away-down, after a 
I'oyal victory, and to remnrk how Hazlerig's regiment of 
" lobsters " turned to crabs, on that occasion, and crawled 
backwards. But all these pleasarit follies becarat; whips to 
scourge them, at last, — shifting suddenly into very gi-im 
earnest when the Royalists themselves took to ninr.i.ig 
away, with truculent saints, in slt-eplp-hais, behind thi-m 

Oxford was the BtmnghoUl of ihc Cavaliers, in the.-ie 
limes, as that of the Puritans was London. Tiie Court 
itself (though here we are antiuipatiiig a little) was trans- 
ferred to the acadeiiiic city. Thither came Henrietta 
Mitria, with what the pam|)hleleers called *' her Ratile- 
lieitduil PurlianiKiit of Ladies," the beautiful Duchess of 
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Richmond, the merry Mrs. Kirke, and brave Kate D'Au- 
bigny. In Merton Collejjje the Queen resided ; at Oriel 
the Privy Council was held; at Christ Church the King 
and Rupert were quartered ; and at All Souls Jeremy Tay- 
lor was writing his beautiful meditations, in the intervals 
of war. In the New College quadrangle, the students 
were drilled to arms ** in the eye of Doctor Pink," while 
Mars and Venus kept undisturbed their ancient reign, 
although transferred to the sacred precincts of Magdalen. 
And amidst the passion and the pomp, the narrow streets 
would suddenly ring with the trumpet of some foam-cov- 
ered scout, bringing tidings of perilous deeds outside ; 
while some traitorous spy was being hanged, drawn, and 
quartered in some other part of the city, for betraying the 
secrets of the Court. And forth from the outskirts of 
Oxford rides Rupert on the day we are to describe, and 
we must still protract our pause a little longer to speak 
of him. 

Prince Rupert, Prince Robert, or Prince Robber, — 
for by all these names was he known, — was the one 
formidable military leader on the royal side. He was 
not a state>man, for he was hardly yet a mature man ; he 
was not, ill the grandest sense, a hero, yet he had no 
(juality that was not heroic. Chivalrous, brilliant, honest, 
generous, — not di-solute, nor biizoted, nor cruel, — he 
W{i6 still a Royalist for the love of royalty, and a soldier 
for the love of war, — and in civil strife there can hardly 
be a more danijerou-^ character. Through all the blunt 
periods of hi< military or civil proclamations, we see the 
proud, careless boy, fighting for litrhting's sake, and al- 
ways findini; his own side the rijrht one. lie could not 
have much charity for the most generous opponents ; he 
certainly had none at all for those who (as he said) 
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printed, mnlitious and lying pamphlets against him "al- 
most every morning," in wliiuli he founil liiraself saluted 
as a "nest of perfidious vipera," "a nighi-fljing dragon 
prince," "a flajM^nigon," "a. caterjiillur," "a spider," and 
" a bulterliox." 

He was the King's own nephew, — great-grand'on of 
William the Sik-nl, and son of that Elizabeth Stuart from 
whom all the modern royal Ikmily of England descends. 
His sisier was the renowned Princess Palatine, tbe one 
favorite pupil of Descartes, and the chosen frieml of 
Leibnitz, Malebranche, and William Penn. From eaily 
childhooil he was trained to war; we find him a( fourieen 
pronounced by his tutors fit to command an army, — at 
fifteen, bearing away the palm in one of the last of the 
tournaments, — at sixteen, fighting beside the young Tu- 
renne in the Low Coujitries, — at nini^teen, heading the 
advanced guard in the army of the Prinoe of Orange, — 
and at twenly-thi'ee we find him appearing in England, 
the day before the royal slaridard was reared, and the day 
afler llie Kin^ loet Coventry. This training made him a 
general, — no(, as many have supposed, a mere cavalry- 
captain ; — he was one of the few men who have shown 
great military powers on both land and sea; he wan a 
man of energy unbounded, industry inexhaustible, and the 
most comprehensive and systemiillc forethought. It was 
not merely, that, as Warwick said, " he put thai spirit 
into the King's array that all men seemed resolved," — not 
:ly, that, always ehwrging at the head of his troops, 
he was never wounded, and that, seeing more service than 
any of his compeers, he outlived them all. But even in 
these early years, before he ivas generaiiaaimo, the Par- 
liaraetit deliberately declared the whole war to he " man- 
by his skill, labor, and industry," and hid was the 
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only name habitually printed in capitals in the Puritan 
newspapers. He had to create soldiers by enthusiasm, 
and feed them by stratagem, — to toil for a king who 
feared him, and apunst a queen who hated him, — to 
take vast responsibilities alone, — accused of negligence, 
if he failed, reproached with license, if he succeeded. 
Against him he had the wealth of London, intrusted to 
men who were great diplomatists, though new to power, 
and great soldiers, though they had never seen a battle- 
field till middle life ; on his side he had only unmanage- 
able lords and penniless gentlemen, who gained victories 
by daring, and then wasted them by license. His troops 
had no tents, no wagons, no military stores ; they used 
those of the enemy. Clarendon says, that the King's 
cause labored under an incurable disease of want of 
money, and that the only cure for starvation was a vic- 
tory. To say, therefore, that Rupert's men never starved, 
is to say that they always conquered, — which, at this 
early period, was true. 

He was the best shot in the army, and the best tennis- 
player among the courtiers, and Pepys calls him ** the 
boldest attacker in England for personal courage." 
Seemingly without reverence or religion, he yet as- 
cribed his defeats to Satan, and, at the close of a letter 
about a marauding expedition, requested his friend Will 
Legge to pray for him. Versed in all the courtly society 
of the age, chosen interpreter for the wooing of young 
Prince Charles and La Grande Mademoiselle, and mourn- 
ing in purple, with the royal family, for Marie de Medi- 
cis, he could yet mingle in any conceivable company and 
assume any part. He penetrated the opposing camp at 
Dunsmore Heath as an apple-seller, and the hostile town 
of Warwick as a dealer in cabbage-nets, and the pamph- 
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leli-era were never weary of describing liis disguiaes. He 
wa^ tbarged with all manner of oil'ujice-^, even to slaying 
children with ciiniiibul intent, and uuly .very uai-elessly 
disavowed eucL soft impeaclimenta. But no man could 
deny that he was pei'f'ectly true to ins word ; be never 
Ibrgot ooe whom he bad promised lo jjrutect, and, if be 
bad promised to strip a man's goods, he did it to thti ut- 
termost farthing. And so must his pledge of vengeance 
be redeemed to-night; aud so, riding eastward, with tlie 
dying sunlight behind him aud the i]iiiet Chiltem hills 
before, througii air softened by tile gathering coolness of 
these midsummer eves, beside elover fields, and hedges of 
wild roses, and ponds white with tdosiog waler-lilies, aiul 
pastures sprinkled with meadow-sweet, like foani, - — he 
muses only of the clash of sword and llie sharp rattle of 
shot, and all the passionate joys of the coming charge. 



THE FORAY. 

The long and piefuresque array winds onward, cross- 
ing Chisel I lampton Bridge (not to be recrossed so eiisily), 
avoiding Thame with its church and abbey, where Loi'd- 
Geniral Essex himself is (juartored, unconscious of their 
march; and the Cavaliers are soon riding benpath the 
bases of the wooded hills towards Postcombe. Near 
Telswortb, the enemy's first outpost, they halt till even- 
ing; the horsemen dismount, ihe flugon and tlie for:iging- 
bag are opened, tiie black-jack and the raanchet go round, 
healths are drunk lo successes past and glories future, to 
" Queen Mary's eyes," and to " Prince Rupert's dog." A 
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fitw hours bring ilaiknes* j ili«y move on eastwiinl thi-ougli 
the Ijiiit^s, uvuiiling, when [kis.4Hi]i-', the Roman liighwaj's : 
ttii^y lire Bonictitni^s i\vei\ u|ioii by a pkkct, but make no 
return, for they are hurrying puei the main ()uai'terB of 
the enemy, lu the Hilcni^e of the summer night, tliey 
stBulthily ride mile^ and miled Lhruugh a ho'lile country, 
the renegade Urry guiding them. At early dawn, they 
see, through tlie mi^ty air, ttie low hamlet uf Po.?lcombe, 
where lhe"healiDguportl]e enemy's i]uariei's"is to begin. 
A hurried woi-J of command ; the infunlry lialt ; the cav- 
alry close and «weep down like night-hawks upon the 
sleeping villuge, — safe enough, one would have supposi'd, 
with the whole Parliamentary anny lying between it and 
Oxford, to proteet from danger. Yet liie small party of 
Puritan troopers awsike iu ihiiir quarters with Rupert at 
the door; it is well fur them tliat they happen lo be 
picked men, and huve prompinesfi, if not vigilance ; runn- 
ing hastily, they secure a retreat westward through the 
narrow street, leaving hut few prisoners behind ihera. 
As hastily the prisoners are swept away with the stealthy 
Iroop, who have other work before them ; and before half 
the tilartled villagers have opeiietl their luiiices the skir- 
mish is over. Long before they ean send a messenger 
up, over the hilK lo sound tlie alnrni-belU of Stoken 
Church, the swift gallop of the Cavaliers has i-eaclied 
Chinnor, two miles away, and the goal of their foray. The 
compact, strongly built villuge is i^urrounded. They form 
a parallel line behind the houses, on each side, leaping 
fences and ditches to their posts. They break down the 
iron chains sti'elched nightly iiero'S each end of the street, 
and line it from end lo end. Rupert, Will Li'gge. and 
the "forlorn hope," dismounting, rush in upun tlie liuiir- 
ter^, (Sparing only those who surrender. 
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In five minutes llie town ia up. The awHkenerl troopers 
figlit as desperately us their as^Hilant^, some on foot, some 
on horseback. More aud more of Rujiert'a men rush in ; 
iLey fight tiirough the strnggUiig street of the village, 
from the «^ign of the Riini at one end to thiil of the Ci'own 
at the other, and then bat;k again. The citiEuns join 
against the invaders, the 'prentices rush from their allifs, 
hasty barricades of carts and harrows are formed in the 
sirceta, long musket-harreU are thrust from tlie windows, 
dark groups cluster on the rnof^, and stones begin to 
rattle on the heads below, together with phi'a^^ea more 
galling than stones, — hurled down by women, — "cursed 
dogs," " devilish Cavaliei's," " Papist Iniilors," In return, 
the intruders i^huot at ihi: windows indi.-criminatc^ly, storm 
the door.4, tire llie houses; they grow more furious and 
spW-e nothing; some towns-peopie retreat within the 
chuii:li-dooia ; tlie doors are beaten in; women barriotde 
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f'O ignorant and unwarlike rb yet, that tliey know not ihe 
meaning of tiie word "qiiarter," nifusing it H-hen offered, 
and imjjloring "mercy" imrtfad. Ottiers are link tliil- 
dren, for n']iom n heavy ransom sliall yet be jmid. Oili- 
ere, cheaper prisoners, are rauaomed on the spot. Some 
plunder has also been luken, but the soldiers look long- 
ingly on the lurger wealtb tliat must be left behind, in the 
hurry of retreat, — treasures that oiherwiae no trw^ter 
af Rupert's would linve spired; scarlet i-Ua.Ii, bedding, 
saddled, euilery, ironware, liaia, shoes, ho{>s Tor beer, and 
books to sell to ihe Oxford scbol.ira. But the daring 
whicli has given tliem victory now mnkes tlieir danger ; 
— ihey huvo been nearly twelve hours in the saddle and 
have fought two actions; they have twenly-five niilea lo 
ride, with the whole force of the euemy in iheir path ; 
they came unseen in the darkness, they must return by 
dayliglil and with the alarm already given; Stoken 
church-l>ell has been pealing for liuurii, the troop from 
Postcombe has fallen bac-k on TeWworih, and everywhere 
in the di:«tance videlte:: are hurrying from post to post. 

The perilous retreat begins. Ranks are elosed : they 
ride silently ; many a mau leads a second liorse beside 
him, aud one hetirs in triumpii the grejit captured Puritan 
standard, with its five bulf Bibles on a. black ground. 
They choose their course moie carefully thiin ever, geek 
the by-lanes, and swim the rivers with their swords be- 
tween their teeth. At one point, in tlieir hushed pro- 
gress, they hear the sound of rattling wagons. There 
is a treasure-train within their reach, worth twenty-one 
thousand pounds, .and destined fur the Parliamentary 
camp, but the thick woods of ihe Chilteme have sheltered 
it froin pursuit, and they have not a moment to waste; 
tliey are riding for their Lves. Already the gathering 
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Kuglishmen are dmwing near 
in Iheir hearts, — "iyi'ig away, 
eight months ago, when Buxter. 
heard the Bounds of battle, and disiiirhed (he rest of hi 
saints by exclaiming, "To the fighi!" Bui here are 
no warrior- preachers, no bishops praying in surpliiwis 
on the one side, no dark-robed divines preuching on 
Lor:'ebaek on the other, no king in glittering armor, no 
Tutor Harvey in peaceful meditation beneath a hedge, 
pondering on the circulaliun of the blood, wilb bolter 
blood flowing so near him ; all [hese were lo be seen at 
Sdgehill, but not here. This smaller skirmish rnlher 
turns our ihoughts to Cisatlantic ftSMiciatinns s its date 
suggests Bunker's Hill, — and its ciivumBianees, Lexing- 
ton, For this, also, is a marauding party, with a Percy 
among its ofHcerti, brought to a stand by a half-armed and 
an angry peasantry. 

Kupert sends his infantry Torward, to seeui-e the bridge, 
and a eulficient body of driigoons to line the mile and 
a half of road between, — [he remainder of the troops 
being drawn up at the entrance of a conilield, severnl 
hundred acres in extent, and lying between the villugea 
and the hills. The Puritans lake a long circuit, endeav* 
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oring to get to windward of their forinirlable enemy, — 
a point judged as important, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in a land fight as in a naval engagement. They 
have with them some light field-pieces, artillery being the 
only point of superiority they yet claim ; but these are not 
basilisks, nor falconets, nor culverins (coluhn, cotdeuvres), 
nor drakes {dracones), nor warning-pieces, — they are 
the leathern guns of Gustavus Adolphus, made of light 
cast-iron and bound with ropes and leather. The Round- 
head dragoons, dismounted, line a hedge near the Cava- 
liers, and plant their " swhie-feathers " ; under cover of 
their fire the horse advance in line, matches burning. 
As they advance, one or two dash forward, at risk of their 
lives, flinging off^ the orange scarfs which alone dis- 
tinguish* them, in token that they desert to the royal 
cause. Prince Rupert falls back into the lane a little, to 
lead the other forces into his ambush of dragoons. These 
tactics do not come naturally to him, however; nor does 
he like the practice of tlie time, that two bodies of cav- 
alry shoukl ride up within pistol-shot of each other, and 
exchange a volley before they charge. He rather antici- 
pates, in his style of operations, the famous order of Fred- 
erick the Great : '' The King hereby forbids all officers 
of cavalry, on pain of being broke with ignominy, ever to 
allow themselves to be attacked in any action by the 
enemy; but the Prussians must always attack them." 
Accordingly he restrains himself for a little while, chafing 
beneath the delay, and then, a soldier or two being sud- 
denly struck down by the fire, he exclaims, " Yea ! this 
insolency is not to be endured." The moment is come. 

" God and Queen Mary ! " shouts Rupert ; '• Charge ! " 
In one instant that motionless mass becomes a Hood of 
lava; down in one terrible sweep it comes, silence be- 
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hind it and despair before; no one nnlires ihe htaiiiy of 
that brilliant chivalrous array, — all else Is merged In ilie 
fury of the wild gallop ; !>purj are deep, reins free, blades 
grasped, beadis bent; the ext^ited horse fuels the heel no 
more (ban he feeb the hand ; the unuven ground break-* 
their ranks, — no malUr, they feel ihat they ean ride 
down the world: Rupert lirst clears the hedge, — 'be is 
always firj^t. — then cornea lite capiuin of hU life-giianl, 
then ihe whole troop "Jumble afrer them," in a specta- 
tor's piquant phrase. The demounted Puritan dragoons 
break from the hedges and scatter for ihi-ir lives, but the 
CHTitlry "bear the chiirge belter than they have done 
since JVnrcesler," — that is, now ihey sland it an inslaiit, 
then ihey did not stand it at all ; the Prince lakes them 
in flank and breaks them in pieces at the first encounter, 
— the very wind of the charge shatters them. Horse 
and fool, carbines and petronels, swords and po1e-axes 
are mingled in one struggling mass. Rupert and his men 
seem refreshed, not exhausted, by ihe weary night, — 
they seem incapable of fatigue ; lliey spike the guns as Ihey 
cut down ihe gunners, and, if any escape, it is because 
many in both armies wear the same red scarfs. One 
Puritan, sun-ounded by the enemy, shows such desperate 
daring that Rupert bids release him at last, and sends 
afterwards to Essex to ask his name. One Cavalier 
bends, with a wild oalh, to search the pockets of a slain 
enemy; — it is his own brother. O'Neal slays a stand- 
ard-bearer, and thus restores to his company the right to 
bear a flag, — a right they lost at Hopton Heath; Legge 
is taken prisoner and escapes; Urry proves himselt no 
coward, though a renegade, and is liusled to bear to Ox- 
ford the news of the victory, being raised to knighthood 
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For a viclory of counie it is. Nolliing in Kn<;knd can 
yet resist llisse higU-lwm. di[isolu[«, reckk-s* (Juvitlicrs of 
Riipcrt'p, " I liave mseu lliem running up walU twenty 
feet high," siiid llie engineer consisted by the frigktoned 
cilicens of Dorcbesti-r; " [lie«e defences of yiiure may 
possibly keep ihem out balf an bour." Durlings of 
triumplja.nt arisrocracy, they are destined to meet with 
no foe that can mtitch them, until liiey recoil at last be- 
fore the plebeian pikea of the London train-bunds. Nor 
can even Rupert's men claim lo monopolize the courage 
of the King's party. Tlie brilliant "show-troop" of 
Lord licruard Sluart, comprising ihe young nobles hav- 
ing no separate command. — a ti'oop which could afford lo 
indulge in all the gorgecmanesa of tlreii«, since ibeir united 
incomes, Cki'endon declares, would have exceeded Ibose 
of the whole Puritan PurlJamenl, — led, by tlieir own 
desire, the triumphant charge at Edgthlll. and threescore 
of their bodies were found piled on ihe s)>ot where the 
Royal Standard wa9 captured and rescued. Not less 
faithful were the Marquis of Newcar^tle's '■ Lambs," who 
look their name from the while woollen clothing which 
they refused to have dyc^d, saying that their hearts' blood 
would dye it soon enough ; and so it did : only ihirty sur- 
vived the battle of Marsion Moor, and ihe bodies of the 
rest were found in the field, ranked regularly aide by 
side, in death aa in life. 

But Iiere at Chalgrove Field no such fortitude of en- 
durance is needed : the enemy are scattered, and, as Ru- 
pert's Cavaliers are dashing on, in iheir accustomed 
headlong pursuit, a small, but fresh force of Puriran 
cavalry appears behind the hedges and charges on them 
from the right, — two troops, hastily gathered, and in 
various garb. They are headed by a man in middle life 
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Bnil of noble aspect : once Been, he cannot easily be for- 
gi>!ieii ; but seen be will uever b« ugain, and, fcrr tbe lust 
lime, Rupert uiiJ Hampden meet face to face. 

The foremosl representative men of llieir reapeetive 
parties, they scarcely remember, perhnps, tliat there aie 
tie^ and coincidences in their lived. At tbe marriuge uf 
Kupert's mother, the sludr-nt Hampden was chosen to 
write ihe Osibrd epilbniamiurn, exulling in the prediction 
of some uohle olfspring to follow Buch a union. Rupert 
\i about to be made General-in-Ciiief of ibe Cavali<'i'a ; 
Hampden is looked (o by all as the future Getierul-in- 
Chief of the Puritans. Rupert ia (he nephew of tbe 
King, — Hamjjdea the con»in of Ci-omwell; and aa 
the former ia believed to be aiming at the Crown, so 
tbe latler ia the only possible rival of Cromwell fur 
the Protectorate, — " tbe eyes of all being fixed upon biin 
as their paier patna." But in all the gi-ealer qualitii;^ 
of manhood, how far must Hampd'^n be plained above tbe 
magnificent and giUed Rupert ! In a congress of natural 
Doblemen — for such do the men of the Commonwealth 
appear — be must ranli foremost. It is ditlli^ult to avoid 
exaggeratiau in speaking of these men. — nien whose 
deeds vindicate their word^. and whose words are un^ur- 
pBBsed by Gi'eek or Roman fame, — men whom even 
Hume car. only criticise for a " mysteriouii jargon " which 
rao-.t of (hem did not ubp, and for a " vulgar hypocri-'y " 
which few of them pracli^etl. Let us tiot underrate the 
eelf-forgetiing loyalty of the Eoyaiista, — the Duke of 
Newcastle laying at the King's feet seven hnndri-d thou- 
sand pounds, and the Marquis of Worcester a million ; 
but the sublimL'r poverty and abstinence of the Purlia- 
mentary party de.-erve a yet loftier meed, — Vane sur- 
rendering an otfice of thirty thousand pounds a ^eai- to 
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pitimoie public economy. — Hutchinson refusing a peer- 
age and a fortune as a bribe lo hold Noiiinghnm Casrie 
a Hide while tiir the King, — Elio) and Pym heqneaiLing 
their families to the iiaiiun's ju«iict:, having »ipent their 
ull for ihe good cuuse. And rising to yet higher atlri- 
butes, OS they pass before us in the brilliant paragraphs 
of the courtly Clarendon, nr the juster modern eMimales 
of Korsler, it ^eem8 likii a procession of bnrn sovereigns; 
while Ihe more punj^int epithets of contemporary wit 
only familiarize, but du not mar, Ihe lunie of Cromwell 
(Cleaveland's " Ciesar in a Clown "). — " William the Con- 
queror" Waller, — "young Harry" Vane, — "fiery Tom" 
Fairfax, — and " King Pym." But amnng h11 these there 
is no peer of Ham [Mien, of him who earae not from conrta or 
camps, but from the tranquil study of his Davilu, — from 
tliat thoughtful retirement which was fbr him, as for hia 
model, Coligiiy, the school of all noble virtues, — came to 
tind himself at once a statesman and a soldier, receiving 
from his contemporary, Clarendon, no affectionate critic, 
the triple crown of hi-toric praise, hs being " the most 
able, resolute, and popular person in the kingdom," Who 
can tell how changed Ihe destiny of England, had ibe 
Earl of Bedford's first compromise with the country party 
succeeded, and Hampden heeoine the tutor of Prince 
Charles,— or could ibis light at Chalgrove Field issue 
differently, and Hampden survive to be general instead 
of Essex, and Protector in place of Cromwell? 

But that may not he. Hud Hiimpden's earlier counsels 
prevailed, Rupert never would have ventured on his night 
Ibray ; had his next suggestions been followed, Rupert 
never would have reiurued from it. Those filing, Hamp- 
den has come, glndly followed by Gnnter and his dra- 
goons, outstripping the tardy Essex, to dure all and die. 
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Iti vikin Uoei Gunter perish besiile bis flag; in vuin dee 
Crossu, bia horse beini; kill(^J under bim, gpring in the 
midst of batlle on anolber ; in vain does " tliat great- 
gpirited Hula Sir Samuel Luke" (tlie original of Hudi- 
bnis) get ihriL-e ciiptured and thrice eacapp. For Hara|)- 
den, ihe hope o( the nation, is fhially shot through ibe 
«houIdt:r with two carbiiHi-balls in the first charge i the 
whgle troop sees it wiih dismay ; Essex comes up, as 
usual, too late, and the ^glit oi' Clialgrove Field ii lo!i[. 

We must leave ibid picture, painted in the Ikding colors 
of a far-off time. Let us leave the noble Hnrnpden, weak 
and almost fainting, riding calmly from the field, and 
wandering away over his own Cbiltern meadows, that be 
loves 50 well, — leave him, drooping over bis saddle, di' 
recting his horse first towai'ds his fat her-in -law's house at 
Pyrton, where once he wedded his youthful bride, then 
turning towards Thame, and mustering his last strcntilh 
to leap his tired steed across its boundary brook. A lew 
days of laborious weakne,*s, spent in letter- writing to 
urge upon Parliament something of that military energy 
which, if earlier adopted, might have saved his life. — 
and we see a last, funereal procession winding beneiith 
the Cliiheru hills, and singing the OOdi Psalm as the 
mourners approach the tomb of the HamjKlens, and the 
43d as tbey return. And well may the " Weekly In- 
telligencer " say of him (June 27, 1043), that " the mi^m- 
ory of this deceased Coloael is such that in no age to 
come but it will more and more be had in honor and 
esteem ; a man so reli^ous, and of thai prudence, judg- 
ment, temper, valor, and integrity, that he hath left lew 
his like behind him." 

And we must leave Rupert to his career of romantic 
daring, to be mude P res idem of Wales and Generali8=imo 
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of tlie iinny. — to rescue willi uiienuiilled energy Newark 
and York nnd die lieBii-geil lieroini; "f Liiilioiii 1Timb«>, — 
to lijrhl lliTOngli Newlmry and Mnrsion Moor tinii Naseby, 
and (naay a lesser i\n\d, — to Burr?ndi;r Bristol and be 
acijiiilied hy courl-marlial, but hopelesRiy cwndemntd by 
the King ; — tbeii to leave the kingdom, refusing a ^Stss- 
porl, and tigbling bi« perilous way to ihe iieuaidf ; — then 
to wunder over the world for years, astonishing Dutrh- 
raiia by hi^ seamanshiji, AustHnns by iib (loldiership, 
S|>aiiiard8 and Portuguese by liis buceaneering powers, 
and Frenchmen by his gold and diamonds and birdd nnd 
monkeys and "richly liveried BlHckamoors " ; — then to 
reorganise the navy of Enghind, exchanging characters 
with \\\i tel low-commander. Monk, whom the ocean makes 
rash, as it makes Rupert prudent; — leave liim to use 
nobly bis declining years, in Dtudious toib in Windi^or 
Cattle, the fulfilment ol'' Milton's dream, oulwaiching the 
Benr with thrice-great Hermes, surrounded by sirange 
old anna nnd instrnments, and mups of voyages, and plans 
of battles, and the absirui^e library which the '' Harlcian 
Miscellany " still records; — leave him lo hunt and piny 
at tennis, serve in the Hud-on's Ituy Company and the 
Board of Trade; — leave hini to expenment in alchemy 
and astrology, in hydraulics, metflilurgy, gunpowder, per- 
spective, quadrHnt!', mezzotint, lisli-ljouks, and revolvers; 
— leave him to look from hi^ solitary turret over hills 
and fields, now peaceful, but each the scene of some wild 
and warlike memory for him ; — leave him lo die a calm 
and honored death at slxly-three, outliving every com- 
))niiion of his early days. The bu-y woi'ld, which has no 
lime lo remember many, forgets him and recalls only the 
slain and defeated Hampden. The brilliant renown of 
the Prince was liko the glass toys which record hu irtge- 
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nuity and preserve his Dame ; the hammer and the anvil 
can scarcely mar them, yet a slight pressure of the finger, 
in the fatal spot, will burst them into glittering showers of 
dust. The full forcfe of those iron times beat ineffectual 
upon Rupert; — Death touched him, and that shining 
fame sparkled and was shattered forever. 
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THE SCENE AND THE ACTORS. 



THE liLToine of ihis 
tli.1t httr proper irn 



8 lule is one 90 famous in hislory 
r proper name never H(ipears in ii. The 
seeniiii;; pHraJox is cIio eoberest furi. Ti u^ Americans, 
glory lies in tlie abundant display of one's perianal appel- 
lation in the new^paper^. Our heroine lived in tiie mo^t 
gossiping of all age-, hemelf ila gi'eatejit i^osBip ; yet her 
own name, pntraiiymic or baptismal, never wa.s Islked 
about. It was not that :^lie ^tink (hat name beneath hijili- 
aounding lilies ; she only elevated tlie most corunionpluca 
of all titles till she monnpohzed it ttiid it mouopidized her. 
Anne Marie Louise d'Ortean^, Souveraiiie lie Dombes, 
Frince8seDaiit)Liued'Auvergne,Du(hu!.8e<leMonl|«n8ier. 
is forgotien, or rather was never remembered : hut the 
great name of Mademoiskllf^ fja Grande Mademoi- 
teUe, gleams like a giilden ihreail shot ihroitgli and ihrongb 
tliiit gorgeous tapestry of crtni'on and purple wliicli re- 
cord* for US the age of Loiiia Quiilorxe. 

In May of the year 1627, while the slow tide of events 

was drawing Charles I. toward his acaffbld, — while Sir 

John Eliot was awaiting in the Tower of London the 

g olthe Third Pa ilianieiil, — while (lie troops of 
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Biickinji^lmra lay dying, without an enemy, upon the Lie of 
Rhe, — at the very crisis of the terrible siege of Rochelle, 
and perhaps during the very hour when the Three Guards- 
men of Dumas held that famous ba<tion against an army, 
the heroine of our story wa*i born. And she, like the Three 
Guardsmen, waited till twenty years after for a career. 

The twenty years are over. Richelieu is dead. The 
strongest will that ever ruled France has passed away ; 
and the poor, broken King has hunted his last badger at 
St. Germain, and then meekly followed his master to the 
grave, as he has always followed him. Louis XIIL, 
called Louis le Juste, not from the predominance of that 
particular virtue (or any other) in his character, but sim- 
ply because he happened to he born under the constella- 
tion of the Scales, has died like a Frenchman, in peace 
with all the world except his wife. That beautiful and 
queenly wife, called Anne of Austria (though a Spaniard), 
— no longer the wild and passionate girl who fascinated 
Buckinofham and embroiled two kinordoras. — has hastened 
within four days to defy all the dying imprecations of her 
hu^band, by reversing every plan and every appointment 
he has made. The little prince has already shown all 
the Grand Monarque in his childish ''.Je suis Louis 
Quatorze." and has been carried in his bib to hold his 
fir-t parliament. That parliament, heroic as its English 
contemporary, though less successful, has reached the 
point of revolution at last. Civil war is impending. 
Conde, at twenty-one the greatest general in Europe, 
after chanirinjr sides a hundred times in a week, is fixed 
at last. Turenne is arrayed against him. The young, 
the brave, the beautiful cluster around them. The per- 
formers are drawn up in line, — the curtain rises, — the 
play is *' The Wars of the Fronde," — and into that 
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brilliant arena, like some fair circus equestrian, guy, 
spnngleU, niid daring, rideB Mademoiselle. 

Alnio.-t nil Frendi lii=loriaiig, from Voltaire to Cousin 
(St. Auliiire being ilie diief exception), sgieuk lightly of 
the Wars of the Froude. " Lu Fronde n'est pas aiSi'ieuse." 
OF course it wns uot. Ilail it been wholly t^erious, it 
wouli! not have been wholly French. Of course Frtnch 
insurrections, like Freni;h despotism?', have always been 
tempered by epigr^m^ ; of course llie people went OQt to 
the confliL'l* in rililions and fealherH ; of course over every 
battle thire jielted down u shower of satire, like the rain 
at the Eglinton tournament. More ihau two hundred 
[lamphk'ti rattled on the head of Conde alone, nnd the 
collection of Mazarinadtt, preserved by liie Curdinjil 
him-«lf, fills sJKty-nine volumea in f[uarto. From eiityy 
field the fii'st crop was glory, the second a bnn-mot. When 
the dagger of De Retz fell from hi< breast- pocket, it wtis 
" our ((ood archbishop's brevinry " ; and wheii his famous 
Corinthian troop was defeated in hattl--, it was "the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians." While, across the Channel, 
CharlfB Stuart whs listening lo his doom, Paria was guy 
in tiie midst of dangei's, Madame de Longueville was re- 
ceiving her gali.inl« in mimic eourt at the H6lel de Ville, 
De Beta whs wearing his sword-beit over his archbishop's - 
gown, the liitle hunchback Coiiti wa? generalissimo, and 
the staiving people were pillaging Mazarin's library, in 
joke, "to titid something lo gnaw npon." Outaide the 
walls, the maid B-of- honor were quarrelling over the sli-aw 
beds which nunihihited all (he romance of martyrdom, and 
Cond^, with five Ihouaaiid men, was besieging five hun- 
dred thousand. No matter, they all lauglied through it, 
and ihrongli every succeeding turn of the kaleidoscope ; 
. and the " Anything may happtn in Fj-ance," with whic'i 
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La HrM'lK^iVMH-HuliI JLim|H'd Hmit^Uy into llie t'ai'riugu of 
his morixt I'lit'iny, was not only ilitt first niitl best of ]iis 
maxims '">< ibe key-nule uf t'rriicli liiElorjr for nil 
comint; time. 

ItDt Iwhind nil tills sport, n^ in all llic nnnitls of (he 
natioD, were mysteries and lerrors iind crime*. It was 
the nge of cabuli^iiu Hplien, like ihat of De Ketz, of 
wliicb Guy Joli ilreiunbd the fioliilion; of iDi'xpJit^ble 
secrets, like lite Muii iti the Iron Ma^k, whereof no solu- 
tion was ever drenmed ; of ]>oison^. like that diiitnonij-dijst 
which in six hours Iraiiefurmed the fresh lieauCy of the 
Princess Royal iiito foul decAy ; of dun>!ronB. like Ihat 
cell at Vincennes which Mitdame da Rambouillet pro- 
nounced lo be " worth its weijjht in arwiiic.'' War or 
peace bung on the color of a hull-dri-si', and Madtirae de 
CheTreuse knew wliich parly was coming n|ipermost, 
by observing wliether the binding uf Mndume de Haule- 
fort's prayer-hook was red or green. Pei'hiips it waa all 
a little theairical, but the performers were-all Riicliels. 

Ami beliind the Crimea and the frivoliiie.s ."food the 
Parliament-s calm and undaunted, with leaders like Mole 
and Talon, who needed nothing but Eiucee»<a to miike their 
nameij as grand in history as iho-^e of Pyni and Hampden. 
Among the Brienne Papers in the Britisli Museum there 
is a collection of the raanife«toes and procliimatinns of 
that time, and ihey are earnest, eloquent, am) powerlul, 
from begiuniug to end. Lord Mahon alone among his- 
torians, so far Hi my knowledge goes, has done til and 
full justice to the French parliaments, those asaemblie* 
which refused admission to ihe ibreign armies which the 
nobles would gladly have summoni^d in, — but fed aud 
protected the banished princesses of England, when the 
court party had lefi those descendants of the BourboDS 
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lo (iiR of colli and hunger in the palace nf ilitir ain'eslm-s. 
AnJ we h-ive llie testimony of Ilenriftbi Maria litrself, 
I o ]y p ion who liud B<-<.-n boih revolntiiinB near ut 
I and I he tiMiubW in England never appeared so 

To m d III n ilieii- early days, nor were llie lenders of ilic 
r olu ona J party »o ardent iir so united," The cliarac- 
of h agitation was no more lo he judged by its 
jok n \ 'pigrams ihnn the gloomy glory of ihe 
L 1 I Pu tans by the grotti^que names of their saints, 
o he n re-olu'ion of ihe Dutch burghers by their 
guild-> of rhetoric and symbolical melodrama. 

But popular power was not yet developed in France, 
as it «H3 in England , all Boctal order was unsettled ntid 
changinSi and net] Mazarin knew il. He kuew the 
pieces Willi which he phiyed his game uf chesa ; the king 
ponerleiid, Ihe queen mighty, the bi-ihop.s unable to i;ike 
a single Etraightibrward move, and the knights i^oii'g 
naturally zig/ag, «ith a host of plelieiaii pawn^', every ouh 
fit tor a possible ro}alty, and thereH>re lo be used shre«d- 
ly, or else annihilated as soon as praciiuable. True, the 
game would nnt last forever ; but afler him the deluge. 

Our age has forgotten even the meaning of the word 
''Fronde"; but here also the French and Flemish hi -^to- 
ries ran parallel, and the Frondeurs, like the Gueux, were 
children of a sarcaBm. The Counsellor Bacbaumont one 
day ridiculed insurrectionists, as re)=emhling the boys who 
played with sMd^ (frotides) about the fltn-eis of Paris, 
hut scattered at the first glimp-^e of a polieemHn. Tlie 
phrase or^nized the party. Next morning all fashions 
were it la fro-^de, — hats, gloves, fans, bread, and ballads ; 
and it ca>*t six years of civil war to pay for Ihe Counsel- 
lor's facetioiieness. 

That which wa^ after nil, the mo-t n-mHrkablc char- 
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nci<!ri?tl<! of ihe.-^e wnrs might he giipssed fram Ihie f»n 
about ihc Tasliions. The Fmnde was pre-erointntly « tin- 
War of the Latlies." E.liieale.l fiir btyoiia ihe Knglish- 
woinen of iheir lime, they took a coiiii-olling share, sooii?- 
times ignoble, often nohle, alwnys povrerful, in Ihe nf- 
faira of the time. It vm^ not inpn-ly a TOurtly gallantry 
which Railered them n-iih a hollow importHDce. De 
Retz, in hia Mi'moirs, compares the women of hid age 
with Rlizalx-'lh of EnglnnJ. A Sp:iaish ambassador once 
congraliituled Mazarin on ohiainiug temporary repose. 
" You are misiaken," he replied, " (here is no i-epose in 
France, for I have alwiiys women to conlenJ with. In 
Spain, women have only lave-jifiiiira to employ llmm ; but 
here we have ihree who are capable of governing or over- 
throwing great kingdom*,-^ the Duehes^e ile Lotiguevilli-, 
Ihe Priiicesse Palatine, and the Unchesse de Cbevreuse." 
And there were olliere as great a.-- ihesej and the women 
who for years oniwiited Miiziirin and onlgeneralltd 
Conde are deserving of a Blronger pi-aise than tliey have 
yet obtained, even from the clas.^ic and courtly Coiiifin. 

What men of that Hge eclipsed or erjunlled ihe address 
and daring of iho^e delicate and high-horn women ? What 
a romance was their ordinary existence ! The Princesse 
Palatine gave refuge lo Mme. de Longueville when that 
alone saved her from sharing the imprisonment of her 
brothers Gondii and Conti, — then fled for her own lifn, 
by night, wilh Rochefuucauld. Mme. de Lnngueville 
herself, pun^ued nfterwardn by ihe royal Iroops, wished to 
embark in a little IkkiI, on a dnngerous ):h'>re, during ii 
midnight storm so wild that not a fehermnn could At first 
be found to venture forth; [he l)eautirul fn<;iiive threat- 
ened and implori'd lill they consented; tlie tuiilor wlm 
bore h(T in his arms to the boat h-t her fall amid the 
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furious surges she >va? dragged BMiailisR to fhe slior" 
again. Hud, od the instunt of re\i\ing demiirided to r<-|>i it 
the expei'imeiit but as tliey ulleily rtlusi d she rode iii 
land beneath ihe lempeit anci travelled for toui lei n 
nights before flie could find another place of eralMnkii- 

Madsme de Chevren-e rode wiih one ailendant tiom 
Ptii'iB to Mwdrid, fleeinji from Rithi lieu remaining day 
and night on Iter lioi-se, attraeiing pcriloiia admirition b\ 
the womanly luveliness whii h no m<ile attire eould obstiiip 
From Spain slie went to England, organizing there the 
French exiles into a strength which frightened Richelieu ; 
thence to Ilidland, lo conspire nearer home ; back to 
Paris on ihe miniBti-r'* death, lo form rhe faciioM of ihe 
Important^; and when the Duke of Beaufort was im- 
prisoned, Mazarin said, " Of what use to cut otT llie arms 
while the head remains?" Ttn years from her first 
perilous escape, she made a fe<!Ond, dashed llirtiugh La 
Vendfe embarked at St. Malo for Dunkirk, was cnpliin-d 
by ihe fleet of ihe Parliament, was reh-a-ed liy the Gov- 
ernor of the Isle of Wight, unable to imprison en beautil'iil 
a butterfly, reached her port at last, and in a lew weeks 
was intriguing at Liege again. 

The Duchesse de Bouillon, Tarenne's ?isler, purer than 
those we have named, but nol less daring or determined, 
after charming ihe whole population nf Paris by her rebel 
beauty at the Hotel de Ville, escaped from her Pudden 
inmrceratioti by walking through the midst of her guar<)s 
at dusk, crouching in the shadow of her litile dangliirr. 
and afterwards allowed herself to be recaptured, ralhcr 
than desert that child's aiek-bed. 

Then there was C'emence de Maille, purest and noblest 
of all, niece of Richelieu and hapless wile of the cruel 
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iiigrxte Conile. \\\i eq<i»l in ilariiig and liU superior in 
every oilier liigli quiility. Miirrieil wliili- m diilJ still 
playing with lier liolK and spiit nL unce lo a convent In 
l^ani to reuH anil wriie, flie hi-ctinie a woman the in^lnni 
Iter liusltand bemme a captive; wliilt: lie walpred Ilia 
pinkriin thegai-den at Vincennes.she went lliroiigli Franc* 
and I'ai^ed an army for his i-eiief. IIt mcan« were as 
nolile as her ends. Slie would not Mrrreuder tlie ham- 
blest of her frienda to an enemy, ncir suffer ilie masRacre 
of her worit enemy by a friend. Slie threw iier^elF be- 
Iweiii the tire of two hostile parties at Bordeaux, and, 
while men were falling each side of her, compelled them 
to peace. Uer deeds rang througii Kiirope. When bhe 
sailed from Bonleaux for Paris at last, tliirty ihou-^and 
people aMembled to hid her farewell. She whs loved and 
admired by all the world, except that husband for whom 
■she dared so much, — and the Archbi-ihop ofTiien. The 
respectable Archbishop complained, that "llii^ lady did 
not prove that she had been authorized hy her husliand, 
an essential provision, without whirh no woman can act 
in law." And Conde himself, whose heart, physically 
twice aa lar^e as other men's, was spiritually imperce|K 
lible, repaid ihia stainless nobleness by years of persecu- 
tion, and bequeathed her, as a lifelong prisoner, to Ins 
dai^tard son. 

Then, on the roynl side, there was Anne of Austria. 
sufficient unio herself. Queen Ri-gent. and every inch a 
queen (before all hut Mazarin), — from the moment 
when the mob of Paris Hied through the chamber of the 
bny-kinp, during bis pretended sleep, and the motionlesa 
and stalely mother held back ihe crimson draperies witli 
the same lovdy arm that had waved perilous farevelb 
1 Bucliingham, — to the day when tlic news of the fatal 
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lie of Gicn came to lier in lier drewing-mora, nntl 
itteii umli^turbei] belbre tli'> mirror, not neglect- 
arrangemtiil gCa single rurl." 

every woninn wlio touk part in the Ladies' 
War became liuroic, — i'nim Marguerite of Lorraine, who 
fnatchf^d the pt-n from her weak Uu>baQd'.s liund nnd gHve 
De Retz the order for ihe first insuneclion, down 1o th<! 
wife of the eommandant of the Porle St. Roche, who, 
springing from lier lied to obey that order, made the 
drums beat to aiTns and secured ihc barrier; and filh', 
amid adventurous days like these, opened the eiireer uf' 
Alademoiselle. 



THE FIKST CAMPAIGN. 

GitANiiCHILD of Henri Qnatre, niece of Louis XIH., 
cousin of Louis XIV.,tirat princess of tlic blood, and willi 
the larger income in the nation (.^OO.IIIK) livres), lo sup- 
port these dignities, Miidemoirelle was cenaiiily born in 
the purple. Her aulobiograpliy admits us to very gor- 
geous company ; the titream of her gKTtional recolleclious 
is a perfect PHCtolus. There is alniinft a surfeit of royalty 
in it ! every card is a couri-card, and all her eounlers are 
counts. '■ I wore at this festival all the crown-jewfls of 
France, and also those of the Queen of England." " A 
far greater establishment was assigned to me than any 
jf/fe de France had evi-r had, noi excepting any of my 
aunts, the Queens of England and of Spain, and the 
Duchens of ,SB»'oy." " The Queen, my grandmother, gave 
me as ii jiovernefH the same lady who had been governess 
to the late King." Pageant or funeral, it is the same 
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iliiii([. '"In Ihc midul of tbese fusiivilies wt liuanl oftlH- 
death or tlie K>n^ of Spnin ; wliert'at [he Q<k 
grturlj- iifflii?i«il. uM<] we nil wi-nl Jnio inuurning." Thii'^, 
ihroKghour, her Memoin glitter llkf tile cojt wilh wh'idi 
th<' splendid Itut^kinglmm Unlonislied the chcnjittr thivalry 
of Frarce : they liroii diamond*. 

Itut for any per oiiat career Mademoiselle found at Rivt 
no opporliinitj-, in the earlier years <if llie Fmnde. A 
gay, feiirlest", fliillered girl, she simply rliared lli« lorlune^ 
of the C'ourl ; laughed al Ihe tt^rivalfl in )ht! palace, laughed 
at the ominous iimurivctions in the streets ; lnuglied when 
the penple cheered hei-. iheir pet p^inult^^ ; and when the 
royal party fled I'i'oin Paris, she adroitly secured for her- 
self the best straw-liL-d ai St. Gerrnaiii, and laughed louder 
than ever. She liespiseil the euurliers who flittlered her ; 
secretly ailmired her yuung cousin Condt', whom she 
atttii'ted to despise ; duiiued when the court danced, and 
ran away when it mourned. She made all manner of fun 
of her Kugli.-h lover, the future Charles II., whom she 
alone of all the world found bashful ; and in genentl she 
waated the golden hours with mueh excellent fooling. 
Nor would she, perhaps, ever have found berselt'a heroine, 
but that her respectable father was a poltroon. 

Lord Mahon ventures to assert, that Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, was " the most cowardly prince of whom hiatory 
makes mention," A strong expression, but (lerhaps safe. 
Holding ih« mo^t powerful position in ihenaiion, he never 
came, upon tlie scene but to commit some new act of 
ingenious puHllanimity ; while, by t*ome extraordinary 
chance, every woman of hi^ immediate kindred was a 
natural heroine, and became more hei-oie through disgust 
Bt him. His wife was Marguerite of Lorraine, whoorifti- 
oated the first Fronde insurrection ; his daughter mmed 
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ilie scale ol'lhe sucond. Yi-I, persniisUy, Iil- not tiiily linil 
iiiit tlia uoui'Hgit 111 Hirt, bul luid uol tliu raunigH to ab- 
stain from iictih/i; : lie qpulil no nioi'e kei^p uul of parties 
ihao in thero, but was always busy, wu'ring war in spile 
oF Mars, and iicgotiHtiiig in spile of MinprTfl. 

And when ilje i^ecuud wur uf the Fronde broke out, it 
viaii in tipile of him^ell' (hat lie gnve hid iminu and Ids 
daujrbter to the popular cause. Wlien the llitK of the two 
nations hung trembling in the balance, the royal army 
under Turenne Hdvain'ing on Paris, iind uliiio-t arrived at 
Ilm I'ilj or OrleatiH, and tliat c:ity likely to take liie side 
of the strongest, — then Mademoiselle's hour hail cume. 
All her sympalhies were more and more indining to the 
side of Conite and the penjile. Oi'Il':iih was her own 
liereditary dty. Uer fuiher, m wad hi' cu-itom in great 
emergeneies, declared that he wa^ vei'y ill and must go to 
bed immediately; but it was aa ea^^y for lier to be strotig 
as it was Tor him to be weak ; ho she wrung from him a 
reluclant plenipotentiary power; she might go herself and 
try H-bal her inHucnee could do. And bo she rode forth 
from Paris, one fine morning, Mareli 27. 1G52, — rode with 
H few allendauls, half in enthu>iasm, half in levity, aim- 
ing to become a second Juan of Arc, secure the cily, and 
save the nation. " I ftit perfectly delighted," says the 
young -^ii'l, "at having to piny so extraordinary a pan." 

The people of Parirt had heard of her misjiuEi, and 
elieered her a^ she went. The officers of the army, with 
an escort of five hundred men, met her hulf-wiiy from 
Pari^i. Mu.<t of them us idently knew her calibre, were 
delighted lo see her, and installed her at onee over a 
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inuldi. In liie public ilclibi:ratiiin, there wre sotni: ililTtir-. 
<fmx* of 0)iii>iuii. All 8t;'<-'<!<l tli=U t.\ie firmy i«liniiM not 
[iHse beyond die Laire: lUis wug Gaatun*a ^ug;ges[j|||). luid 
iii'verihele^j it piod one. Beyoiiil tlii-i all wha left to 
filMileinuiiieHe. Madenioiselle inteiideil lo gii Btraiglit li 
Oi'leuti«. •* But ilie royal army htul reaclied there h1 
ifady," Mtulemoi^lle did nol believe it " The citicens 
would nut admit her." Miidemoieelle would t«e atioiit 
lliut Pieseiitly the city goveninieDt of Orleans sent her 
u ktttir, in f^reat disrn&y, (laMiculxi-ly requesting her l<i 
keep her di^tunce. Mademoiselii; immedialely ordered 
her coach, and Bel out for the city. *' 1 wits luUui-ally 
rti^nluie," she naively remarks 

Her siege ol' Orlbxns was one of llie mo^t remnrknbte 
mihrary operations on reeord. Slie wad riglit 
thing; the royal army had not arrivi^d: but it mjirht 
appear at any inoineiii ; io the tnagi^lrutes quietly shut 
all their gates, and waiieij M see wliat would happen. 

Mademoiselle happened. It wua ele\-eii in the m> 
ing when she reached the Porle llanniere, and she sat 
three hours in herniate eHrriai;;e williout string a [wrson. 
Willi amu^'ing politeness the governor of the city at lust 
ae-nt her some eonfectioiiery, — agreeing with John Ke«tv 
who held that youn^ women were being.'' Iitier to be pni> 
ficntvd with augar-plucHci tlixn with oHl-'s time. But bs 
took can: to explain that the bonbons wi-re not offieial, 
and did not recu;<:niEe her autiiority. So she quietly ata 
them, and then (le<:id>;d to tako a walk outride the walU,, 
lifr council of wur oppoaed this step, as (hey did evei^' 
other; but she coolly said (and the event justified 
prediction) that the enlhusitksm of the fHipulaco woul 
L'arry the city tor her, if she could only get nt them. 

Su r-ha aet out uii her walk. Hei' two beautilul 
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of-lionor, tliu Couiitexres <lv Kk'i>que unii At; Froriteimc 
weut wiiti htr; a lew atU'tiiluula bcliiiid. Siic came to a 
giiLe. The people wti'o nil patlitred iu^itle tlie mmparia. 
" Let me in," ilumunded ihe iinpt:riou:> j'uun^ iHily. The 
HSloniahed citizens lixike J ul uue another aad i<aid iiothinji. 
She walked on, — the crowd in^de keeping jiafe wiih 
lier. Stie reached anolhtr gate. The enlliu^ia^ui wiit 
increased. The eapraiii of the guai'd litrmed hi^ li'oiijia 
ill line and suliiled her. " Open llie g'lte," she again iii- 
Bisted. The po^r captain made nigiia that he liad nut the 
keys. " Hn'ak it down, then," coolly suggested ihe 
daughter of ihn. House of Orleans ; lo which bis only 
reply was a profusion of profound bows, and the lady 
walked on. 

Thi)9e were rhe days of aatrology, and at this moment 
it occurred to our Mademoi«eli<e, that the chief astrologer 
of Paris had predicted success to all lier underiakin-fs, 
Irani the noun of tliis^ very day until the nooii following. 
She had never had the slij;htest faith in the mystic sci- 
ence, but she tamed to ber attendant ladies, and remarked 
tbat the matter wuB setlled ; she should get in. On went 
tlm three until they reached the bank of the river, and 
HBW, opposiie, the gaies which opened on the quay. The 
Oi'ltians boatmen (.-ame flocking round lier, a hardy race, 
who feared neither queen nor Mazarin. Tiiey would 
break down any gate she cho^^e. She selected one, got 
into a boat, and sending back her terrified male attend- 
ants, that they might baTe no re<^pon ability in the case, 
phu was rowed lo the other side. Her new allies were 
alreatly at work, and she climbed from Ihe boat upon the 
quay by a high ladder, of which several rounds were 
broken away. They worked more and moi'c enthusin-ti- 
caUy, though the gale was built to ftaiid a strgi:, a:. J 
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sloutly restditd ibis one. Coiiwge is magnetic; tvery 
mniueint inci'CAsed iLe populur eiilliiisini'm, ii'- lliode hijih- 
boni ladies stood iilune iimuiig ilie buuluun; the ci-und 
iiiisidc joined in the tAinck upon llie gale; the guiird 
looked on ; the city government remiiined irresolulc at 
llie Hfllcl Ae Ville, fairly beleugueied and slormed by one 
|iriiices3 ami two m h id --ol -honor. 

A crxsh. and the iniglily timbers of tlie Porte Biu i-e 
yield in the centre. Aided by llie alruiig and exceedirijily 
soiled baiid« of ber new friends, our elegant Maileinoiselle 
is lifted, pulled, |iu>hed, and lugged Iwlween the vaat Iroti 
bars which fortify the gate; and in tbi^ iiishion, torn, 
itpliisbed, and dishevelled generally, she makes entnince 
into her city. The guard, promptly adherin;; to the win- 
ning liide, present arnis to the heroine. The people fill 
the air with their applauses; ihey pluce hur in a large 
wooden chair, and bear her in triumph ibrou^ih theEtreets, 
" Everybody came to kiss my hjmds, while 1 was dying 
with laugbter to find myself in so odd a siluatiou." 

Pre.'ienlly our voliitile lady told iliem ihat she liHd 
learned how to tviilk. and begged to be put down; llien 
phe waited for ber counlesee.s who arrived bespaltei-ed 
with mud. Tbe drums beat before her, as she set furtli 
again, und tbe city government, yielding to tbe feminine 
conqueror, came to do her homage. She ciii'cles.-ly as- 
fured tiiem of her clemency. lSIic " had no doubt Ibat Tb«y 
would soon have opened tbe gnies, but she was naturally 
of ft very impatient disposition, and could not wait." 
Moreover, she kindly suggested, neiilier parly could now 
find fault with them; and as fur Ihe fuiure, she would 
save Ihem all trouble, and govern the city herself, — 
which she accordingly did. 

By confession of all historians, she alone savi'd the cily 
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\ for the Ft'onde, am], fur the momejit, secured thai party the 

I BBcendencj in the nation. Next day tlie advanuo'-guard 

I of the royal forces a[)[*ared, — a diiy too line. Mikdem- 

I oiaelle made a speecli (tlie first in \wr lilt) to tlie city guv- 

i> eminent ; then went forth to her own small army, liy Ujh 

time drawn near, and htld another council. The next day 

she receivud a letter from hur faihur (whose lieHJih wa.'4 

now decidedly restored), dL-chiring that she h^d "saved 

Orl^uDd and snenred Paris, and shown yet more judgment 

than couroge'." The next day Conda came up with his 

forces, compared his fair cousin to Gustavus Adolphui, and 

wrote to her that " her exploit was such as she only could 

have peiformed, and was of the gn^atesl importance." 

Mademoiselle stayed a, little longer at Orleans, while the 
nrmies Iny watching each other, or ti^htin^ (he battle of 
BIttneuu, of which Conde wrote her an odicial hulletin, aa 
being generalissimo. She amused herself easily, went to 
1. played at bowls, reueived the niagislnitefi, stopped 
letters, reviewed the troops, 
s, and did many things "for 
ght herself quite unfitted, if 



) laugh over theit 
signed passports, held coutic: 
which she should have thoi 



she had not found she did ihern very well." The enthu- 
Giasm she had inspired kept itself unabated, for she 
really deserved it. She was everywhere recognized as 
head of affairs ; the ollicers of the army drank her health 
on tlieir knees, when she dined with them, while the 
trumpets sounded and the cannons roared; Conde, when 
absent, left instrudions to his officers, "Obey the com- 
mands of Mademoiselle, as my own " ; and her father 
addressed a despalfh from Pari.^ lo lier ladies of honor, 
as Field-Marshals in her army; "A Mesdames le-< 
Comlesses Marechales de Camp dans I'Armee de niii 
Fille eontre lu Muzurin." 
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Mademoiselle went back lo Piiris. Half lb« popu- 
lulion met her uutsiiie the wallti ; shi; kept Up ihe heroine 
by compubiDn, and for h tew weeks heid her ccurt ar 
Queen of Friiiice. If ilie Fronile iiai) held its piieiiion 
flhe might Tery pi'olwblj have held hers. ConJe, beiiio 
unable lo marry her himself, uo aecuunt of Ibe contiuued 
exintence of bid invalic] wife (which he sincerely regrel- 
teil), had a fixed design of marrying her to the young 
King, Queen Ilenrietia Maria cordially greetad her. 
lamentetl more than ever her rejection of the " bushfnl " 
Charles II., and compared her lo the originul Maid of Or- 
leiina, — au omiDOua compliment from an Kngli.ah sourae. 

The royal army drew neiir; on July 1, 16J2. Madem- 
oiselle heard their ilruins lieali,ng nutsiile. "I shall not 
stay ut liDtne lo-dity," she snid to lier alLendanlg, nt two 
in the morning ; '^ 1 leel eonvinced ihat I shall te called 
lo do some unforeseen art, as I was at Orliiana." And 
ehe was not far wrong. The battle of the Parte St 
Antoine waa at hand. 

Cond^ and Turenne ! The two greatest names in the 
history of European wars, until a greater eclipsed them 
both. Gondii, a prophecy of Napoleon, a general by 
instinct, incapable of defeat, insaiiuble of glori'. throwing 
his marshal's baton within the lines of the enemy, and 
following it ; passionate, false, unscrupulous, mean. Tu- 
renne, the precursor of Wellington rather, simple, hone>t, 
truthful, humble, eating off his iron carap-equipago lo tliu 
end of life. If it be true, as the ancients said, that an 
army of elags led by a lion is more formidable than an 
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army of liona led by a Btag, ihen the presence of two -uoh 
heroes would have givf^n lusti'e to the most trivuil conHJrt. 
Dut that fight was not trivial upon which hung the pos- 
rasgion of Paris and the fute of Fratine ; urid between 
these two great iioldiera it wa^ our Mademoiselle who 
was sgain to hold the halance, and to decide the day. 

The battle raged furiously outside the city, French- 
mau fought against Frenchman, and nothing distiuguished 
the two armies except a wisp of straw in the lial, on the 
one side, and a piece of paper on tlie other. Tlie people 
of the metropolis, fearing equally the Prince and (he King, 
had shut the gates against all hut the wounded and the Hy- 
ing. The Parliament was awaiting the result of the baiile, 
before faking sides. The Queen was on her knees in the 
Carmelite Chapel. De Retz was ):hut up in his palace, and 
Gaston of Orleans in his, — the latter, as usual, slightly 
indisposed ; and Mademoiselle, passing anxiously thj-ougii 
the streets, met nobleman afler nobleman of her acquaint- 
ance borne with gbaj^tly wounds to his residence. She 
knew that the numbers were unequal ; she knew that her 
friends must be losing ground. She rushed back to her 
father, and implored him to go forth in person, rally the 
citizen.', and relieve Conde. It was quite impossible; he 
was BO eiiceedingly feeble ; lie could not walk a hundred 
yards. " Then, Sir," said the indignant Princess, " I ad- 
vise yoQ to go immediately to bed. The world had belter 
believe that jou cannot do your duty, than that you will 

Time passed on, each moment registered in blood. 
Mademoiselle went and came ; still the same sad proces- 
sion of dead and dying; still the same mad conflict. 
Frenchman against Frenchman, in the three great ave- 
nues of lliu Faubourg Si. Anloine. She watched it from 
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the city walls till she could beiir it no longer. One final, 
df-spei-Ale appetil, and her diisturd rmher consenteH, not to 
act himself, hut a<ruiu to appoint lier !iis eubetilute. 
Armed with the highest autlioriiy, »hc tiasluned to the 
H6iel de Ville, where the Parliament was in irresolute 
geseion. The citizens thronged round her, aa she went, 
inploring lier lo heijorao their leader. She reached the 
scene, exhibited her creJcnliulB. and brvitthleasly issued 
demands which would have made Gaston's hair Gtand 

" I desire three thingG," announced Mademoiselle : 
" first, that the citizens Ehitll be called to arms." 

" It is done," answered the obsequious ofiiciula. 

"Next," Bhe resolutely went on, "that two Iliousand 
men shall be sent to relieve ihe troops of the Prince." 

They pledged themselves to lliia also. 

" Finally," paid the daring Indy, con^cioui of the mine 
she wa-t springinjr, and reserving the one essential |>oinl 
till the la.4C, " that the army of Condu ftliall be allowed 
free passage into the city." 

The officials, beaded by Ihe Marechal de riI6pital. at 
once exhibited the most extreme courtesy of demeanor. 
and begsed leave to assure her Highness that under no 
conceiviible circumstances could this re<]uest be gmnled. 

She let loose upon them all the i-oj&l anger of the 
House of Bourbnn. She remembered the siglit^i she bad 
just seen ; she thought of Rochefoucauld, with his eye 
shot out and bis white garments stained with blood, — 
of Guiiant shot through the body, — of Rncbe-GifTard, 
wliom she pitied, " though a Protestant." Conde migliL, 
at that moment, be sharing their fate; all depended 
on her; and so Conrart declares, in his Memoirs, tlwi 
" Mademoiselle said some strange things to these genil«r 
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men " : &"■, Tor insianc«, that her atiendanu r^houM ibi ow 
Iiitm uuL of the window: ihal she wonlii |<lu(-k off tlic 
Murshai'd beard ; ituti he should die bv no httud but htr^ 
and the like. When it came to this, the Miirvchal de 
I'Hopital stroked his cLin wilh a sen^^ of iasiivuritr, iind 
called the council iiway to deliberate; "during which 
time," >aj' j the ^leiied Princess, ~ leaning on a window 
which looked on the St. Esprit, where they were saying 
mass, I offered up my prayers lo God." At last they 
came back, and as^ntcd to every one of her propositions. 
In a moment she wa« in the Blreets again. The first 
person slic met was Vallon, terribly wounded. " We ai-e 
lost 1 " he said. "You are saved!" she cried, proudly. 
" I command lo^ay in Pari^ as I commanded in Orleans." 
" Vouj me rendez la vie," Biiid the reanimated soldier, who 
h;id been with lier in her first cflmpaign. 0,i rite went, 
meeting at every slep men wounded in the head, in the 
body, in the limbs, — on horseback, on loot, on pknks, on 
liarrows, — besides the bodiea of the slain. She reached 
the nindows beside (he Porie St. Antoine, and Conde 
met her there ; he rode up, covered wilh blood and duat, 
bi:t scabbard lost, his sword in hand. Before she could 
speak, that soul oi' fire uttered, for the only recorded time 
in his career, the woi'd Despair: " Ma cousine, vous voyez 
un homme au de»espoir," — and burst iiilo tears. 13ut 
her news instantly revived him, and his army with him. 
"Mademoiselle is at the gate," the soldiers cried; uiid, 
wilh ibis certainty of a place of refuge, they could do all 
things. In this famous light, Hve thousand men defended 
themselves against twelve thousand, for eight hour^. '■ Did 
you see Conde himself?' they asked Turentie, afler it was 
liver. " I saw not one, but a dozen Conde-," was the an- 
swer ; " he was in every place at once." 
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Dut there H'fu one dungcr more fur Condi.-, t>n<- nppor- 
liiiiit^ more for Mademoiselle, tliat day. Climbing Uie 
neigliboring luwers of tlie BuBliUe, alje walclied tlie royal 
|inriy OD the hciglils of ChHronrie, acid e-nvi I're^h caviilry 
and iiriillery detached to ui<] tlie army of Turunne. Tim 
odds Were alreiidy eiiormouB, ntid there was but one 
Biurse left for her. She w«» mistress of Paris, and iliere- 
Ibre mistrcBS of the Bastille. She sent for the governor of 
the fortress, and showed him the advancing troops, "Turn 
tlie euunon under your cbarge. Sir, upon the ruj al army." 
Without wailing to lieed the constenialion she left behind 
lier. Mademoiselle returned to the gnte. The iruop had 
heart] of the advantiing reinforcements, and were drooping 
again ; when, suddenly, the cannon of the Bastille, those 
Spanish cannon, llained out (heir powerful succor, the 
royal anny halted and retreated, and the day was won, 

The Qufcn and the Cardinal, walcliing from Cliuronne, 
Euw their Tictims escape them, fitit the cannon-shots l>e- 
wildered them all. "It was probiibly a salute to Mad- 
emoiselle," suggested some comforiiug adviser. "No," 
said the experienced Marei-hal de Villeroi, '■ if MaJem- 
oi.~elle had a hand in it, the salute was for us." Al this, 
Muzarin comprehended the whole proceeding, and cuMly 
consoled himself with n bon-mot ihat became historic 
*■ EUe a lue son man," he said, — meaning that her dreams 
of matrimony with the young king must now be ended. 
No matter ; the battle of the Porte St. Anloiue was ended 
also. 

There have been many narratives of that battle, in- 
cluding Napoleon's; they are hard to reconcile, and our 
heroine's own is by no means the clearest : but all essen- 
tially agree in the pan ilii-y ascribe to lier. One brief 
appendix to the campaign, and her short career of hero- 
ism fades into the light of common day. 
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Yet a third time iliil Forfiiiie, showering upon one 
maiilen so many opiioi'iuiuiiea at once, suininon her to 
arm Itersclf with her fathL-r's Ruthority, (hat eht; mighl go 
in hia stead icilo that lerrihle riot which, two duya after, 
larnislied ihe glories of Conde, and hy its reaciion over- 
llirew the jMi'ly of the Fronde erelong. None hut Mud- 
cmoiselle duretl lo take Uie part of that doomed minority 
in the city governnieni, whicii, for resisijng her own 
(luniand^ were to be lerrihiy punished on ihat fotiriii-of- 
July night. " A CDn^pirai'y so base," said the generous 
Talon, "never stained tlie sod of France." By deiih- 
erale premeditation, an assault was made by five hun- 
dred diagni^ed siddiers on the Parliament assembled in 
Ihe llOiel de Vllle; ihe tumult spread; Ihe night mwr 
with a civil conflict more teiribte than liiat of the day. 
Conde and Gaston were vainly summoned : the one cared 
not, the other durcil not. Mailemoiselle again took her 
place in her carriage and drove forth nmid the terroi-a of 
the night. The sudden conflict had passed its cruel cli- 
max, but she mde through eireels slippery with blood: 
she was stopped at every corner. Once a mail laid his 
arm on the window, and asked if Condt; was u'iihin ihe 
carriage. She answered "No," and he retreated, the 
flambeaux gleaming on a wen|ion lieneulh bh ckiak. 
Through these interruptions, she did not reach the half- 
burjied and smoking IIAtel de Ville till most of its in- 
m^itea had left it ; the few rt- rajiiniiig she aided to conceal, 
and emerged again amid the lingering, yawning crowd, 
who cheered her with, " God bless Mademoiselle! al! she 
does U well done." 

At four o'clock that morning she went la rest, weary 
with these days and nights of responsibility. Sleep 
soundly, Mademoiselle, you will be troubled with sucli 
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no longer. An ignomlniom pence is at hand ; mid lltoiigh 
peHce, too, liRS her viuloriet;, juurs b nut u nuturc grand 
enough to grasp them. Ln^t to yield, last to be forgiven, 
there will yet be little in voiir future career to justify tlie 
distrust of ilfspots. Of lo recall the yoting heroine of 
Orleans and Sl Autoine. 



1 



THE fONcmsioK. 

LisE a river which loses itself, by infinite subdivi^iion, 
in the sands, so the wars of the Fronde disappeared in 
petty intrigues at last. As the lighting ended and loii- 
na=uvring became the game, DfcourFieMaKHrincnme upper- 
most, — Mamiin, that super-Itfllian, finessing and fasci- 
nuiing, so deadly sweet, r/iomme plus ogrinbk dii monde, 
as Madame de Morteville and Busay-Rubutin call hiin, — 
flattering that he might win. avaricious that he might be 
raHgnificent, winning kings by jewelry and princesses by 
lapdop*, — too cowardly for any avoidable collision, — 
too cool and economical in his hatred to waste an antag- 
onist by kilting him, but always luring and cajoling him 
into an unwilhng tool, — too serenely careless of popular 
emotion even to liate the mob of Paris, any more than a 
surgeon hates his own lancet when it cuts him ; he only 
changes his gra-*p and holds it more cautiously. Mazarin 
ruled. And the King was soon jokin;; over the fight at 
the Porte St. Antoine, with Conde and Mademoiselle; 
the Queen at the same lime affecl innately a-suring our 
heroine, that, if she could have got at lier on ihat day, 
she would certainly have strangled her, but that, since it 
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was past, slie woulii love her as ever, — as ever ; wliil« 
' Mademoi^ellt;, nut la be outdone, lies Wkn a Fieiii;!)' 
wornan, and asEureii the (Jueen that really she did not 
mean to be ao naughly, but "she was wiih those who iu- 
duced her to act against her sense of dnty ! " 

The day of civil war was over. The daring heroines 
and voluptuous blond beauiiea of the Frondeur party 
must seek excitement elsewhere. Some looked for it in 
literature; for the femule education of Fninee in ibat 
age was far higher than England could show. The intel- 
lectual glory of the reign of the Grand Monm-que begun 
in its women. Marie de Mei]i<;is hud iinported the Italian 
grace and wit, — Anne of Austria the Spanish courtesy 
and romance: the Hfltel Je Rambouillet had united the 
two, and introduced the genre precievx, or stalely styif, 
which w:ig superb in its origin, and dwindled to absurdity 
in the hands uf Mile, de Scudery, anil her valets, before 
Moliei'e Hiniled it away forever. And now llmt llie wnrii 
were done, literary society came up again. Madame de 
SabW exhausted the wit and the I'niikeryof the agt^ in her 
fasciaHtiug entertainment-', — p&tes and Paseal, Roche- 
foui'auld and Titguuts, — Mme. de IJiegy's Epictctus, 
Mme. de Choisy's salads, — confectionery, marmalade, 
elixirs, Ded Cartes, Amould, Calvinism, and the barom- 
eter. Mine, de Sable had a sentimenlal theory that no 
woman should eat at the same table with a lover, but she 
liked to Bee her lovers eat, and Mademoiselle, in lier 
obsolete novel of the " Princesse de Paphlagonie," gently 
satirixes this passion of her friend. And Mademoiselle 
herself finally eclipsed the Sable by her own entertain- 
ments at her [lulace of the Luxenibourg, where she ofl'ered 
no dish but oue of gossip, serving up herself and frii-nds 
in a course of " Portraits " so appetizing that it became 
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the faaliion for leii y>»n, and reached pKrTcctiuri at last 
in tbe famous " Cliaraclerd " of La liruyere. 

OiUttr herninas went into oonventa, jttined tlie Citrmel- 
iles, or ilioso nuns of' Port-Roy«l of whom ilie Arclibisliup 
ol' Paris said that they lived in the purity of angels and lh« 
pride of dfviU. ThJtlier went MiidMine de Sable herself, 
linally, — " the late M«JHme,"iis the du>hing young abbe^ 
called her when she reiiuuijix-d ihe world. Thither she 
drew the beautiful Longuevillu also, and Heaven smiled 
on one repentance that seemed sincere. There ihi-y found 
peace in llie hotne of Angciique Arnould and Jacqueline 
Pascal. And thence those heiviic women came forth 
Hi»in, when religious war threatened to lake the place of 
civil: again they put to flhame their more timid mule 
companions, ami by their Iiibors Jesuit and Jansenist found 

But not ?uch was lo be the career of our Madenioi.sclle, 
who at iH'r-nty had tried the part of devotee lor one 
week and renounced it forever. No doubt at thirty-five 
ebe " bt^an to understand that it is part of tlie duly of a 
Christian to attend High Mass on Sundays and holy 
days " ; and her description of the deaih-hed of Anne of 
Austria is a most extraordinary jumble of the ne^tt world 
and this. But thus much of devotion was to her only a 
part of the proprieties of life, and before the altar of 
those proprieties she served, for the rest of her exislence, 
with exempliiry leal. At forty she was still the wealthi- 
est unmarried princess in Europe; tastidious in toilet, 
(^taiuless in repui.ition, not lovely in temper, rigid in eti- 
quette, learned in precedence, an Oracle in court tradi* 
tions, a terror to the young ma ids-of- honor, and alwaya 
quarrelling with her own sisters, younjxer, fairer, poorer 
tliiin herself. Her mind and will were as active as in 
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her girlhoml, but iliey ground cliatf in^^tcai) of wln-ui. 
Wlietlitr lier liisli^rd aljould dine at itie Qui^eii':- tnUli.', 
wlien she never liad ; wlio sbould be lier train- bearer at 
the royal marriage ; whcllier the royal Spanish fatlier-in- 
law, on the Enmi: ui^cai^ion, should or should not salute 
Iht; Queen -iniither ; nho, on any ^iven ocL-iision, should 
have a tabourel, who a pliant, who a chair, who an ai'in- 
chair; who should enter the King's rueWs, or hur own, 
or paa-s out by the private stalrniiy ; how ahe should 
arrange the duchessea at Htale-funeral.s; these were the 
tilings which tried Mademoiseile'8 soul, and these fill the 
later volames of that autobiography whose earlier record 
was all a battle and a march. From Conde'd '■ Obey 
MjidemoiueUe'fl orders as my own," we corae down to this : 
" For lay part, I had been worrying myself all day; liuviiig 
been told that the new Queeti would not uilute roe on the 
li]>s, and thai the King had decided to sustain her in 
tliia position. I therefore spoke to Mon.'iieur the Cardiniil 
on the subject, bringing (brward as au important precedent 
in my favor, that the Queen-mother had always kissed 
the prineessea of the blood " ; and so on ihnnigh many 
pages. Thus lapsed her youth of frolics into an old age 
of cardd. 

It is a slight compensation that tliis very pettiness 
makes her chronicles of the age very vivid in details. 
How she revels in the silver'broPiides, the violdt-coiored 
\ulvet robes, the crimson velvet carpets, the purple 
dama>k curtains fringed with gold and silver, the embroi- 
dered Jkars de lit, the wedding-caskets, the cordons of 
diamonds, the clusters of emeralds en poiren with diamonds, 
and the Isabel le-cnio red linen, whereby liang^ a tale I 
She still kept up her youthful habit of avoid!ii|i: the sick- 
rooms of her kindred, hut how Diagnificenily she mourned 
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ihtrm when lliiy ilitil ! Her biit-f genuiiii!, bul quile un- 
exjiecteil sorrow for hvr tniht^r was sptedily assunged by 
the opporiunity it gave lim- lo inii-oduti! the fiishion of gray 
muui'ning inslead of Unck ; il hw) piwiou^ly, it seen):', been 
worn by willows only. Servants and liorses were all put 
in deep b])ii:k, however, tind "lliu court obi<erved that 1 was 
very maynijique in all my armngemenla." On tlie other 
band, be it recorded, that our Utulemoiselle, chivalrous roy- 
alint lo llie b>t, was the onlj per-ou at the French court 
wlio refused to Hear mourning lor the usurper Cromwell ! 
But, if ibus aildtLitd [o tuntral pageants, it is needless 
to say that weddings occupied tlieir lull proportion of her 
thought?. Her acheme> lor matrimony hll the larger 
portion of her hiFitor), and are, like all the re^l, a diamond 
necklace of great names. In the boudoir, a<* in the field, 
ber ivitupaigiis were superb, bul she uas cheated of lite 
results. Her picture should have been painted, like that 
of Justice, with sword and scales, — the one for foes, the 
other for lovers. She spent her life in weighing them, — 
monarch against monan:h, a king in hand againr,t an em- 
peror in the bush. We have it on her own authority, 
which, in such matters, was unsurpas-uble, that she was 
'• the best match in Europe, except the Infanta of Spain." 
Not a marriageable prince in Christendom, tliei'efore, can 
hover near the French court, but thb middle-aged !^n- 
sitive plant prepares to close her leaves and be coy. The 
procession of her wooera file^ liefore our wondering eyes, 
and eai'h the likeness of a kingly crown has on : Louis 
himself, her bright possibility of twenty years, till he takes 
her at her own estimate and prefers the Infanta, — Mon- 
sieur, his youngnr brother, Philip IV. of Spain, Chai'les 
If. of England, the Emperor of Germiiny, the Archduke 
Leopold of Austria, — prospective king of Holland, — 
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tlie King of Porlugal, llie Prince of Denmark, the F.lec- 
lor of BavarJR, the Duke of Savoy, Conde's soji, and 
Conde himself. For llie hi.st of tliese iilone she seem* lo 
have folt any I'eal airectioti. Their tie was more tlian 
cousinly; the same heroic blood of the eaj'ly Boui-hons 
wna in lliera, Ihey were trained by the same preoH'ioua 
suteesaes, they were only six years apart in age, and they 
bfgun with tliat hearty muCual avej'gion which in so often 
the parent of love, in impulsive natures. Their flirtation 
was platonii', but chronic; and whenever poor, heroic, 
desolate Cltimeiice de Maille was more ill than nauul, the^e 
cousins were walking side by »ide in the Tuileries gar- 
dens, and divaming, alnio.-^t in silence, of what might be, 
while Mazarin shuddered at tbe thought of mating two 
such eagles together, So passed her life, and at last, 
like many a match-making lady, sbe bafHed all the gos- 
sips, and left ihera all in laughter when her clioice was 

The tale stands embalmed forever in the famous letter 
of Madame de Sevignu lo her cousin, M. de Coulangr-j, 
written on Monday, Di^cember lo. I6T0, It can never be 
Irnnslated too aften, so let ui risk it again. 

"1 have now to announce lo you the most 8stontflhingci['- 
cnmstance, the most surprising, moat marvellous, most 
triumphant, most bewildering, most unheard-of, moat sin- 
gular, most extraordinary, mo'-t incredible, most unex- 
pected, mo-t grand, most trivial, most rare, most common, 
roost notorioua, most seei-et (rill lo-day), most brilliant, 
most desirable ; indeed, a thing to which past a^ea 
alTord but one parallel, and that a pour one ; a thing 
whicii we ciiii scarcely believe at Paria j how can ii be 

hi of Mailat 
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de Rolian and Mndiimc de Haulerive; a thing hIiIcIi is 
to be done on Sunday, wlien (hose who see it will Lardlj 
believe iheir eyes ; a ihing which will be dune on Sunday, 
and which might perhaps be impossible on Monday; I 
cannot possibly announce it ; guess it ; I give yon three 
gues-'^es ; try now. It' 3'ou will not, I iniist tell you. M. 
de Lau2un marries on Sunday, at the Louvre, — wbom 
now? I give you three guesses, — sis, — a hnndi-ed. 
Kladamede Conlanges says, ' It is not hard to fEuess ; it is 
MRtlame de la Valliere.' Not M till, Madame I 'Mile, 
de Eetz?' Not a bit; you are n mi-re provincial. ' How 
absurd! ' yon say ; ' it is Mile. Colbi-rl.' Not that either. 
'Then, of course, it is Mile, de Crequi.' Not right yet. 
Must I tell you then ? Listen ! he marrie^: on Sunday, at 
the Louvre, by his Majesty's permission. Mademoiselle, — 
Mademoiselle de, — Mademoiselle (will you guess again ?), 
— he marries Mademoiselle, — La Grande Mademoi- 
selle, — Mademoiselle, daughter of the late Monsieur, — 
Maileraoi^^elle, gi-anddaughter of Henri Quatre,^ Mad- 
emoiselle d'Eu. — Mademoiselle de Dombes,— Mad- 
emoiselle de Montpensier, — Mademoiselle d'Orlean.', — 
Mademoiselle, the King's own rnusin, — Mademoiselle, 
destined for the ihrone, — Mademoiselle, the only tit 
match m France for Monsieur [tin- King's brother] ; — 
there 's a piece of information for you 1 If you shriek, — 
if you are beside yourself, — if you say it is a hoax, false, 
mere gcjssip, stuff, and nonsense, — if, finally, you say 
hard things about us, we do not complain ; we took the 
news in the same wa}'. Adieu ! the letters hy this poet 
will show yon wliether we have told ihe trurh." 

Poor Mademoiselle ! Madame de Sovigne was rif^hl 
in one thing, — if it were not done promptly, it might 
prove ioipincticable. Like Ralph Roister Doister, aha 
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shoalii Im'bten marriei] o' Sunday. Duly (lie cnnlriii't 
WHS signed, by wliich Lnuziin took llie name of M. do 
Monlpen.'ier nml tlie largest forlDiw iii ihe kingdom, sur- 
n;ndi;rL-d williout re.^L'rvaLton, nil, nil to liim ; but Alazuriii 
hud bribed tlie notary to faur hours' delay, nnd during 
ihRt lime the King was brought to change his mind, lo re- 
voke bis consen^ nud to wnlraditt the letters he liiid 
written to foreign eourts, Ibrm&lly annonnL-ing the nupliat^ 
of the first princess of the blood. \a reading the Memoirs 
of Maderooiaelle, one forgeia alt the absuidity of all her 
long amatory angling for tlie hnndsome young guardsman, 
in pity for her di«p despair. When she went to remoH- 
strnle with the Kin<;, ihe two royal couBina fell on their 
kriee^ erebrneed, "and thus we remained for near three 
ijuarlers of an hour, not a word being spoken duiing the 
whole time, but both drowned in tears." Eeviring, she 
told the Kiny, with her usual frankness, ihnl Iih was " likn 
apes who caress ehildrcn and suffocate ihem"; and this 
higli-tninded monarch soon proceeded lo justify her remark 
by ordering lier lover to Ihe Caslle of Pignerol, lo pre- 
vent a private marriage, — which had probably tiikeii 
place ali-eady. Ten years pa-sed, before the lalrars aud 
neallli of this constant and untiring wife could obtain her 
husband's release; and when he was disi'liarged nt In^^t, 
lie came out a changed, .'■onred, Eellish, ungrateful man. 
■'Just Heaven," elie had exclaimed in her youth, " would 
not bestow such a woman as myself upon a man who was 
unworthy of her." But perhaps Heaven was juater than 
she thought. The married pair soon parted again fur- 
ever, and Liauzun went lo Kneland, there to alone for 
the,=e tnghirious earlier days lij one deed of heroic loyalty 
which 1 have no room to tell. 

And then unrolled the gorgeous tapestry of the j 
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reign of ibe Grund Moiiarquc, — llmt BO\iiieinn wiinm Iiis 
priests in tlieir liturgy slylt-il " llie clijef wurk of the 
Divine hands" anil of tvhom Mnzurin snid, more trutlil'ully, 
tbnt there wtts muteriHl enough in him Ibr lour kings and 
one honest mnn. Tim " Mnj-ineme" of hisboyi»h resolu- 
tion beotmo the " Lutat, c'esi nioi" of his mnlurer ^o- 
tism ; Spain yielded to France llie mastrry of the land, as 
she had already yielded to Holland and England the sea : 
Turenne fell at Sa:i>sbni.'h. Cunde shealbed his sword at 
Cliantilly ; fiossuet and Bourdaloue, {ireaching the fu- 
oi-ral sermons of th(;se heroes, iJi-ai-Kd their glorie:^, and 
forgot, as pi-eai^bera will, their sins; Vntel cornmitteil 
Buicide because tlia Mujeitty had not tii^li enough for bi-eak- 
faat ; the Princewe Palatine died in a cnnveni, and the 
Princesse Condi^ in a prison; llie lair SiJvignii i-bo^-e the 
belter part, and the fairer Montespan the worse; the. 
lovely Lii Valliere walkeil ihrough sin lo aaintliness, and 
poor Marie de Manitini through sainlliness to sin; Voi- 
ture and Ben.'erade and Corneille pansed away, and 
Rauine and Moliere reigm-d in their stead; and Madem- 
oi.-elle, who had won (he first akinpaigns of her Hie and 
lost all the rest, died n weary old woman at sixty-seven. 

Thus wreeked and waited, her opportunity past, \\vv 
eareer a disappointment, she leaves ub only the passing 
g1imp.«e of what she was, and the hazy possibility of what 
she might have been. Perhaps the defect was, after all, in 
herself; perhaps the poil was not deep enough to prodaee 
anything but a few stray heroisms, bright and (ran-itory ; 
— perhaps otherwise. What fa.->cinati^ ua in her is 
simply her ilaring, that inborn fire of the blood to which 
danger is its oivn exceeding great reward; a quality 
whii-h always kindles enthusiasai, and justly, but whicli 
is a thing of temperament, not necessarily joined with any 
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other greftt ({Uiiliiles, and wortlilesH when it stHiida alone. 
Uut she had olher resources. — wenpons, at Itast, if nut 
(jualitie^i she had birih, wenlih, iimbitiiin. decision, pride, 
jji^rBeveranct;, ingenuity; beauty not i-li-!;lit, tliough not 
equalling the BUperli I.un-ruevillea imd ClieiTeuBea of llie 
oj-e ; great perfoniil rnxgnelism, more thitn Hverafro eulli- 
vatiou for that period, and unsullied eUiislity. Who eun 
say in what ihe^ iliijig.s might have ended under other 
(^ii'eumdtunees ? We have t>een how MaEitriu, wlio read 
all hearts but the saintly, dreaded the i.-onjunL-lioii of her- 
self and Conde ; it is SL-arcely po:<sibl« to doubt that it 
would have plaeed a new line of Bourliun^ on (he throne. 
Iliid she married Louis XIV., she niigliL not liave con- 
tridled lliat steadier will, but there would have been two 
Oi'und Monarques insteiid of one; had she accepted 
Charles II. of England, ?>he might have only increased Ilia 
despotie tendendcs, but she would easily havt: Ji-iposed of 
the Duehesa of Porlsmoutli ; had she won Ferdinand III., 
Germany might have sufftsred leas by the Pejice of West- 
phalia ; hail she chn^n Alphon^^o Henry, the house of 
Braganza would again have been upheld by a u-omau'^ 
hand. But she did none of these things, and her only 
epitaph is that dreary might-have-been. 

Nay, not the only one, — for one visible record of her, 
at least, the soil of Fi-ance cherishes among it:; chiefest 
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and miracleB that the summer Tuitor seeks it iiow, nor 
becao;te the iovatU love;* its ancient sea-margin or its 
lionuui remainii ; nor is it because the little Bresle winds 
gracefully through iti t^ofl bed, beneath forests green 
in the 8un^hine, glorious in the gloom ; it is not for the 
memories of Rollo and William the Conqueror, which fill 
with viiiionarj shapes, grander than the living, the i-orri- 
dors of its Imlf-desiolate cli4teau. It is because these 
sioried walls, ohen ruined, often rebnilr, still shelter a 
gallery of historic portraits* such as the world cannot 
t quail; there is not a Bourbon king, nor a Bourbon 
battle, nor one great name among tlie courtier oootempo- 
raried of Bourliohs, that is not represented there; the 
^ Hall of the Guises " contains kindred faces, from all the 
realms of Christendom ; the ^ Salon des Rois " holds Joan 
of Arc, sculptured in marble by the hand of a princess; 
in the drawing-room, P^re la Chait^ and Marion de 
rOrme are side by side, and the angelic beauty of Agnes 
Sorel floods the great hall with light, like a sunbeam ; 
and in this priceless treasure-house, worth more to France 
than almost fair Normandy itself, — this gallery of glory, 
first arranged at Choi-^y, then transferred hither to con- 
sole the t^oliiude of a weeping woman, — the wanderer 
finds the only remaining memorial of La Grande Mad- 
emoiselle. 

• Now removed. 
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IT is nine o'clock upon a Piinimer Sunday morning, in llie 
year sixteen Imndred and somKihiiig. The suu looks 
down brightly on a little forest selllement, around whose 
expanding fields the great AmericHn wilderne.'^a rewdfa 
eadi day, K-ilhdruwing its beurs and wolves and Indians 
into an ever remoter distance, — not ypt so far removed 
Lilt that a slont wooden gate at each end of tjie village 
street indicates that there ia danger outside. It would 



look very bu«y and ihrivin 
but for the Sabbath stillne 
thing with alnio-it an exce!" 
ascends nnore fainily llian 
these numerous log-huts ai 



5 in rhis lirile pitice, to day, 
IS whicli broods over every- 
! of calm. Even the smoke 
iiruul from the chimneys of 
id ihe^ few framed huuses. 



('dock yesterday afternoon not a srioke 
of this world's work has been done. Last njghl a pie- 
paralory lecture was held, and now comes ihe conriim- 
mation of the whole week's life, in the solemn act of 
worship. In whicli selllement of the MH>sachuaetts Col- 
ony ia the greiit ceremonial to pass before onr eyes 'i 
If it be Cambridge village, the warning drum is beat- 
ing its peaceful summons to Ihe congregation. If it 
he Salem village, a bell is sounding its more ecclnBiastic 
peal, and a red flug is simuliancously hung forth from ihe 
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meeting-faouse, like llie auction-flag of later periods, but 
otfering in l)jis ciise gootla wiilioiu Taoiicy and beyond 
pric-e. If it be Htiverliill vllk^, then Abraham Tyler 
baa been blowing his horn asaidiiousl}' for half an hour, 
a service for which Abmbam. each year, receives a half- 
poDiid of pork from every family in town. 

Be it drum, bell, or horn that gives the summons, we 
will draw near to (his important buildinw, the centre wf 
the village, the one public eJiflce, — meeting-lioiise, town- 
house, school-house, watch-bouse, all in one. So impor- 
tant is it, that no one can legHlly dwell more than a half- 
mile from it. And yet the people ride to " meeting," short 
though the di^'tance be, for at yonder oaken block a wiftt 
dismountd from behind her hunband; — and has it ni>t, 
moreover, been found needful to impose a fine of forty 
shiliing;^ on fast trotting to and fro? All sins are not 
modern ones, young gentlemen. 

We nppronrh nearer »-i\\\ and come among the rivic 
institutions. Tills li the pillory, yonder are the stocks, and 
there is a lai-ge wooden cage, a terror to evil-doers, but 
let us hope empty now. Round the meeting-house is a. 
high wooden puling, to which the Inw permits citizens to 
tie their horses, provided it be not donn too ncflr the pas- 
sage-way. For at that opening stands a sentry, i-Iotheii 
in a suit of armor which is painted block, and cost the 
town twenty-fdur shillings by the bill. He bears also a 
heavy matc-hlork musket; his rest, or iron fork, is stuck 
in the ground, ready to support the weapon ; and he 19 
girded with his bandoleer, or broad leather belt, whicb 
BU'lains a sword and a dozen tin cartridge-bo^es. 

The meeting-house is the second to which the Iowa 
has treated iL-^ilf, the Hi-st having been "a timber fur% 
both strong and conifly, with fiat roof and battlements,' 
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— a cannon on top, ami the cannonade of thp gospel down 
below, Bui ihis one co^t ihe (own sixty-lhree jiouniU, 
hard-earned pounds, iind carefully eip^nded. It is built 
of bi-ick, smi-ared outside with clay, and finished with 
clay-boiirds, larger than our clapboards, oulsidc of all. Ii 
U about twenty-live feet rquiire, wTth a chimney half llie 
width of the building, and projecting four feel above the 
iliiiiched roof. The steeple is in the centre, and the bell- 
rope, if there be one, hangR in the middle of the broad 
aisle. There are sin windowf", two on each side aud 
one at each end, some being covered with oiled paper 
only, others glazed in nnmerous small pane:!:. And be- 
tween ihfi windows, on lh>' out^iide, hang the heads of all 
the wolves that have been killed in the township within 
the year. But the Quakers think ihut the wolves have 
cheated the parish and «ot inside, in sheep's clothing. 

The people are iia^embling. The Governor has [msf^ed 
by, with his four vergers bearing hnlberds brfore liiin. 
The Fri-nch Popish ambassadors, who have just arrived 
from Canadii, are told the cu-Inina of the place, and left 
to stay quietly in tlw Governor's house, with sweetmeat-, 
wines, and the liberty of a private walk in the garden. 
The sCKton hsi ju~t <«llcd for the minister, as is his duly 
twice every Sunday, and, removing his cocked bat, he 
walks before his superior offii'er. The minister enters 
and pa.'^ses up the aisle, dressed in Geneva cloak, black 
skull-ivp, and bUck gloves open at thumb and fingi-r, 
for the heller handlint; of hii mannacript. He looks 
round upon his congregation, a few hundred, recently 
"sealed" anew (or llie year, according to rank and agi. 
There are the old men in the pews beneaih the pulpii. 
There are the young men in ihe gallery, or near the 
door, wearing ruffs, showy bells, gold and silver bullous. 
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" puintB" al i)iti kneea, and great boots. There are Ihe 
young women, wjili "silk or tifiany liood.' or ai'urfij," 
" emWoidured or iiceOlu-worki-'d CHps," " iinmoderale great 
slecTes," "cut-works," — a mvBlery, — "slash apparel," 
— anotber mysiery, — " i in mode rale great vayle>, lon» 
wings," eie., — inj'stery on mysiery, but all rauordud ia 
ibe statutes, wliicb tbrUid Lbese Eplendor^ to persons of 
mean estate. Tliere are Ibe wives of Ihe magialrates in 
prominent seats, and the grammar-school masler'u wife 
next ibem ; and in each pew, close to tin; motber's elbow, 
is the little wooden cage for the yourigeirt child, still too 
young to sit alone. All boys are deemed coo young to sit 
iilone also ; for, though the em^ranls lefl in Holland the 
aged deuconess wlio tlierf; pJ'e^^ided, birch in band, to con- 
trol the ritiiig generurion in Sunday meutings, jet the 
urchins are still herded no the pnlpit and g:il I ery -stairs, 
with four tonslnbles to ^unrd them from the alluiements 
of sin. And tbere sits Sin itself embodied in the shrink- 
ing form of some humiliated mnn or wuman, placed on a 
liigh slool in the principal aisle, bearing the name of some 
dark erime wriiten on paper and pinned to tbe garments, 
or perhaps a Scarlet Letter on tiie breast. 

O the silem.-K of this place of worship, after tbe solemn 
service seU in ! " People do not sneeze or cough here in 
public assemblies," says one writer, triumphantly, "-so 
mueb as in Engbtnd." Tbe warning caution, " Be sbon," 
which the minister has inscribed above bis study-door, 
claims no authority over his puIpiL He may pray his 
hour, unpnusiiig, and no out; ibinks it long; for, indeed, 
at prayer-meetings four persons will sometimes pray an 
hour each, — one with confession, one with private peti- 
tions, a third with petitions for chureb aud kingdom, and 
a fourth with thanksgiving,— each theme being conscien- 
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Uously Jtrealed by itself. Then he mny preach his hour, 
and, turning lijs hour-^lnsa, may nty, -~ but tbut he c-uu- 
not foresee the levity to be burn in a laler izenlury willi 
Mather Byles, — '■ Now, luy bearers, we will take another 

gi,,,." 

In short, this is the pomp and circumslance of glorious 
preaching. Woe to any one who shall disturb its pro- 
prieties ! It is written in the statute, " If aiiy one inter- 
rupt or opptwe a preacher in sea.son of worshiji, they 
sball bo reproved by the magistrute, and on repetition 
eball pay £ 5, or slnnd two hours on a bloi'I; four leet 
high, with this inscription in capitals, 'A Waiilon Gos- 
peller.'" Nor this alone, but the law stand* by the min- 
ister's doctrine even out of tlie nife ting-house. It is hut 
a few days since Nathaniel Ilsiliiu'k was senleneed tu he 
severely whipped for declaring that he could receive no 

profit from Mr. H 's preaching, — since Tlioraas Miiulu 

was mauled to the extent of ten stripes for declarii\g lliat 

Mr. H preached lies, and that his instruction was ihu 

docirine of devils,— since even the wife uf Nicholas Phelps 
was Bcnteni'ed to pay five pounds or be whipped, for as- 
sert inj; thai this same Mr. II setit abroad his wolves 

and blooilhounds among the sheep and lambs. Truly, it 
is a perilous thing to attend public worship in such rever- 
ential day.-i. However, it is equally dangerous to slay at 
home; there are tithing-nien to look after the absenlees, 
and luiyoue unueces^iarily absent must pay five shillings. 
Hs may be put in the stocks or in the wooden cage, if 
dcljnr[ueiit for a month together 

But we must give our attention Icjhe sermon. It is 
what the congn-gation wdl pronounce " a large, nervous, 
ami golden discourse," a Scriptural di>pourse, — like the 
skeleton of the sea-serpent, all backbone and a great deal 
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iif llmt. It may be some very specinl and fumou? effo-" 
PerliHfB Ii>Grea«L' Mather is prtwcbing on "The Moi-iiiiig 
Slur," or on " Snow," or on " The Voice of Gml in Stormy 
Winds " i or it may be bis Eormun entitled " Burniiigs Be- 
wailed," lo improve llic lesson of some great conflft^ra- 
tiou, which be alEributes partly lo Sabbat h-brmking and 
partly to the new fusbion of mimstrons periwigs. Or it 
may be Cotton Mallier, his son, rolling forth his resound- 
ing discourse during a ibiinder-slorm, entitled " Branlo- 
login Sacra," — consisting of seven separate divisions or 
thunderbolis, and filled wiili sliai'p lit-btning from ScrT|i- 
lure and the R^ilibitncal lore, and Cartesian natural pbilus- 
ophy. Jojit a* he lia* proclaimed, " In the thunder IberB 
i* the voice of the ploriour' God," a messenRer comes ha-u 
teriing in, as in the Book of job, to tell him that biH imn 
house has just been struck, and thouirh no permm is hitrt, 
yet the liouse hath been much toiTi and filled with (be 
lightnings. With wlint joy and power he instantly em- 
ploys lor bis audienee this providential surplus of excite- 
ment, reminding one irresistibly of some scientilic leeturer 
who has nearly blown himself up by his own experiments, 
and proceeds willi fresh coiifid^tice, ihn full power of 
bis compound being incunt'' stably sliown. Rising iviih 
ibf emergency, he tells ihem gramllv, that, as he once 
bad in bi^ house a magnet which the thunder changed 
in-^taiitly from north lo south, ^o it werii well if the next 
linl! conlil change their stubborn souls from Satan to God. 
But afterward be is compelled lo own that Sal»a also 
is f-oinctimes permitted to have a hand in (he thunder, 
which is the reason why' il breaks ofteniT on churches 
ihnn on any other buildinjis ; and agnin he admits, pen- 
sively, at last, that ehnrrlies and ministers' bouses hare 
andoabtedly the larger share. 
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Tlie Rprmnn ia over. Tlie wore demoraliied mikid;! 
llie liitle bojti, who.-* sleepy evi's have betn more Ili:iii 
once admonisbrd by the hareVfoot wand of ihe con- 
stables, — ilie sbfli^ paw is used for the boya, ibe soil lur 
18 kept for ibe ^miioth foreliead^ ol' drowsy inaideiis, — 
look up tiiorouslily nwakened dow. Bi-igbl eyes pluni-e 
fruin beneuth silk or tiflany hoods, for a little interluile is 
coming. Iklany tbings niuy happen in tlii^ pause nfier 
Ihe sermon. Queitlions may be asked of the elders now. 
whisth llie elders miiy unswer, — If lliey can. Some lny 
brother may "exei^ise" on a tejtt of Scripture, — rather 
EL'Vei-e exiTcise, it Foraetimea tuiiia ouL Caiididalee lor 
thfi churcli may be proposed. A baptism may laki- plai-e. 
If it be the proper month, the laws against protimin); tlie 
Salilwith may be read. The la<t town -regulations may bo 
read ; or. far more exciting, a new marriage mny be pub- 
lished. Or a darker sci-ne mny follow, and Fome offend- 
ing magistrate may be ri'qiiireil to stand ii|ion a bench, iti 
hl^ worst garments, with h foul linen eap drawn close to 
bis eyes, and acknowledge his sina before ibe pious people, 
who reverenced him fo lardy. 

These things done, a deaeon says impressively, " Brelli- 
ren, now there is time for coDirihiition ; wherefore, ae Ga<l 
haih prospered yon, so freely oflijr." Then the pr-oplf In 
Ihe galleries eome down and march two ahrraBi. " up one 
iie and down the other," pui-Bing beliire the d^sk, where in 
X long "put" sit the elders and diacoiie. One of these 
holds a money-box, iuto whirh the woralii|ipi;rs put llieir 
offering^', iis=pally varying from one to five shillings, ac- 
cording to their ability and goi)d-will. Some give papier 
pledges instead; and oilicrs give other valuaoles, such as 
"a fair gilt enp. with a cover," for the communion-service. 
Then comes a psalm, read, line after line, out of the " Bay 
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F^Hlni-Bimk," and sung by the people. Tlii'se psiilins are 
sung rvgukrly tlirougli, four every Sunday, ni id sume ten 
[lines compos tlie wliitle vuciil range of tlli" coii^regnlion. 
Then come tlie words, '■ Bli^ssed are they who hear the 
won! of the Loi-d and keep ii," and then the bene- 
diulion. 

And Uien the reveremi divirje descends from his desk 
and walkj down the aisle, bowing gravely right nnil left la 
his people, not one of whom slir.-i till the minister hna gone 
out; and then the aE>embly disperses, each to his own 
home, unless it be some who have come from a distance, 
and Stay to eat their cold pork and peas in the meetiog- 

Roll aside the p&norama of the three-hours' Sunday 
Btrvice of two centuries ago, lest that which was nut 
called wearisome in the pa'^sing prove wearisome in the 
delineation now. It needed all this deiinealion of small 
detiiils to show how widely the externals of New Englaiiil 
church-going have changed since those early days. But 
wliat must have been the daily life of that Puriian min- 
ister for whom ihia exhausting service was but one porrion 
of rhe ta^k of life ! Truly, they were " pious and painfull 
pi-eiichers" thfn, as I have read upon a stone in the old 
Watertown graveyard ; — " priiici'ly preachers " Cotton 
Hilather calls ihim. He relale.^^ ihat Mr. Cotton, in addi- 
tion lo preaching on Sunday and holding his ordinary 
lecture every Tluirsdny, preached thrice a week besides, 
on Wednesday nnd ThursdHy early in llie morning, and 
on Saturday afierimon. He al^ held a daily lecture in 
his hou.ae, which was at last abandoni^d as being too much 
thronged, and frequent oi:casionnl days occurred, when ho 
would ^pend six hours " in the word and in prayer." On 
hit voyage lo this couniry, he being accompanied by Iwo 
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otlier mini'U-rs, ihey commonly hnd three sermons a day, 

— one after every mtyjl. He was "nn iinivtr.ial scholHr 
nnd a walking library," — lit- sludied twelve hours a day, 
and said he IJked to swfelen his mouth with a piece of 
Culrin before he went lo sleep. 

A fearful rate of labor ; a strange, grave, quaint, ascetic, 
rigorous life. It seems a mystery how the Reverend 
Joshua Moody could hiive survived to write four thousand 
wermoiia, but it is no mystery why the Eeverend John 
Mitchell wa= called "a truly ajied young raiin" at thirty, 

— ospecially when we consider that he was siiceesaor at 
CamUridge lo " the holy, heavenly, sweet-nfTeciing, nnd 
soul-ra visiting Mr. Khepai'd,'' in continuiince of wlio.'ie 
labors be kept a munthly lecture, " wherein he largely 
handled man's misery by i^in and made a mo- entertain- 
ing ext^silioii of the Book of Genesis." 

For the minialer'a week-days were more arduous than 
his Sundays, and to have for each parish both pastor and 
teaeher still left a formidable share of duty for each. He 
muflt visit families during several afternoons in every 
week, sending previous notice, to that eliildren and donie.^- 
tics might bn ready for caleebising. He was " much visited 
for counsel " in his own home, and must set apart one ilny 
in the week for casts.of conscience, ranging from the mo?t 
fine-drawn self-tonnentings up to the most unnatural 
seeret crimes. He must often go to leetures in neigli- 
lioring towns, a kind of religious di-'sipation which in- 
creased SI) fast that the Legislature at lust interfered lo 
restrict it. He must have live or six separate seasons for 
private prayer daily, devoting each day iu the week to 
special meditations and intercessions, - — as Monday to his 
family. Tuesday to enemies, Wednesday to the churches, 
Thursday to oilier societies, Friday lo per on s afflicted, 
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and Sutui-dny lo his own souL He mtiKt liuve privaie iasis, 
i'|)endiii|; whole dnys locked in liis suiily tind u-liiile nigbu 
prn^lrati: on ilio duor. Cuiiuii Muilinr "iliuugUi himself 
starved," unless lie fitsiad univ h mouih nl fiinbest, while 
he oflen did it iwioe in a week. Tliun lliere were public 
fana quite frequently, "^ because of &\n», blasting, mildew.s 
drought, grass hoppers, caterpiltitr^, bniall-pux," "loss of 
cattle by ruld and frowns of Providence." PerhafW a 
mouse and a snake had a bHtilu in the neiglilioi'hoo*!, and 
the minister musl expound ii as " sjinbolieirg tlie conflict 
betwiKI -Satan and God's poor people," the taller lieiiig 
the mou>e [riuinphanl. Then if there wereamiliiary ex- 
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One would naturally add to thia record nf labors the 
iillendance on weddings and fuuerals. It is strange how 
few yeai-s are required to maku a usage seem anceslra], 
or to revive il afier long neglect. Who now remembers 
that our progenitors for more than a century di-^u^cd 
religious services on holli tbce solemn occasions? 
Mugi.-trates alone could perform the marriage ceremony ; 
though it was thought to be carrying the monopoly quite 
too far, when Governor Bel ling ham, in 1G4I, oHiciated at 
his own. Prayer was ahsolutL-ly forbidden at funerals, as 
was done al^o hy Calvin at Geneva, by John Knox in Scot- 
laud, by the English Puritans in the ^yeslminste^ A'^sem- 
blj, and hy the French Huguenots. The bell might ring, 
the friends might walk, two and two, to the grave ; but 
ihero must be no pniyer uttered. The secret wa^ (hat 
the traditions of the Euglisb and Romish Churches must 
he systematically set aside. " Doctor," said King James 
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10 a Purilan divine, "do you go biireCoot bccauM; llie 
I'HpislH wtar shouB and slofkinjia ? " Even llit origin of 
tilt! fi-eigueiiL New Engliuid liubit of eitling salt tkli on 
Sniurdaj' is supposed to have beea the luct that Roman 
Cutliolics eat it on Friday. 

But if there were no praj'ers said on lliese occasions, 
ilic^re were sermons. Mr. John Calf, of Newbury, de- 
sLTibed one specimen of funeral sermun in inimuriiil 



" On Sabbnlli iIhv he wont liis wny, 

Aa lie mi3 used to do, 
Gnd's lioiue niitn, that lliay miglit know 

What he hnd for to ihow; 
God's holy will ho mnst fomi, 

Fw it wng hl9 desire 



Cunceniiiig Jladain Fryer." 



The practice of wedding dii^courtiea was handed down into 
Ihe last centnry. and sometimes beguiled llie pei-sona con- 
eemed into nither startling leviliea. For inaiance, when 
Farr^un Smilli's dnughier Mary was to marry youn-; Mr. 
Citmeli, (what graceful iiroduetiona of pen and petieil 
have come io this generation from the po-^lerity of that 
union !) the farher permitted ihe saintly maiden to decide 
on Iter own text Cor the sermon; and slie meekly seleel'Mi, 
" Mary liath chosen the better part, wltich shall nol he 
taken awuy from her," and the discourse was duly pro- 
nounced. But when her wild young sister Abby was 
beut on marrying a certain Squfre Adams, called John, 
whom her father disliked and would not evi-n invite to 
dinner, she boldly suggested for her leiit. "John came, 
neither eating bread nor drinking wine, and ye f^y he haih 
a devil." But no sermon stands recorded under this prefix, 
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though Abhy lived lo be llie wife of one President nf i'.ih 
Unlttiil Siaies Hiid luoilier of another. 

TI.e Purimii minister had public duliee also upon liim. 
"Ni'W Enghiiid lieing & counlry," said CoiWn Mmher, 
"whose inti'itatd srti rcmurkubly «nwrappi-d in i.hi-ologi- 
cal circunutKiicea, minislers ought lo ititere^'t thuiii^t^lvfs 
in polilitv." Indeed, for many years tliey viiiually (im- 
(rolleil the fraiiclii^c, inasmuch as only mule diiiic-h-nii^m- 
ben could vole or hold oflitii.', at least iu ihe Maaaauhu^eitj 
Colony. Tho e mnlei.-OD tents who ]>etilioned lo (.'iilarge 
the guffra;^ were lined and imprisoned in lO-lfi, und 
even in lGfl4 the only amendment was by permitting 
noii-ohun'h-members lo vot« on a formal certiticalu to 
ihi^ir orlliodoxy from the minister. The government tbey 
aiinnd Jit »*«3 mil democracy, but iheocraey. ■■ God never 
d.d ordiiin denmcrncy a^ a III government," said Cutton, 
Acforilingly, when Cutton and Ward framed iheir first 
code, Ward's [inrliou was rejected by ihe Colony at 
heathen, — that is, ba^ed on Greek and Bonian models, 
not Mosaic, — and Cotton's wss afterwards rebuked in 
Kn;;land as " fanatical and absurd." But the govem- 
nient finally established was an ecclesiastical deBjKttism, 
tempered by theological eonlroveray. 

In Conneciicut it was first lh« custom, and then the 
order, lusting as late as 1 708, that " the ministers of the 
gospel should preach a sermon, on llie day appointed by 
law for the choice of civil rulers proper for the direc- 
tion of the town in tlm work before them." They wrote 
Klule papers, went on embassies and look the lead al town- 
meetings. At the exciting gubernatorial election in 1637, 
Rev. John Wilwn, minister of ihe First Church in Bos- 
ton, iiot sariaiied with "taking the slump" for his candi- 
date, took to a full-grown tree and harangued the people 
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from among the lioiigliJ^ Perliaps tlie tree may have 
been the Great Elm wiiieli still omttrnpnts the Common ; 
lint one sees no eh\\\s of that other old block nmong it^ 

One would expect that the effect of this predominant 
di-rical inrtiienee would have been to make (he aim of the 
Puritan codes lofty, tLeir congisteney nnflinehinsr, iheir 
nuige narrow, and their penallien eevere. — -and it cer- 
tainly was so. Looking at [heir edueulional proviaiona, 
tliey seem all noble ; looking at iheir schedule of sins and 
i'elribulionri,0!ie wonders liowany rational being could have 
eridnreii them for a day. Commiiniries, like individual', 
furnisb virtues piecemeal. Roger WilliHmfi, with nil liis 
wise toleration, bequeathed to Rhode Island no such sys- 
tem of schools as his persecutors framed for Mapsiicliit- 
seltt'. But the children who were watelied and trained 
thus carefully might bo put to death, if they " cursed Iheir 
orderly parents " afler the age of sixteen ; — not that the 
penally was ever inflicted, but it was on the statutp-book. 
Siihbath-breaking vras placed on a level with murder, — 
ilioiigb Calvin himself had iiUoived the old men to play at 
bowls and the young men to pracliac mililary training, 
after afternoon service, at Geneva. Down to 1709 not 
even a funeral eould lake place on Sunday in Mas-itchu- 
sptts. wirhnnl license from a magistrate. Then the slocks 
and the wooden cage were in fi-equent use, though " bar- 



barous and cruel" punishmi 
Scolds and railera were set o 
over head and ears three limeH, 
siblc. Mrs. Oliver, a Irnnblfl-.on' 
wiih a ci^fl stick applied to hei 
in 1649, was fenlenced for so 
cfiHtacliise," or be lined ti-n shil 



forbidden in 1641. 
a ducking-ftool and dipjied 
s, in ranning water, if pijj 

heolt^an, was siieni; 

nigtie. Thomas Sr ' 
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Biderniioti, jtaiil the fine. Sometimes offenders, with a 
refinement ol' cruelty, were obliged lo " go unil talk to the 
elJers." And if iitiy youib made malrimoijial overtures 
lo a j'oung nomitn wiiljoiit tlie coiiAent of her f>arenlB, or, 
in Iheir absence, of riie C'ouiHy Court, he was first fined 
and then imprisoned. A new etymology for the word 
"courling." 

A ({ood instance of tliia mingled influence was in Um; 
relation of the roiaisters to the Indian wars. Eoger Wil- 
liams, even wheii banished and powerlea.t, could keep the 
peace with the naiivei^ But when llie brave Mi^>ntonima 
waa 10 be dealt with for suspected treason, and the civil au- 
ihoriiieH had decided, thut, tliough it wa^ unsafe lo set him 
at liberty, they yet bad uo ground to put him lo dt-ath, 
tha matter waa flnally referred lo five " elders," and Uncaa 
wild straightway authoilzed to slay him in cold blood. 
Th P q were first defeated and then exterminated, 
a I h b oic King Philip, a patriot according to his 
n ta da d, was huuleil like a wild bca^l, his body 
q d a d set on pules !>'!* head exposed as a trophy 

f y 3 irs on a gibbet in I'iymoittb, and one of his 

h d Boston : then the mlnistei-s returned thanks, 

and one said that they had pi-ayed the bullet into Philip'a 
heurt. Nay, it seems that in 1G77, on a Sunday iu Mar- 
blehead, " the women, as they came out of the meeting- 
house, fell upon two Indiana, that had been biuught in as 
oapiives, and in a tumuhuous way very barbarout^ly mur- 
dered them," in revenge for the di-aih of some liatker- 
moral applicaiion whieh tiirows a singular light 
on f [he ftyle of gospel priivailing inside ihe meeting- 
noiA-'e that day. But it i-; good to know, 
.. that, when the Cominiasioners of the 
yiad deolared an Indian war, mid the 1 
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Culony lisd afterwards become couvinctd tlmt liic war 
was unrigliteou-', llie Iroopg were recalled, iLougli airemly 
far luwHrds rlie field, no pride or policy preventing iliu 
original order from being rescinded. 

These were some of the labors of ihe clei^y. Bui no 
bumnri being liyes without relaxation, and tliey may have 
had theirs, True^ "minislers have little to joy in in ibis 
world," wrote old Norton ; and one would iliink so, on 
reading the di^mai diaries, printed or manuscript, of those 
days. " I can compare with any man living (or fears," 
fiaid Hooker. " I have sintieil mysell' inlii ciarknei's," »an\ 
Bailey. "Many times have 1 been ready to lay down 
my ministry, thinking Gml bad forsaken me." "I was 
almost in the suburbs of hell all Aay." Yet who can say 
tliat thid habit of agonizing introspection wliolly ehut out 
the [i-iTial enjoyments of daily life ? Who drunk, for in- 
Binnce, Ihoje twelve gnlloiia of sack and those t^ix gallons 
of white wine which ibe General Court thought it con- 
venient IliaJ the Auditor should send, '' as a small testi- 
mony of the Court's respect, to the reverend assembly of 
Elders at Cambridge," in 1644? Did tlie famous Cam- 
bridge Platform rest, like the earlb in the Hebrew cos- 
mology, upon the waters, — strong waters ? Was il only 
the Durry Presbyterians who would never give up a p'inl 
of doctrine nor a pint of rum ? It ia startling to I'enifra- 
ber that in 1085 it was voted, on occasion of a public 
funeral, that " some person be appointed to look after the 
burning of Ihe wine and the healing of the cider," and to 
hear that on tliis occafiiun there were thirty-two gallons 
of wine and aiill more of cider, with one hundred and fonr 
pounds of thai insnaring accessory, sugar. Francis Hig- 
ginson, in writing back to the mother country that one 
sup of Now England';! air was better than n whole dinught 
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of Oil! England's ale, gave coiivineing proof ihat he IiRd 
tasieil Imth beverages. Bui, nfier a)l, the very rclaKatioiia 
i>r tlie Puritan minister were more spii-iluul iLnii Rpiritu- 
oils, and lo send forth a good Nineteenlldy from Ilia own 
lips WAS more relishing than to have the best Double X 

goiu. 

In spite of the dignity of this influential chis", thtiy 
were called only Elders for a long time. Titles were 
carefully mljusteJ in those days. The eommonalty bore the 
appellntions of Goodmaa iind Goodwill;, and one of Roger 
Williams's oifences was his wishing to limit ihese lerma 
to (hose who gave some signs of deserving them. The 
name " Mr." was allowed to those who had taken ihn 
degree of Master of Arta at College, and also to pnrfes- 
sioital men, eminent merchants, military oilieera, and 
mates of vessels, Hnd llieir wives and daughters monopo- 
lized the epithet " Mrs," Mr. Josiah Plastow, when he 
had stolen four baskets of corn fraiii the Indians, was^e- 
graded into plain Jo-'iah. " Mr." seems to have meant 
simply " My Sir," and the clergy were often called "Sir" 
merely, a title given jdso to college graduates, on Com- 
mencement programmes, down to the lime of Ihe Itevoln- 
lion. And so strong wa'* the Puritan dit^like to the idol- 
atry of aaintd' name-", that the Christian Apostles were 
sometimes deaignaled as Sir Paul, Sir Peter, and Sir 
Jnmes. 

In coming to the private affa-rs of the Puritan divine^ 
it is Immihating to find thnt anxietie": about salary are of 
no modern origin. The highest compensation I can And 
recorded is that of John Higginson in 1671, who had 
£ ICO voted him "in country produce," which he was 
glad, however, to exchange for £ 120 in polid caAt, Solid 
I'a.'h included beaver-skins, black and white wampum, 
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boadii, and I^^».kl^^ball8, value one fanbiiig. Mr, Wim.!- 
bridge in Newbury at thia eame lime liiid £ GO, anil Mr. 
Ejjes pi't^uchcd in Suleni for twnnty aljillings a Sunday, 
half iu mont-y and lialf in provisions. Holy Mr, Cotlon 
Used lo nay tljiit nothing wns clieap in New Eugland but 
milk and niiiiidterg, Down Co 1700, InL-i'eiise Mather 
i^ays, most eulariea wtre leas than £ 100, which he thiiiks 
"might account for the scanty harvesis enjoyed by our 
fm-inera." lie ami bis sou Cotton both Cell the story of 
a town where " two very eminent ministers were only al- 
lowed £ 30 per annum " and " the God who will not be 
mocked made them lose £ 300 worih of CHttle that year." 
The lutter also complains that the people were very will- 
ing to consider the ministers the atar^, rather than the 
mere lamps, of the eliui'i:hes, provided ihey, like the slars, 
would shine without eunhly contributions. 

He alao calls ihe terms of payment, in one a? \m long 
words, " Synecdorical Poy," — in iillusion lo that rheliir- 
icul figure by which a part is used for Che whole. And 
apparently vuiiouB causes mi^ht produce tbia Synecdoche. 
Far I have aeen an anonymous " Plea for Ministers of 
the Gospel," in ITOfi, which coniplaina thHt '■ young min- 
iaterg have often oerasioii in their preucbing to speak 
things offensive to some of the wealthiest people in town, 
oil which occasion thi-y niuy withhold a considerable pai't 
of their maintenance." It is a comfort lo think how en- 
tirely this source of discomfort, ut least, is now eradicated 
from the path of the clergy; and it is painful lo think 
that there eVer was a period when wealthy parishioners 
did not enjoy the delineation of their own sins. 

However, the ministerial bousebolds contrived to sub- 
»ist, in spite of rhetorical tropes and malfcontent million- 
1 divine could commonly nlfurd [iut 
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odIj to keep liou-'e, but In keep Iiorse likewise. And to i-njoy 
the pel prut'ei-siuiiHl IWIidty of priitting Lis own nernions. 
A.s lo llie \nit privikgb lliere could liave been no great 
trouble, liir buokst-llcra were growing rich in New Kiiglnnd 
MS early as 1677, — acoorttiug lo the traveller Dunton, 
who was hiinseir in thut line of bn^nea.', — and Cotton 
Mather published three hundred find eighly-two dilfi^rcnt 
work.-t for his own share, lioitks w-re iibundapt enough 
at lliat day, though somewhat grim and dingj, and two 
complete I'ui-iiun lilimriea are preserved in the rich col- 
lection of tiie Americiin Aniiqiiariun Society at Worcester. 
— witliuut wha-e treasures, let ma add, IhL-^ modest raono- 
gniph never could have been written. As I'or the min- 
isier'8 horse, the moral sentiment of the community pro- 
tected hiin faithfully; for a man was lined in Newbury 
for " killing our elder's mare, and a s|«;ciMl good bea-fl she 
was." The miniBti-r'ii house was built by the town ; io 
Salem it wai^" 13 feet &tud, 23 by 42, four chimnieM, and 
no gable-ends," — so that the House wiih Seven Gables 
belonged lo somebudyelse ; — and tlie Selectmen ordered 
all men to appear with teams on a certain Jiiy and put 
the miniKter's grounds in order. 

Inside the par^onage-house, however, there w&i some- 
limes trouble. Rev. Ezekiel Rogers wrote in 1 6i>7 to 
his brother in England : '* Mueh ado I have wiih my 
own family ; bard to gel a servant who enjoys catechising 
or family duties. I had a rare blessing of servants in 
Knglund, and those I brought over were a blessing ; but 
the young broo.1 doth much oftlicl me," Probably the 
iniuisler's wife had the worst of thiii ; hut she seems ta 
have been generally, like the modern minister's wife, a 
siiiiit, and could bear iL Cotton Mather, indeed, quotes 
triumphantly the Jewish phrase fur a model i 
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" one who deserves lo marry a priest " ; ami one of the 
moat singular pHr'aii «<.'»: in lli<? history of llie liumiiii Leiirt 
is Uiis old gentletDHn'B own nflrralive, in hiu manuscnpl 
diary, of a passionate love-adventure, in his later yeiirs, 
wilh a IViscinating young g'-rl, an " ingenious ehilii," as he 
Mills her. whom his parish ihoupht by no means a moili-l 
for Ler sex, liut from whum il finally took ihri^'e days of 
Bolilary fasting and pniyer (o weau him. 

He was not the only Purilun minister who lieelowed 
his hean somewhat mrangely. Ki-v. John Mileh'-M, who 
Eucceeded the ?niil-rHvishiiig ShepanI at Cnmbndf^e. h« 
atbresaid, married his prndecassor's "widow "nn ihe gen- 
eml recommemiaiion of her," and the college sindrnta 
were greatly delighted, as one might ima;;ine. Rev. 
MiL-hae) Wigglesworth. in 16'JI, wooed ihf Widow Avery 

arrnngeJ under twelve diffpi*nt heiids, — one of wliioh 
treuLi of the prospert of his vnluuhle life bein^ preserved 
longiT by her care. She having children of her own, he 
offers mysteriously to put some of his own children "out 
of Ihe way," if necessary, — a hint wliieh becomes for- 
midulile when one remembers that he was the nnlhor of 
tliat once famous theological poem, "The Day of Doom," 
in which he relenlingjy assigned to infants, becau'te ihey 
had ninnei) only in Adam, " the easiest room in hell." 
But he wedded the lady, and they were apparently a-* 
happy as if he had not been n liieniogian ; and I have seen 
tilt' i|Ut(int little heurt-ehnped locket lie gave her, bearing 
an Jinehor and a winged heart and "Thine forever." 

Let ua gliinee now at some of the larger crosses of the 
Puritan minister. Firai came a "young brood" of here- 
tics to torment him. Goriun'ii followers wi-re exasperat- 
ing enough ; they had to lie conflned in irons separately, 
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one ill eucli town, on piiin nf deiith, if lliey |)n-ii('lii^d their 
ilotU'inrs, — atiduf iMiiii'se tlii-v prr-aclie>i tb<-m. Ilul iheir 
oHena'S iind peimlties were light, com[i«]-ed will) Ilio-e iif 
tl>e Qiiaker:^. Wh.n ihe Quak<:r» H-s.^eoibltd hy ihem- 
twelves, llii'ir [iriviile diiora might be broken open, — n 
lhin<; n-hkh Lortl Chuihnin fiiid the king or Englund 
could not lio for any one. — they might he Arrested with- 
out warnint. tritd without jury, for ihe lira! otTonctt be 
fined, for the, second lose one ear, for ttie third lo^e the 
other eur, and for the fnurih lie bored with red-hot ii-on 
through the longne, — though this lust |ieimhj remained 
It dead leiter. They could be stripped io the waist, 
lifd to a cart, ond whipped throUKh town nfyvr town, — 
three women wi-re whipjifd thruua;h elevtn towns, eighty 
mill's. — but ufiei'ivHrds llie number whs liinite<I to three. 
Their testimony ivas invalid, their fiiniilies attainted, ami 
tho-e who harliorrd tbt^ni wi-re iint^d forty ^hiltin<>v,Hn 
hour. They mi^ht he turned out sheltt-rlet^ among wolve.i 
and hvui-i and fnists; they could he branded li ibr n«r- 
elic. and II for Rogue; they could be sold as slaves; aud 
llii-ir graves must not be fenced lo keep off wild beasts, 
lest their poor nffliuied bodies should find reat there. 

Yet in this same uiie female Quskers had gone na mi— 
sionaries to Malta and to Tni key and returned unhaimed. 
No duuht the monks mid the Sullau must have looked on 
ihe " plain clothing " a^ the Rloomer costume of its day, 
— and the Inquisition imprisoned the mi^eionariea, 
though the Sultan did nut. l!ut meanwhile the Quaker 
women in New England might be walking to 
with their male eompimions — like Mary Dye 
Ion — nnder an armed guanl of two hundred, led on by 
a minipter seventy years old, and the fiercer for every 
year. When ihey naked Mary Dyer, "Are you not 
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a^lmmed to w.tik 'Ikh Imnd in h..iid iKtween t^o youn}; 
mi'ti ? " slie uiiawtred, " No, tLis is to nie »ri liuiir of tlie 
gii'alesC joy I i/ould enjoy in this world. No longiie 
cuuld utlei' nnd ito hu:irt uiiiler^land ibe swei;t iiit1ii<:ni.-e 
of the Spirit wliiuh now I feel." Then lliisy placed her 
on Ihe ficuffuld, and covered Iter fiice with a handkerchief 
wliich the Reverend Mr. Wilson lent (be hangman; and 
when they lieiii'd that she was reprieved, she would not 
come down, Buying that she would suffur with her breth- 
ren. And ^ufTer deulh elie did, at last, anil the Ki:vereud 
Mr. Wilisiin made a piou^ baUad on her execution. 

It ia no wunder, if some ]ieraons detdare lliat about this 
time the wlieat uf Miks^achu^elts bi-gan to be gi^nej-ally 
blasted, and ihe |i('HS to grow wormy. It is no wonder, 
llinl, when the witchL-i-uft excitement came on, the Quukeru 
called it a retribution for these things. Bui let U5 be 
just, even to the unjust. Toleration was B new-born 
virtue in (hose daya. and one which no Puritan ever for 
a moment recognized as >uch, or a^-ked to have exercised 
towtird himself. In England they did not wish to be 
tolerated for a day as seelarieit, for they claimed lo have 
autlioritj as the one true church. They held with Pym, 
that "it is llie dnty of le<^i-lators 10 establish the trut: 
religion and to punish false," — a doctrine equally faliil, 
wliether applied lo enforce the right theology or Ibe 
wrong. Tliey objected to the Church of England, not that 
it per^^nculed, but that its persecution was wrongly aimed. 
It 18, therefore, equally absurd to pi-aise them fi»r a tolera- 
tion they never proteased, and lo accuse lliem of any in- 
coTiflistency when they practised intolerance. They have 
been ^a loosely praised, llmt they are aa lui^ely blamed. 
What was great in tbeni was their heroism of xoul, not 
their lai'geness. They sought ihe American wilderness, 
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Dot to indulge th« ooiisoictices or otiiers, liul tlieir own. 
Tliey ssiil to tlie Qiinker^, " We seek not ycmr deatli, but 
yimr aLisence." All iht-ir tteraeiiution, atiiT all, was an 
altemdiive senti'nr«; nil tlicy Hsketl of Llie Qu'iken wns 
til keep °°f '^^ (lieir setilemeub and let llii^m alone. 
Moreover, ilieir worst pi^nalties were borrowed from the 
Kngiisli laMfl. :ind only four ofTendera were put to dealh 
from the bi-pinning. — of courtie, four loo mHny, 

Again, ii is to be reraemlH-red tliat ilie (Juaker pecu- 
liarities were not theological oidy, but poliiical and ao«ial 
also. Everything tliat tlie Punian syslem of governmeni 
asserted the Quakers denied : they rendered no allfgiancf. 
owned no Inws. paid no taxes, ttore no arms. With the 
best possilile inlerilions they subv-rted all established 
order. Then their mnrJes of action were very often in- 
temperate and violent. One van hai'dly Hp])rovc the con- 
dcmnation pronounced by Cotton Mallier upon a certain 
Riirey amon;>' the Friends in those days, who could con- 
trol a mad bull thai would rend any other man. But it 
wa.4 ollener the zeidots themselves who needed taming'. 
Running naked through the public streets, — coming inio 
meeting dressed in sackcloth, with ashes on their heads 
and nothing on their feel, — or eiltriig ihere witli their 
hilts on, groaning and roi'king to and fro, in spile of elden>, 
deai'ons, and tilhingraen : these were the vagaries of the 
more faitaiical Quakers, though always repudiateil by the 
main body. The Puritans foimd themselves reproached 
Willi permitting these things, and ao took refiige in out- 
rageous persecations, which doubled them. Indeed, thfi 
Quakers ihemsflves began to peri^ecuie, on no greater 
provocation, in Philadelphia, thirty years afterwards, — 
playing over again upon George Keilh and his followers 
the same deluded policy of fines and imprisonment frcnn 
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wliich Ihey bad just escaped; — as minorities Iwve jieree- 
i:\iteA snuUler miiiorilie^ ever r^incc intul<;rance btgun. 

Indeed, so far oa men: ]an<.'UH<:e went, llie minorily 
did tbrir full ohnre. Grave divini^R <]i>i not like to be 
pelted with puch ei>iihei as ibese: 'Thou fiery fighter 
Hiid greeii-lieaiieU trunijieler! ili'iu hedgphng and grin- 
ning d(ig! thou ini)1e ! tlinii tinker! ihou ti^tard I thou 
ttetl of no meiul liiil ilie lone of a knttle ! Ihou wlieelliHT- 
row! tbou wbiilpnol I thou whiHiKig! iliou Hrebrand! 
ihuu moon-cult! ihou raggeil tatterdemalion! ihou s"^- 
miindizing prie.-t 1 ihou bane of reason and beasi of the 
earth ! ihoii best to be Rpured of all mankind I '" — all uf' 
wbii-h are g(.'nuiue epithets from the Quaker bookn of thiit 
period, luid lerined by Cotlon Miither, who colleeled them, 
" quills of tho jwirupine." They purpass even Dr. 
CImuiicy's oalalogue of the unsavory epitlieU used by 
WbitelieJd and Teiitient a I'entury luter; nnd il was not 
likely tliat they would tie toleruted by a race wliose rever- 
ence for men in authority was so comprehensive that they 
actually fined snnie one fur remarking that Major Pliil- 
lips's old miiri- was as |pnn as an Indian's dog. 

There is n rjuaint unecdote preserved, t^howing the coiv- 
tinuance of the Quaker feud in full vigor as lately iia 
1705. A youth among the Friends wished to espouse h 
lair Puritan maiden ; but the Quakers (lijiapproved his 
mnrryiDg out of their society, and the Congregational is (a 
hii marrying into theirs ; fo in despair he thus addressed 
her : " Ruth, let us break from this unreasonable bondage. 
I will give up my religion, and ihou shuU give up thine ; 
and we will marry and go into the Cliurch of England, 
and go to tlie Devil together." And they fulfilled the 
n'-'olution, the Puritan liistorian says, so far aa going into 
the Church, and marrying, and staying there for lift-. 
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With ihe same aireful tliwri mi nation we must Iry (o 
study tlie ii-toiiisliiti;^ jiart plajei] by tfie niiuisicrs in tlie 
wilt-'hcruft dtlu^iuiis. It mu^t be remembered tbat tbt: 
bt-Iicf' ill iliis visitmioti wu^ no new or peculiar tbiitg in 
New Engltiiid. Tlie Church, Ihe Sciipturcii, the mediievHl 
luws, lind all maile it a ei>]iital (irtme. There had buun 
lawn against it in Englam) lor ii humlred years. Bishop 
Jewell hud complained to Queen Elizabeih of ihe alanii- 
iiig inci'eaae of wilchea and aoreerers. Sir Tliomaa 
Browne bad pronounci^ it flat aClifism to doubt tbein. 
High legal and judicial authorities, as Daltoii, Keeble, 
Sir Mallhew Hale, liad described ibis crime as defioili^ly 
nnd seriously a^ any other. In Scotland tour thousand 
bad dufTi-i'ed death for it in lua years ; Culogiic, Nurem- 
berg, fir-nevn, Paris, were executing hundi'ed^ every 
year; eveu in 1749 a girl was bunii ulive in WUrtKburg; 
and is it strange, it', durtag all that wild exuitenieni, Mas- 
sachusetts put to death twenty ? The only wonder is in 
the independence of the Rhodi: Island peO|ile, tvho de- 
clared tliat "there were no witches on the eurib, n.ir 
devils, — except" (as they prol'anely added) "ibeNew 
England miniiilers, and such a.^ they." 

John BigginBon sums it up best r " They proceeded in 
their integrity with a zeal of Gi>d against sin. according 
to their best light and law and evidence." " But lh<-re is 
a question," he wisely adds, " whether some of the law*, 
customs, and privileges used by judges and juries in 
England, which were followed as patterns here, were not 
inaulficient." Cotton Mather also declared that he ob- 
served in judges and juries a conscientious endeavor to 
do the thing which was right, .ind gives a long list of ihe 
legal authorities whom thr^y consulted ; observing, finally, 
ilirit the fact of fifty confessions was, after all, the «M 
irresistihleviiiiliciition of ihi'ir strong ineusures. 
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It ninst have been eo. Common sense and iiuinimitv 
mifjlit Ijave rel'uIuJ every uflier evidence limn llitil of llie 
vielim^ Ihemselves. Bui what were Ibe aiithoritiKS (o iln, 
when, in iidiiitioa lo all Ief;al and SuHptunil precedents, 
the prisoners insisled on euiering a plea orguiltj? When 

Gootly E teslified that she ami two others rode from 

Andover to s witch-meeting on a broomstick, and the flick 
broki^ und she fell and waa still liirai; from it, — when her 
dHu;ihlLT tfstifiiid tliat shu rode on the siime ?tick, and 
confirmed hII the ileUiil^ of the ca.'^ualtj, — when thi« 
gTRndiiiiughtcr confirmed them also, and added thut slie 
n«Ie on another t^tii'k, and they ail signed Satan'-i book 

logethur, — when W. B- , aged forty, leBiified that 

Salaii assembled a hundred fine blades near Sulem 
Mceling-Houae, and thi^ trumpet sounded, and bri'iid 
and wine were carried rounil, and Suiim was like a 
black sheep, and wished them to destroy ihe mini^^ters 
house (by thunder proliahlv). and tel np his kingdom, and 
" then all would be well." — when one woman summoned 
her three children and some neighbors and a si-ter and a 
domestic, who all testified that nhe was a witch and nn 
were thej all, — what could be done for such prisoners by 
judge or jury, in an ago which held witchcraft to he 
possible ? It WHS only the rapid rate of increase which 
finally stoppt-d (he convictions. 

One thing is tiertarn, that this strange delusion, a semi- 
romedy lo us, — though part of th<' phenomena may find 
their solnticin in laws not yet unfolded, — was the slemcst 
of tragedies to those who lived in il. Conceive, for an in- 
Ktaott of believing in the visible presence and labors of 
the arch-fiend in a peaceful commnnity. Yet from the 
bottom of their souU these strong men held to it, and they 
waged a h;md-to-hand fight with Saian all their d»y. 
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Vvi-y inL-unveiiientlj llie opponent Komelimt^s dealt lib 
blows, wiilial. Sunl/ il coiilJ not be a pleaxant Ui 
a aouud divine, jus[ lauiiclitHl ujioii \i\g Bevi'nteeii-lieBileil 
discourse, to li8*t! a girl wiili wild eyes nnd her huir Hbout 
lier ears start up and eiclaim, " Parson, your text is loo 
long," — or worae yet, " Parsoa, your tiermon is too 
loLiK," — or most em Imrra sing of all, "There 's a grent 
yellow bird sitting on the pureuii's but in tbe puljiit." 
Hut these t'ormJdiible iLiierriiptione veritably happened, 
und received the stern discipline in such cases made arjd 
provideil. 

But beside Qiiukers nnd tviichea, the ministers hiid 
other feinide lorFiicnlors to deal with. There was the 
perpetual aiixiery of the unregenemted toilet. "Im- 
modest apparel, laying out of hair, borders, naked 
necks and arms, or, &s it were, pinioned wiih soperfluous 
ribbons," — these were the things which tried meti's ^auls 
in those days, and the statute-books and pi-ivaie journals 
are lull of such plaintive inventories of the impleoients 
of sin. Things known a* " slash apparel " aeem to have 
l)een an infinite souree of anitiety ; there must be only 
one slush on eaeli sleeve and one in the back. Men also 
must be pn>bibitB<) from shoulder-bands of undue wjdth, 
double ruffs and cuffs, and *" iminuderaie great hreecbeii." 
Part of the solicitude was for modesty, part for gmvily, 
part for economy : none must dress above their condition. 
In 1652, three men and a woman were fined ten shillings 
each and costs for wearing Eilvi.'r-lace. another for broad 
bone-lace, another for liifauy, and another for a silk hood. 
Alice Flyut was accused of a ailk hood, but, proving 
lierself worth more tiuin two hundred pounds, escaped 
unpunished. Jona^ Fairbanks, about the same time, was 
charg;;d with " great b:K>ts," and the evidence went hard 
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against him ; but he wss fortunalel; itciguitlei), and l\,c 
ciedit of ttic fumity auved. 

Ttie quesitoD □!* veik seems to liare rocked tlit: Ma-^a- 
chutiptts Colony to ils roUDdntion^, aud was fully itiK- 
cussed at Thursday LetMure. Marth 7, 1034. Holy Mr, 
Cotion was utterly and unaheraliiy oppo^ed lo veiK 
regarding ihem as a lokea of submission lo husbands in 
ail uiiacriplural degree. It \s pleasant to think tliat 
there (Touid be an unscriplural extent of such submission, 
in those times. But Governor Endicott and Rev. Mr. 
WilliamB resisted siouily, quoting Paul, as usual in eui/h 
cases i so Paul, veils, and M»nity porried the day. But 
allerward Mr. Colloii came lo Salem to preach for BIr. 
Skelton, and did not miss his chance to put in his aolemn 
piMte^t against veils; he «iid they were a custom not to 
he loleraled ; and so the Indies all came to meeting with- 
out I heir veils in the aflentoon. 

Beginning with the veils, the eye of authority was 
next turned on what was under them. In 1675 it was 
deeided, that, as the Indians had done much harm of late, 
and tUe Deity was evidently displeased witb pomelhing, 
the General Court should publir'h a list of the evils »f 
the lime. And among the twelve items of contrition 
stood this: "Long hair like women's hair is worn liy 
some men, either tlieir own or others' hair made into 
pi-iiwigs; — and by some women wearing borders of 
hair, and Iheir cutting, curling, and immodest laying out 
of their hair, whicb practice doth increase, especially 
amoii^ the younger sort." Not much was effi-cted, how- 
ever, — ■' divers of the elders' wives,'' as Wiiilhrop lets 
out, "being in r^ome mea-ure piirtnera in this disorder." 
The nae of wigs also, at first ilenouriced by the clei^y, 
was at last countenanced by them : in ponniiis Uter than 
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1700 they iiaually rcplocp, tlie bloi^k ekull-inp of earlier 
(lielurit^, Hnd in 1752 tbe tables liad su liir turned ibit a. 
cli u re li- member in Xewbury refused oaminuniim bccsti! 
" tlie pastor wcar!i a wigg." Yet Increase Mallier tbnu^iht 
tliey [ilnyed no ^matl jiarl in pruclucing the Busli 
" Mon-^rous Periwigis, sucli ai some of our c liu re 1 1 -mem- 
bers indu);;B in, wbieli make ibem resemble the Loou.-lj 
that came out of j* BotKimlecs Pit, Rev. ix. 7. «. — 
and as an eminent Divine <ull them, Horrid Basiies of 
Vtmili/; 8ucU strange apfwrel ns is eontrary to tlie lifrlii 
of Nature and to I'.xpreBS Soriplure. 1 Cor. xi. 14, 15. 
Such pri'tiJ is enough <o pnivoke the Loinl to kindle (ires 
iti all the towns in the eountry." 

Anothei- vexation wBrt llie occasional arrival of fuLse 
prophets in a communiry where every man was expected 
In have a eurreiii supply of religious experiences always 
ready for circulniion. There was a certain liypfcritical 
Dick Swayn, for instance, a seafaring man, who gave 
raui-h trouble ; and E. F., — for they usually appear by 
initial^ — who, coming lo New Haven one Satunluy 
evening, nnil being dreiued in black, was taken for a min- 
i-lur, and n^ked t*) preach : he was apparently a little in- 
sane, nml at first talked " demurely," but al last " railed 
tike ItnUhakeh," Cotton Mather says. There wa*; also 
M. J., a Welsh (Hniier, who finally stole his employer's 
leather breeches and set up for a preacher, — less inno- 
cently apparelied than George Fox. But llie worst of all 
was one bearing the since tainted name of Samuel May. 
Thi:< vessel of wrath appeared in 11399, indorsed as a man 
of a sweet gospel spirit, — tliouph, indeed, one of his in- 
dorsers had himself been "a pcandaloue fire-ship amonji 
the churches." Mather deelarci* that e\'ery one wtsnE 
a-Mnying after this man, whotn he maintains to have been 
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a barber previously, and who knew no Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, nor even Engllali, — for (as Im indignanily 
a'JBerls) " ilievo were etglileen liorri'! fn\fe spells, and not 
oiie point, in one very eborl iioie I received fi'oni liim." 
Tliis doubtful persoimge copied hi.s sermong from n volume 
by his namesake, Dr. yumuei Bolton, — '"Sam Ibe Doc- 
tor and Sam the Dunce," Mntlier cfllls them. Finally, 
" this eminent worthy stranger," Sam, who was no dunce, 
after all, quarrelled with bid parish for their alow pay- 
ments, and "flew out like a Dragon, epiiting this among 
other fire at them: 'I see, no longer pipe, no longer 
daiiee,' — ^'O that they came to fear he was a t-heHl. 
and wish they had never seen him." Then " the guilty 
fellow, having bubbled the silly neighbor of an incredible 
number of pounds, on a sudden was gone," and Cotton 
Mather si'nt a letter after him, which he declares to have 
been the worst penally the man suffered. 

It is safer to say little of the theological scheme of the 
Puritan ministers, lest the present writer be proiionnced 
a Wanton Gospeller, and have no tithingman to lake his 
pari. But however it may be with tlie regular standards 
of theology of thai period, every one could find a suffi- 
cient variety to suit liim among its heresies. Eighty-two 
"pestilent heresies" were counted as having already 
sprung up in 1637; others SHy one hundred and six; 
oihei-s, two hundred and fen. The Puritans kept Rhode 
Liland for what housekeepers call an "odd drawer," into 
which to crowd all these eccentrii cities. It was said, that. 
if any mnn happened to lose his religious opinion, he 
might he sure to find it again at some village in Rhode 
Island. Thither went Roger Williams and his Baptists; 
thither went Quakers and Ranters; thither went Ann 
Hutehinson, that extrikorfliiiiiry woman, who divided (lie 
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whole poliii(.-8 of the coimlrj' by her Aiitinmiiian Joctrines, 
denouncing tbe fornialisms arnunit Iter, unU uutivurtnig 
tlie strongest men, like Colloii unU Vane, [o her ujiiiiioiis. 
Thiiber went also SttmucI Gorton, a man of no oiilinary 
power, who proclaimed a niystiotl union wilh God in liive, 
thought thai heaven and hell were in the minil nione, hut 
esteemed lillle the clergy Ri)d ihe ordinances. Tim 
Colony was protected also by the ihou^liilul and chiTal- 
rou^ Vane, who held tliat water bapiigm hud had its day, 
and ih)U the JewiRli Sabhalh should give place to the 
modern Sunday. All these, and such as these, were 
called generally " Seekers " by the Puritans, — who 
elaimi^ for themselves that ihej Jiad found that which they 
sought. It is the old distinction ; but for which degiiny is 
the iibip built, to be afloat or to be at anchor ? 

Such were those pious worthies, ihe men whose names 
arc ideulified with the leadersHip of the New England 
Colonies,— Cotton, Hooker, Norton, Shejwrd, the Uiggin- 
Bon?, the Mathers. To these might be added many an 
obscurer name, preserved in the quaint epitaphs of the 
'* Magnalia " : — Ul&ckmari, " in spite nl' his name, a 
Naznrene whiter than snow — P d^e ' a hunted 
partridge," yet "both a do e nd n aje — Ezekiel 
jltigers, "ft tree of know lei wlose nppl s the very 
children might pluck — Nal n 1 Ro^e "a very 
lively preacher and a e y | e ch g I 1 e loved his 

church B.4 if it had been hs lam ly a d h taught his 
family as if it had been his church " ; — Warham, the 
Urst who preached with notes, and who suffered agonies 
of doubt respecting the Lonl's Supper ; — Stone, " both a 
loadstone and a flint atone," and who set the self-sacri- 
ficing example of preaching only one hour. 
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Tbese mtn had mingled IraJts of good and evil, like all 
maiikiml, — - nobler tiiitii ihelr deBccndunl^ in some atiri- 
biitea, leds noble in olliers. TLe most strfiit-lai'ed Mhkhu- 
chusettd Calviiiiat of ttie^e days would hn\a been di^'Ci- 
piined by tbem Ibr insufferable laxity, and yet tlieir moii- 
em successor would count it utler shHine, (lerbaps, to 
own a slave in his family or 1o drink rum-|iunch at an 
ordinRlion, — which Puritan divines might do wilhdul 
rebuke. Not one of them has Ifft on n-cord u sliitemi-nt 
60 bniud and noble &3 ihut of Rog^r Williams: "To he 
eontL-nt with food and niimejil, — to mind not our own, 
bur every man the tilings of another, — yeu. and to suffVr 
wrong, and lo part with what we judge to be riglil, yea, 
our own lives, and, as poor women martyrs have tuid, 
a-i many as there be hairs upon our heads, for tlie numt» 
of God and fi>r the Son of God'^ sake, — this is humanity, 
tbii) is Chrietianily ; the rest is but foi-raality and picture- 
courteous idolatry, and Jewish atid Popish blasphemy 
agaiuiit the Christian ri'ligion." And yet the mind of 
Koger Williams was impulsive, erratic, and unstable, 
compared with theirs ; and in what respect baa llie work 
they left behind them proved, afli-r the testing of two 
eenturiejs leas solid or durable than his? 

The^ men were stern even to cruelty against all that 
they held evil, — Siitan and his Buppo:^ed emissaries, 
witches, Quakers, Indian!', negligent pari r-hi oners, die- 
obedient offspring, men with periwigs, and women in 
Flash apparel. Yet the tenderer t private gentleness 
olleti lay behind this gloomy rigor of llie cons-eience. 
i of llifm would never chastise a son or daughter, 
1 spile of Solomon ; others would writu in Greek ciiar- 
I their old almanac- quaint little English verses 
on the death of some beloved child. That identical 
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" Priest Wilson," wlio mmle tlie ballHi! at Mary Dyer's 
exeuulion, alteniied a milltiiry miiiiier one dny. "Sir," 
efti<l Borne oiii^, " I '11 tull you & grurit tliini; : here 'f a 
miglity body of peoiile, auil there 's not st^ven of them 
all but loves Ml". Wihou." '• Sir," il was replied, - I '11 
tell j'oii as gorwl a ibiii}.': here '» a migbly bwly of peo- 
ple, and iliere 's nnt one of them all hut Mr. Wilson 
loves him." Mr. Cotton wm n terror lo etil-doers, yel, 
when a company ot' men came along from a tavern and 
snid, *■ Let ii9 put a trlL'k ui>on Old Cotton." and one 
of lliem esme and cried in his ear, " Cotron, ihou art an 
old fool," — "I know it, I know it," retoned cheerily 
the venerHbIc man, and pungently added, " The Lord 
make both me and tbee wiser 1 " Mr. Hooker was once 
reproving a boy in the street, who boldly replied, ■' I see 
you are in a passion ; I will not an^iwer you," and bo ran 
away. It contradicts all one's noiions of Puritan pro- 
priety, and yet il seems tliat the good man, finding after- 
wards that thOi buy was not really guilty, sent Ibi- him to 
apolc^ZL', and owned himself to have been wrong. 

What need to speak of the strength and courage, the 
disinterestedness and zeal, with whidi Uiey bore up the 
fortunes of the Colony on their shoulders, and put that 
iron into lite New England blood which has since sup- 
plied the tonic for a i-ontinent? It was said of Mr. 
Hooker, that he was " a person who, while doing his Mas- 
ter's work, would put a king in his pocket " ; and it was 
thu-i with them all : they would pocket anything but a bribe 
to themselves or an insult to God or their jirofession. 
Tiiey flinched from no reproof thai was needed : ■• Sharp 
rebukes make sound Christians," was a proveri) nmung 
them. They somelinies Inst their tempers, and sometimes 
their parishes, but never their independence. I find' a 
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hundred anecdoies of cimscientious cruelly laic] op ngfiinst 
tLem, but not ooe of cowurdue or ut' compromise. Tlit-j 
may have bored the tongue> of olherB witli a bar of iron, 
but they never fellered tlieir own tonguea with a bar of 
gold, — as M>aie Alrir^n Inbei iliiiik it a saintly thing to 
do, and not African lrib«4 alone 

There wan eucli an jb-olute righteousness nmong them, 
that lo tllia day every rann of New England de.^ceut Uvea 
partly on the fund of virtuous habit ihey act'umiikied. 
And, on the other hand, every (nan of the many who 
eii)l stand ready lo indorse everything signed by a D. D, 
— without even adding the cominerciul E. E., for Errors 
Excepted — is in part the victim of tlie over-influence 
ihey obtained. Yet there was a kind of democracy in 
that vast influence aUo : the Puritans were far more 
thorough Congregaiionalists tlian their successors ; they 
recognized no separate clerical class, and the "elder" 
was only the highest officer of his own church. Each re- 
ligious society could choose and ordain its own minialcr, 
or dispenre with all ordaining services at will, without tlie 
^tightest aid or hindrance from council or consuciaiion. 
So the stern theology of ihe pulpit only reflected the 
stem theology of the pews ; the minister was but the 
representative man. If the ministers were recognized as 
spiritual guides, it was becau-e they were such lo the men 
of their time, whatever ilioy might be to ours. Demoniix 
of old, when a^ked about the priests' money, said, thai, if 
they were really the leaders of the people, they cnuld not 
have too much payment, — or too hEt]e,if it were olhernise 
I believe that on these conditions the Puritan ministm 
well earned their huiulreii and sixty pounds i year — 
with a discount of forty jiounds if paid in nampum be i is 
and muskel -balls. What they took m musket balls ihty 
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paid hmdk in the hoftvier aniaiiH^tiQii of Itooral trtitiu 
Here is a< tpedmeii of tlieir lEnqpe-ebol;*— 

"* Mj ikthera and bretbroii/'iiM John H%ginmm (whom 
the kbcM^us Dr. Grbwold eoosiders to have been ^ in- 
oomparablj the best writer, Bative or ferrifn, who lived 
in New England during the fait hmidied yean of her 
colonization "), ** diis is never to be lbf|;otteo» that our New 
England is originally a plantation of rd%ion, and not a 
plantation of trade. Let niierdiants and siidi m are mak- 
ing cent per cent remember this. Lei othcars who ^ve 
come over since at sundry Umi*s nfmember thw, that world- 
ly gain was not the end and design of the peopie^sf New 
England, but religion. And if any man amoi^ os make 
religion as twelve and the world as thirteen, let s«eh a 
man know he hath neither the sphrft of a true New 
England man, nor yet of a sincere CSiflitiaa/' 
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EVRRT man wlien he first erowefi the ocean is a 
ColumbiH to himself, no matter how many voyages 
by other navigators he may bave bcanl de-'^mhtfJ or reat] 
recorded. Geogrnphlea corn'ini.'e only the brain, not the 
senses, that ihe globe is round; and when personal ex- 
fierience exhibits the fact, it is as womiei-ful as if never 
before siingesiecl. You have dwelt for weeks wiihin 
one unbroken loneliness of w;a and sky, with nothing 
that i^eemed solid in the universe but the bit of painted 
wood on wbieb you hikve floated. Suddenly one morning 
somelliing looms high and cloudlike far away, and you are 
to1il ihHt it is land. Then you feel, with all ignorant races, 
as if the ship were a god, thus to find its way over that 
traeklesa waste, or as if this must be some great and un- 
precedented succeps, and in no way the expected or u«uat 
result of such enterprises. A sea-captain of twenly-five 
years' experience told me that this sensation never wore 
off, and that he still felt as fresh a sense of something ex* 
tJ'Hordinary, Qt the sight of land, as upon his first \'oyagC. 
To discover for one's self that there is really another side 
to the ocean, — that is the astonishing thing. And when 
it happens, as in our case, tliat (he haven thus gained is 
not merely a part of a great continent whieh the stupidest 
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ship enuld not ini.is, if it only sniled Tjir enough, but is 
nt^unlly a small volcanic i^lntid, it mere Ant among ihose 
wild wavef, a thing wliieb oue mi^lit easily Lave fini^i'd 
in the night, unsusgK^ting, and wliich yet ubs tiot eo 
pa.'sed, — ii really seems like the niailde~t pieee of pood 
luck, as if ana should go to sea in a UohI. hnping ^tmi.-- 
where or other to land on the edj[e of a teaciip. 

As next day we stumbled oa deck in ihe fo^gy Jawn, 
the dim icland five miles off FeemeO only dawning toil, a 
shapeless tiling, half formed out of nos, as if ihi- Icaguea 
of gray ix»an hud grown we: ,heir eternul loneli- 

neiii^ and dimpled into sometL : land at last. The 

plira>« ''mukinff land" at oiil. me the simple and 

neceEsnry expre.^sion ; we had cti — upon the very (iro- 
ceea iL-elf. Kearer slill, the cliffy ' ve hundred feet in 
lieif;ht, and the bare ronieal hille< of the interior, divided 
everywliTe by ciiiie-ln'ilges into a n-gular ehecker-work 
of cultivniion, prolonged the mystery; and tlie gUmpeea 
of white villages FCarci'ly epemed to break the spell. 
Point after point we passed, — great shoulders of volcanic 
mountniii thrust out to meet the se*. with Sleep green 
ravines furrowed in between thi^m ; and when at last we 
mnmied the Espalamarca, and the white walls and the 
Ihlnorish lowers of Huria strxid revealed hefore a-', and a 
stray sunbeaili pierced the clouds on llic gn-al inounlain 
Pico across the bay, and the Spanish steiimship in the 
harbor flung out her gorgeous en'^ign of gold and blood, 
— then, indeed, we felt that all the glowing cup of the 
tropics was proflired to our lips, and the dream of our 
vovHge stood fulfilled. 

Not one of our immediate party, most happily, had 
ever been beyond Bo«(on Harbor before, and so we all 
plunged without fear or apology into the delidous sense 
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of foreignness ; we moved as those in dreams. No oiio 
niulil ever precisely remember wliat we fiaid or what we 
ii:d, only ihHt we weru somehow boated ashore till wo 
liinded with difficulty through liigh surf an a WAVo-worn 
quiiy, amid an enthu^iastiu throng of women in dat'k-blue 
liooded clonks which we all took for priestly vealmenii, 
and of beggars tii a eonihinaCion of patches which no 
sane person could reasonably take fur vestments of any 
sort, until one saw liow scrupulously lliey were wa'^hed 
and how carefully put togelher. 

The one overw helming fart of the first day abroad is 
the Biraple sensation iliat one ii ahi'oaii : ii truth that can 
never be made anything but commonplace in ihe telling, 
or anything but wonderful in Ihe fulfilling. What P!^mer- 
S011 says of the landscape is trud here; no particular 
foreign country ia so remarkable as ihe necessity of be- 
ing remarkable under which evsry foreign country lioi". 
Uorace Walpole found noihing in Europe so astonishing 
as Calais ; and we felt that at every moment, the first 
edge of novelty was being taken off for life, and that, if 
we were to continue our journey round the world, we 
never could have that first day's sensations again. Yet 
becan:;e no one can spare lime lo describe it at the mo- 
ment, this first day had never yet been described; all 
bookj of travels liegin on the second day ; the pbolographic 
machine is not I'eady till the expression liiis begun to fade 
nut. Months had been spent in tpiestioning our travHlletl 
fnends, sheets of old correspondence had been di-^ interred, 
skctiiliea studied, Hullar'a unsali.^fuctory book read, and 
the spot, and it seemed as if every line 
and letter must have been intendt^d to describe Rome other 
place on the eartii, and not thi-i strange, picturesque, 
PortuguB.'e, Semi- Moorish Fayal. 
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Odb general truth came over us instanily, and it was 
•tnnge'lo tbiiik tliat nu one liud happened to fpcak of it 
before- The eesenca of ibe ^urpritie was this. We )i;ul 
alvaya been ted to suppose ifant in a foreign (rouolry ono , 
vonld imnKdiately be^in to look about nnd observe the 
forei^ tbitl)(t>, — these novel details linvin;; of course that 
groundworlittf ordinary liiinian life, tbu Rome all the world 
over. Toooramazcmi^nl, wu fourid that it was the ground- 
work ibat wis Toreign ; we were Kbill<-d off our feet; not 
the details, hut (he basis ii-eir ti as wholl/ utw and be- 
wilderiDg; and, ioKtetid of noting down, like intelligeut 
Inivtmen, the objects wlilcli were new, we Ibmid ourselves 
stupidly atarihg about to tinH sumelhing which was old, — 
8 Bqnare inch of surface anywhere wbicJi locked like 
anytbiog evei- seen before, — iliat we mipht take our de- 
parture from ilmt, nnd tliru begin to irnpnivc our minds. 
PerliBpa this is diilicult for Ibe lir^t hours in any foreiga 
country ; certainly the untrayelted American finds it 
utierly impo.'sible in Payal. Con''ider the incongruilies. 
Tlie beaeh lieneath your feet, inr<tead of lieing white or 
yellow, is black ; the cliffs beiiide you are while or red, 
instead of bliuik or firay. Tlie housea are of white plaster 
on the outside, with wood-woi'k, often painted in gay 
striped, wiihin. There are no chimneys to tlie buildings, 
but sometimes there is a building to the chimney; the 
latter being a piciui-esque tower with smoke coming from 
tbe top and a liouse appended to the ba»e. One half the 
women go about bareheaded, save a handkerchief, and 
with a good deal of bareness at the other extremity, — 
while the other half weur vast conical hood^ attached to 
vohiminous cloth cloaks which e^weep the ground. The 
men cover their heads with all sorts of burdens, and their 
feet with nothing, or el>e with raw-hide slippers, liuir 
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out-ide. Tlitra in no roar or nimble iti the etreels, for 
tliere are no veliiyles anil iio horaes, but an emlless alrcnm 
of iiltle donke)-», cHi'kini!; (lie miigh pavement beneath 
their sharp hoofe, aiiil iliuinfied solidly by screaraing 
drivers. Who wears the new nhoes on rbu island <Joes 
not appear; but the hen.- limp abont the Louses, tethered 
to the old one!>. 

Further in:'peetion reveals new marvels. The hoii.-es 
are roorud wilh red anil hlaek tiles, aemi-eylindrical in 
sh»pe and ruHty in sui-fui-e, and making the whole (ohn 
Ii)i)k as if inerusted with Imniacii'B. Tliere ia never a 
pane oC glass on the lower story, even for the shops, but 
only barred windows and solid doors. Every house has 
a paved courtyard for the ground-floor, into which d[)n- 
keys may he driven and where beggars or pea-ants may 
wait, and where one naturally experts 10 find Gil Bias in 
one corner and Sancho Paiiza in another. An En;Tlish 
lady, on arrivinij, declaix'd that our hotel vim only a dou- 
key-stahle, and refuged to enter it. In the intervals be- 
tween the hiiusea ihe streets ore lined with solid stone 
walls from ten lo twenty fret high, proteoling the gardens 
belli ml ; and there is another stone wall enclo-'ing the 
town on the water side, as if to keep the people from 
being spilled oqI. One must go some miles into the 
country befi)re getting beyond these walls, or seeing an 
inch on either side. This would be intolerable, of eour.-se. 
were (he country a level ; but, as every roil of ground 
slojies up or down, it simply seems like walkin;^ through 
a series of ronfless ropewalks or bowling-alley?, ea<h 
being lilted up at an angle, ^o that one sees the landscjipe 
through Ihe lop. but never over the sides. Thun, walk- 
ing or riding, one seldom sees the immediate foreground, 
but a changing background of sofl valleys, an endless 
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pHtcSnvork of varied green rising to the mountains in the 
interior of the island, or sinkin(>: to the bhie sea, beyond 
which the mountain Pico rears its graceful outline across 
the bay. 

From the street below comes up a constant hum of 
loud voices, often rising so high that one runs to see the 
fight commence, ar.d by the time one has crossed the room 
it has all subsided and everybody is walking off in good- 
humor. Meanwhile the grave little donkeys are con- 
stantly pattering by, sometimes in pairs or in fours with 
a cask slung between ; and mingled with these, in the 
middle of the street, there is an endless stream of pic- 
turesque figures, everybody bearing something on the 
head, — girls, with high water-jars, each with a green 
bough thrust in, to keep the water sweet, — boys, with 
baskets of fruit and vegetables, — men, with boxes, bales, 
bass, or trunks for the custom-house, or an enormous 
fajTQt of small sticks for firewood, or a long pole hung 
wiih wooden jars of milk, or with live chickens, head 
downward, or perhaps a ba-ket of red and blue and 
golden fishes, fresh from the ocean and <:list*ining in the 
sun. The strength of these Portuguese necks seems 
wonderful, as does also their power of balancing. On 
a rainy day I have seen a tall man walk gravely along 
tlie middle of the sti-eet tliioii^h the whole lenglJi of the 
town, bearing a lar^e empty ea>k balanced upon his head, 
over which he held Jin umbrella. 

Perhaps it is a proci'ssion-day, and all the saints of 
some ehureh are taken out for an airing. They are 
figures compo-e<l of wood and wax, lif'e->ize, and in full 
costume, each having a complete separate wardrobe, but 
more tawdi-y and shabby, let us hope, than the originals 
ever indul-jred in. Here are Saint Francis and Saint 
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I-^abella, Suint Peter with a monk kneeling Uefore lijrn. 
anil Saint Mnrguret with her <loa, and the sceptred unil 
cnniiieil Saint Louis, Hnd tlien Josuph anil Mary silling 
uniienbly upon the game iilatfonn, with un ailditiunal fori-t: 
of beiirers to sustain ihem. For this i-i the pn>cessiou of 
the Bem-casados or WuU-marrii^d, in hiinur of the pai'eiits 
of Jesu^. Thru there are lofty ei'udfiici;^ and waving 
Hags ; and when (lie great hannpr coniea in sight, bearing 
Bimply the letters S. P. Q. R., one >tarls in wondHi- at 
that mi^'hty ^tujieratition whii'h has gi-asped the very een- 
li'ul I'ynihu] of uncieul empire, and brought it down, like 
a houtder on a gliuser, into modern days. The letters 
which once meant Senatug I*i}piilattjiie Romanug atand 
now only for tiie feebler modern formuhi, Salae populam 
queTn Ttdemisti. 

All these shabby splejidors are inlerBperaed among 
the rank and Hie of several hundred lay brethren of 
dilferent orders, ranging in years from mx to sixty. Tlie 
Carmelites wear u sort of while bulliing-dres^, and the 
Brotherhood of Saint Francis are clothed in long brown 
robes, girded with coarse rojie. Tiie very old and the 
very yoving look rather pieturesqne in iheAe di.-^guiseB, 
the latter espeeially, urchins with almost baby faces, t<Ki- 
dling along with lighted candle in hand ; and one often 
feel^ ai>tonished to rceogiiize F^ome familiar pnrter or 
shopkeeper in this ecelesiusiical dreas, as when discover- 
ing a pacific next-door neighbor beneath the bear-skin of 
an American military offiefr. A tit suggestion ; for next 
follows a deiaclimeni of Poriugueae troopn-of'the-liiie, — 
twenty shambling men in pkort juekets, with hair shaved 
close, looking mo-t like eh i Id i-en's wooden monkeys, by no 
means live enough for the real ones. They straggle 
along, scarcely leas irregulai' in aspect than ibe niain body 
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Ill' (lie proccuiun ; llicy manh to (lie Inp of ihi; drum. . I 
m-viT saw II Fourth-ofjuly proi!e8sio» in llie rtraotest of 
oiir rural di>tri<ts which W)i9 not beiiuiilul, comjiftri^il tc 
this forlurn djspliijr ; bat [he populiti' b<miage is duly 
^ivL'n, (he htlh Juiiglij ini.'eiiisiinTly, and, us ili« prtxwssion 
pa<st«, all men uncovir llieir lii-ad* or liave their haia 
knocked off by offidiil uulhurily. 

Still watchjii<: frnin our bolet window, turn now from 
tim ^ham |lictu^e^que^^Ea of the Cburcli to rhe real and 
uiicoiiacious picluresqneni-sj of every day. It is ihi: 
orange season, and beneath us sireaths an endless throng 
ofroen, women, and children, each bearing on the hi^aiJ 
a great graceful basket oF yellowf tiva^urvs. Opposite 
our window there is a wall hy which they rent liicin- 
sclves, after their three-mile walk IVom the gardens. 
There they lounge and there they chatter. Little hoys 
come slyly lo pilfer oran'-es, and are pelied away whh 
01 her oranges; for a singlo orange has here no more 
appreciable value than a fingle flpjile in our Ikrmers' 
orchards ; and, indeed, (he wmdfiilis are left to decay 
in both CBsec. Daring this 8ea'4)n onii sees oranges 
everywhere, even displayed as a port of thank-offrring 
on the humble altars of country churches; the ehiidi'en's 
lips and checks awiume a chronic yellowness! and the 
narrow sidewalks are strewn with bits of peel, punched 
through and through by the boys' pop-gun^, as our boys 
punch slices of potato. 

All this proces.«ion fifes down, the whole day long, to 
the orange-yards hy the quay. There one finds another 
merry group, or a aeries of groups, receiving and sorting 
the fragrant loads, pajieririg, packing, boxing. In the 
gardens there seems no end to the varieties of the golden 
fruit, although only one or two are here being packed. 
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"Wiere are simJdocks, samhoas, limes, ?our lemons, sweet 
lemons, oranges proper, iind TaRgerinhia ; these last being 
delicate, perfumed, ihin-skinned miniature fruit fmm the 
land of [he Moors. One may begin lo eat oranges at 
Fayal in November ; but no dL'criminating person eals n 
whole one liefore Mareb, — a few slices from llie eumiy 
eide, and the rest is thrown upon the ground. Oan learns 
to reverse the ordinary principle* of selection also, and 
uhoone the smaller and darker before the large and yellow : 
the very finest in aiipearantie being thrown aside by Iho 
packers ad warthles§. Ol' these packers the Klesars. Dab- 
ney employ Iwo hundred, and five hundred beside in the 
transportation. One knows at a glance whether ilie cargo 
ii destined for America or England : the English boxes 
having the thin wooden top bent into a sort of dome, al- 
rooflt doubling the solid contents of the box. This is lo 
uvade the duty, the custom-house measurement being 
taken only ai (lie corners. It also enables the London 
dealers to remove some two hundred oranges from every 
box, and still send il into the country as fTtll. When turn 
thinks what a knowing raire we came from, it is really 
wonderful where we Yankees picked up our honesty. 

Let us take one more glance from the window; for 
there ia a mighty jingling and rattling, the childi-en are 
all running to sr-e something, and the carriage is approach- 
ing. " The carriage": it 14 i>aid advisedly; for there is 
but one street on the island pae»^alile to sncJi an erjuipage, 
and hut one such equipage to enjoy its privileges, — only 
one, that i,<, drawn by horses, and pre-enlable in Broad- 
way. There are three other vehicles, each the object 
of envy and admiration, but each drawn by oxen only. 
There ia the Baroness, who sports a sort of butclnn-'a 
carl, with u white top; within lias a mattress, and on 
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the tonllress recline lier ladyship and her daughter. 
as the cart rumhlea and xiimibks nver the stooes ; — 
nor they alone, for, on emerging from an evening parly, I 
have f«en the oxen of the Damnetis. iinhameBsed, quietly 
munching their hay at the foot of the alaire, while a pair 
of bare feel emerging from one end of the vehicle, and a 
hearty snore from the other, nhowed the mattress to be 
found a convenience by some one beside the nobility, 
Secondly, there is a stout gentleman near the hotel, re- 
puted to po-^i^esf I'leveti daughters, and known to ^dBe:'H 
a pea-green Dtnnibua mounted on an ox-cart ; the windows 
aie all closed with blinds and ihe number of young ladies 
may lie an appniximation only. And, la-Mly, there some- 
times rolls r^hiwly hy an expensive Knglii^b curricle, hit«ly 
imported: the springs are somehow derHoged, bo that it 
hangs entirely on one side ; three ladies ride within, and 
Ihe proprietor sits on the box, purveying in calm delight 
his two red oxen with their sky-blue yoke, and the tail 
peasant who drives them with a goad. 

After a few days of gazing at objects like these, one is 
ready to recur to the maps and become stulislical. It 
would be needless to say (liut that we all know far less 
of geography than we are supposed to know) that the 
Azores are about two thirds of the way across the At- 
lantic, and about the laliiude of Philadelphia; sharing. 
however, in the greater warmth of the European coast, 
and slightly affected, also, by the Gulf Stream. The isl- 
ands are suppo-ied to have been known to the Phcenicians, 
and Humboldt holds out a flattering possibility of Phojni- 
eian traces yet discoverable. This lent additional interest 
to a mysterious inscription which we hnnled up in (t 
church built in the lime of Philip II., at the north end 
of the island ; we had the satisfaction of sending a eixpy 
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of it lo Hamboldt, Ihouzh it is after all aupjiosed to be only 
« Latin inscription clutiiKd in uncooth Greek characters, 
such ai liuve long pHssed for Ruiiii; in tlie Belgian churches 
and eUewlierc. Tho PlicBniciHii truces rt;iniiin to be dis- 
covered ; so ilnei a sttitue Ikbled to CKirC ou the shore of 
one uf the smaller inlaud.'', where Columbus lauded in 
Fome of his earher yojeges, and, pHcing the beacb, looked 
e^igerly towards the western seii : the statue is supposed 
still to portray him. In the lifleeniL renlury, at any rale, 
the islands were rediai-overed. Since tlien they have 
alwny.'j be<.'n undi^r Poriuguese control, including in tliat 
phrase the perioii wht-n Philip II. united that crown with 
lii-i own ; and ihi'y am riilt'd now by Portuguese military 
and civil gnveninrii, with the aid of local legislatiii'e^. 

Fayal stand-, with Pico and San Jorge, ruther isolated 
ffojti the roi't of the group, and out of their sight. It in 
the largest and most populous of the isliinds, except St 
Michael and Terceira; it has the best harbor and by far 
the grea'er share of American commerce, St. Mii'hael tak- 
ing most of the English. Whalers put iulo Fayal forrresli 
Vi-getables and supplies, and to tranB:<hip (heir oil ; while 
distressed vessels often seek the harbor to repair damages. 
The iaiand is twenly-five miles long, and shaped like a 
turtle; the cliiTs along the sea range from tive hundred 
to a thousand feet in height, and the mountaitious interior 
rises to three thouwnd. The sea is far more restleaa than 
upon our const, the surf habitually higher ; and there is 
such a depth of water in many places around the shore, 
that, on one occasion, a whale-ship, drawn too near by the 
current, broke her main-yard against the cliff, without 
grajsing her keel. 

The populition number-i about twenty-five thousand, 
oue half of these being Ibuud in the city of Ilortn, and 
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till) rcAt seAlK'red in some forty liitit liumlels lying tit 
invgular di^lHiic^s oloog the shores. Tliere are vi-iy few 
KnKli''li or. French rwidents, and no AmericanK but the 
(liffVrvnt LmnuLus of ihe Conaul's fiuiitlj', — a race whwe 
ri'|>uiRtion for all generous virtufs \iua spread too widely 
to kiivt; any impropriety in mentioning lliem here. Tlieir 
eJiei^y and charai'ter have iimde themstlvee Itlt in evtry 
pari uf till' i-Und ; and in the villHg<'» farllit-si from their 
charming home, one has i-iniply In speak o( a familha, 
*■ ihe f'umily," Hiid iKe iiilroduutiun is pufKi'ienl. Almost 
every good insiiiuriim or entiTpri.-e on the i^laud is the 
i-res'lon of Mr. D;iliiiey. He trau^aits wilhiiut chaise 
ihe trade in ttgeialjles between the peasants and the 
wliHle-ships, giiaranlnerng the price to the prcxlncers, giv- 
ing them the proliis. it any, and taking the rick him^lf ; 
and ihe only provi-ion for pnuperisra IB found in hid 
I'hiiritius. Every Saturday, rain or i^hine, there flocks 
logelhcr from all purls of ihi; island a singular collection 
of aged people, lame, halt, and blind, who receive, to the 
number of iwu hundred, a weekly donation of ten centd 
eacii, making a thousand dolliu-a annually. Thi« con- 
stiiules but H small part of the bi-nefaciion<i of ihis re- 
markable man, llie true father of tlie island, with iweniy- 
fiv<- thousand grown childi-en to lake care of. 

Ten cenbi a week may not Beem worth a whole day's 
journey on foot, hut by ihe Favnl standard it is not un- 
prolilable- The usual rale of wages for an able-l>odie<i 
man is sixieen cents a day ; and an acquaintance of ours, 
who had ju~~t got a job on ihc roads at thirty cents a day, 
declined a good opportunity to emigrate to America, on 
the ground that it was best to " let well alone." Yet the 
price of provisions is by no means very low, and Ihe dif- 
ference is chiefly in abstinence. But fuel and clothing 
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cost lillle, since litlle is needed, — exi;ei>t that no woman 
thiiikH ller^tli' reiklly re^peutublH until she Xim her great 
blue cloak, wljiuh requires an ouilay of from fifteen to 
lliirty liollarji, though the whole n-niuiniiig wardrobe may 
not Im worlh hnlf that. Tiie poorer elassea ptiy abour a 
dollar a mopilli in n-ut; iheyeat fish several times a week 
and meat twice or ihriee a year, living ebiefly upon the 
voiirBe^^t corn-bread, with y&rai anil beana. Still they 
coutrivB to have their luxuries. A soldier's wife, an 
elderly woman, said to me pathetiuiilly, *■ We have six 
viiitems (twelve cents) a day, — my husband smokes and 
I tjike snuff, — and how are we lo buy shoes and >U)c'k- 
in^'S?" But the most exii-eine ease of etionomy which I 
di^covei-ed was [liiit of a poor old woman, unable to fell 
age, who hoai'ded with a poor family for four 



pataeos (twenty cei 
8lie had, ^he said, i 
in, and when ibey h 

Steeped in Ihis ui 
Fmoky huts, i 



five cents a week. 
tile jilucu in the chimney lo ^leep 
too large u fire, she went out of 



r poverty, — dwelling in low, darjt. 






indwful II 



e people preserve not merely the decencies, 
but even the amenities of life. Their clothes are a chaos 
of patehes, but one Bees no rage ; all their well-worn white 
garments are white in ibe superliitive degree; and wlien 
their scanty supply of water is at the scantiest, every 
bare foot on the island is sure lo be washed in warm water 
at nighL Certainly there are fleas and there are flltlil- 
nessea in some directions ; and yet it is amazing, e.>ipe- 
cially for one accustomed to ihe Irish, to gee an extreme 
of poverty so much greater, wiih such an utter absence 
of sqiialidnes.a. But when all ihis is said and done, the 
poeitiou of the people of fayal is un abject one, that is, it 
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is n European position ; it leaclic^ more of liUtory in n 
day lu nn unlriivflli^U AineriL-an llian nil Lis studies 
had told him b>H<liie^, — and he returns lionie rcaily to 
■cquiesi'e in a tiiouaand di>auii;>fui;tioiis, in \iew of iluit 
moBi wondrous of »II recorded social changes, (he Irans- 
fiirmntiun of ihc Europenn peasant into Ibe Americun 

Fayal is not nn pipensive place. One pays sin dollars 
s wi'ek lit nn CKcelli'iit hotel, ftnil there i^ iiolLliig else 
to ^'pend money on, except beggars and donkeys. For a 
shilling nn hotir one can go to ride, or, as the Portuguese 
phi'ase perhaps cireuitously expresses it, go to walk on 
borceback on a donkey, — dar um patteio a cavaUio n'uin 
barro. The beggara, indeed, ure nutnerous; but one's 
expenditures are always happily limited by the great 
scarcity of ^mall changt'. A liallk'ent, however, will buy 
you blessings enough lor a liletitne, und you ciin find an 
invKBiment in almost nny direciion. You visit some 
I'hun'h or cemr-tery i you ask a. question or two of a 
lounger in u black clonk, wilh an air like an exiled Stuarl, 
nnd, aa you part, he dettiins you, imying, " Sir, will you 
give me eome little thing {alifuma cousinha), — 1 am so 
poor?" OverwliL-lraed with a sense of personal humility, 
you pull out three half-cents and present them with a 
touch of your hat ; he receives them with the same, nnd 
you go home with a feeling ihat n distinguished honor 
bus been done yon. The Spaniards say that the Portu- 
guese are "mean even in thair begging": they certainly 
make their henefacMora mean; and I can remember lo 
have I'eiurni'd home, after a donation of a whole pataeo 
(five cents), with a debilitating sense of too profuse pbi- 
lantliropy. 

It is inevidibie that even the genteel life of Fayal 
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j i^hould share this pursnn'iny. As a general rule, the 

I higher cIk-'^s on the i.-iUtid, socially xpeakiiig, live on 

I Bsloni^hiiigly smuU nipjin-'. How ihey do it is u myptery ; 

I but fkmilies of eight contrivi- to siiPiid only (hree or four 

' hundred dolliire a year, ajid yet keep sevewl servHnts, 

and always appenr rather stylishly dre^ifed. The low rate 
of yragKH (iwo dollars a mouth at the very highest) makes 
houseliold evrvii'e a clieup luxury. I was told ofa luoiily 
employing two domi'srics upon an income of » hundred 
anil twenty dolhirs. Persons romo lo beg, aomi-limes 
Hiid biing a servant lo nirry home what is f^iveii. I never 
saw a mechanic carry his tiiols ; if it be only a hauinier, 
ihii Iiired boy must come to fetch it. 

IForiunaiely, then- is not much to transpoil. llm me- 
chanic art-s being in a very rudimentary coiidilioii. For 
in^iiance, there an; no saw-horses nor hand-siiws, the 
sniullesi .=aw used U-ing a miniature wood^aaw, with tlic 
V iiteel set at an angle, in a peculiHr miinner. It takes 

\ tliree men to saw a plank : one to hold the plank, nnother 

lo saw, and ■ third to carry away the pieces. Faniiiug- 
lools have the same simplicity. It ia one odd result of 
' the univetBHl bare feet Hint they never will uae spades, 
but everything is done with a hoe, nio^il skilfully wielded. 
There are no wlieelburrows, but baskets are the univer-^al 
Buhslitutes. The plough is made entirely of wood, only 
pointed with iron, and is borne to and from the -field on 
the shoulder. The (wrts are picturesque, but clumsy; 
they are made of wieker-work, and the iron-shod wheels 
are solidly ailaclied to the aicle, so that all revolves to- 
gether, amid li;arful preiikiiig. The people could not be 
induced lo use a carl with movable wheels which was 
imporied from America, nor will they even grease their 
axles, because the noise js held to drive away witches. 
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Some otiier arts are a little more ndvnnceil, as any vii 
lo Mr. Harptr's pleasant Fayal shop in lIo^tiMi niiiy dis- 
cover. Tlie i^Ul^Il■.'^s ninlte tminespun tloth upon n simple 
loom, anil out of tluir sniuky huts coiim bmiiiifut e 
liroi(1erii!3 un<I slot-kings wIioku flnenes^i is aliuosl une- 
qualled. Their bnskeis are Btroiip; anil graci-t'ul. and I 
liBve seen men sitting in villa);e doorways, weaving the 
beiiuliful broom'plant, yellow lluwurs and all, until basket 
and bouquet st^emed one. 

The greater pari of rhe surface or ihe island ig culti- 
vaipd like a kitchen-piardeti, even up to the lop of volcanic 
cones eight hundred tei't high, and ntxi'setble only by 
steps cut iu ilie earih. A1I Ihe hind is dividi-d into littlu 
recianguhir (lattrhea of various verdure, — yeilow-blos- 
somiid bixmin, blut^-Howeriiig flax, and the uontrsBting 
green of lupines, bean?, Indian com, and potatiws. There 
itf not a tipire of genuine gra^ on the inland, except on 
the Conaiil's lawn, but wilila covered with red heather, 
loiv ^yu-i)ushi;s (whence the name of the ishind), niid a 
great variety of musses. The ciiitle ai-e led on beans and 
lupines. Firewooii » obtained from the opposite island 
of Pico, five miles off, and from the Caldeira or Crater, a 
pit five miles round and liCleen hundred feet deep, at tlie 
Riimmit of Fayal, whence great fagots are bi-ouglit upon 
ilie heads of men and girU. It is an oversight in the 
'' New American CyclopuMlia " to say of Fayal tliat ** the 
chief object of ngriuullure is the vine," becauae there are 
not a half-dozen vineyards on the island, the soil being 
unsuitable; but there are extensive vineyards on PicOy 
and these are owned almost wholly by proprietor* resi- 
dent in Fayal. 

There is a succession of crops of vegetables throughout 
the year; peas are green iu January, whicli is, indaed) 
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etiid to bti ihe mi><t reidunt month of tlic tweWt!, tbe fit-Ma 
in i-ummei' !j(;cf)iiiitig jmri'lied mid yt-llow. Th« mercury 
Usually ranir^s Ciiiiu 50° lo 80", wiuler Hnd summer; but 
WK were tlii-re iluriiig un unur-imlly cool teawm, and it 
went down to 45°. Tliis was regui'ded as very severe by 
the thinly clud fiiynWe, aiid I sometimes went inlu col- 
lages and fuuiid tlie children lyiug in bed to keep wjirin, 
Yet rosiiii, gerauiuiniV and eullas bloomed out of door^t all 
llie timC) Riid great treea of red cnmelliu, whicii they cut 
as we cut rose^. Superb scarlet bajiHiia-Howers decked 
oar C h rid tniH'^ tree. Deciduous trees lose their lettvee in 
wiuler there, however, and exotic plants reiain the hnbits 
tliey lirmight with them, with one singular exceplicm. 
Thu Morut mutlicaulis was imported, and Ihe silk-nianu- 
fucture with it; suddenly the treen seemed to grow be- 
wildered, tbey put forth earlier and earlier in the spring, 
until they got back to January ; the leaves at last fi-ll so 
early that the worms died before fpinniiig cocoons, iind the 
whole enterprise was in a few years abandoned becauHe 
of litis vegetable insanity. 

lu spite of tiie ab^euce of snow and presence of verd- 
ure, this falling of the leaves gives some bint of winter; 
yet bluekbirdd and canaries sing without ceasing. The 
latter are a variety possessing rather inferior charms, 
compared with the domestic species ; but they have a 
]iretiy habit of Hying awyy lo Pico every night : it was 
pleasant to sit at suami on the high clitfs at the end of 
the island and watch the little brown creatures, like frag- 
ments of the rock itself, whirled away over the foaming 
ocean. The orange-orchards were rather a di.-^appoint- 
ment; they suggested quince-trees with more ^hining 
leaves; mid, indeed, there VAi a hard, glossy, ( 
look lo the vegelalion generally, which made t 
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times long for tliK sMifi, lender green of morp tempemie 
tnnti. The iiovtl beauty uf tlie Diibiiej t:iii'(len:i cun 
scarcely Ire i-xasigerated ; eacli step was ii new iiicursiim 
into the tro[iic^, — a piilia, a magnolia, u t^mplior-tree, 
n drapin-iret!, su<!g(.'«ting Humboldt aud Orolava, a 
dump o\' Ijumboos or c^oi-k-trees, or tlie Hiiirtlini; »tmiige- 
ness of the grent grass-like liimuna, ilr^elf a jungle. 
Tliere are hedges t)f pittoeporum, arbors veiled by pa.'sion- 
flowers, and two speeimens ol' thnt most LeHUtiful of all 
living trees, the ai-aucaria, or Nortblk Isliind pine, — one 
of these being some eighty feet high, nnd ^aid to be the 
largest norih of the equator. And wlicn over all this 
luxoriant exixic lieiiiity the soil clonds furled Hway and 
the sun (-howL-d us Pieo, we had no more to u-k, and Ilie 
soft, beautiful blue eone became an nllar for our gratitude, 
and the thin mist of hot volcanic air that Itickered above 
it seemed the rising ineense of the world. 

In the midst of all lliese eliui-ming purprises, we all 
found it hard to begin upon the siudy of the Innguage, 
althougli the pras)ieet of u six months' slay made it desira- 
ble. We were pleiiHed lo expei-ienee the odd, stupid sen- 
sation of having jteople IhIU hmd lo us an bi;iiig foreign- 
ers, and of seeing even the little children h) much more 
at their ease than we were. And every siep lieyond this 
was a new enjoyment. We found llie requiaitea for 
learning a Innguage on its own soil lo lie n firm will, 
B quick eur, flexible lips, and a greut deal of cool audacity. 
Plunge boldly in, expecting ro make countless blunders; 
find out the shops where they apeak Englisli, and doa't go 
there; make your first bargains at twenly-flve percent 
disadvantage, and chaise it a:3 a lesion in the language ; 
expect to be laughed at, and laugh yourself, because you 
win. The duily labor a its own reward. If it is a pL-nf- 
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ur(! lo look through a tflesco|ie in an obaei'valory, 
P'adiiHllj'. iiiLTi'a^-iijg itd jinwcrs until u ilitii nebula is re- 
solved iiilo a wlioli: galaxy of f^epHrate elnrs, how luui-h 
more when ibe ntbula ie one of ]angii!|i;e, i-luae around 
you, and ihe lcksL-o|ie is your own nion; edurailed earl 

We disuovi'i-ed funher, what no one had ever told us, 
that the ability to Kpcuk Fi'ench, however poorly, is rather 
a drawba(^k in learning iiny less universnl Imiguage, he- 
cause the best conipany in any nation will iisualiy have 
some knowled;i!e of French, and this tempts one lo remain 
on neulial ground and be lazy. But ihu best company in 
Fayal was so much less iute^B^ti^g than (he peasantry, 
that some of a* persevercJ in studying the vernacular. 
To be siiif, one tindii Kii;;li.-h spoken by more- of the 
pi^asanl^ than of the i<mall anstocmcy of the island, to 
many of Ibe former have spent some yeara in American 
whaIe-Blii])fl, and come back lo settle down wiib their 
savings in their native village. In visiting the cmaller 
hamlcis on ihe irilund, 1 usually found that the owners of 
the two or tliree most decent holi-es had learned to speak 
£ngli^h in this wiiy. But I was amused at tlie dismay 
of an American »ea-captain who on a sbnoting excursion 
ventured on some free criticisms on the ugrictillui-e of a 
farm, and was soon answered in escellent EtigHith by the 
proprietor. 

" Look at ihe foolish fellow," quoth Ibe capiain, " car- 
rying his plough to Ihe field on his shoulder!" 

"•Sir," said the Portuguese, coolly, "I have no other 
way lo take it tbere." 

The Ameriuaii reserved his fire, thei'ciiftcr, for bipeds 
with wings. 

These Americanized Failors foi-m a sort of humbler 
aristocracy in Fayal, and are apt to pnde theni; 
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thi'ir supurior kiiowltiigc of the world, tlioiigh Ihtir fober 
luiblis liiivt! coiniuoiily «uv(h1 them iriini llie di-muruLiitu- 
tioti of u siiilur's lilk But ilie iimraielW Fajaleje 
peasanlry are a very genlle, affetiiDnate, cliildlike p«i>pk-, 
jteneive niiher iIimii giiy, itidumlrious, hut nut iiiguiiiuu!!, 
witli liiw iiinustjineiils mill iho^e ihe si mplcsl, incapable of 
p[VHC ci'itnes or vtiy heroic vii'tm-s, tducaied by their n 
li^iun up lo tbe point oi' reverent obedience, hut no liigher. 
Among tlie young men anil boya, oiiu sees ihe irue 
olive eheeka and maiinificent black eyes of Southern 
races. Thu wiinien of I'ayHl are not considered reraarlt- 
able for beautv, hot in Ilie villages of Pico one sees 
doorwaja of liuvcta complcxiuni l<ke ro~e-petals. and faces 
such as oue allnbuted to Evangeline, ^I, fahy, and ini 
cent Yet tbe figure is llie thief wonder, tlie figure 
woman as *\ie was meant lo be, beaiiliful in superb vigor, 
— not diaeaseil and loitering, as with us, but erect and 
Btrong and stately ; every muscle rrc!>h and alive, from 
Ihe crown of tbe steady bead. lo ihc sole of Ihe emanci- 
paled foot, — and yet not heavy and clumpy, as one fun- 
ciea barefboreii women inujt be, but inhet'ituig symmetry 
and gmcc from ihe Portuguese or Moorii'h blood, 1 liaic 
looked in vain tlirougb Ihe crowded halls of Newport for 
one such figure as I have again and again seen descend- 
ing lliose steep moun lain- paths with n bundle of firewood 
on tbe head, or ascending them with a basket of farm- 
manure. No penion wbo has never left America can ap- 
preciate the sensation of living among healthy women; 
often as 1 had heard this, I was utterly unprejiared for 
the realization; I never lost llie con'^cious eiijoyioent of 
it for a single day ; and when T reached home and walked 
across Boston Common on a June Sunday, 1 fell as if I 
v&ra in a hospital for comumptives. 
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Tliis poiiJiiinn of lienlth cannot be nitributed tn iiiiy 
mere advantage ol' climate. Tliu higlier classes of Fnynl 
are leeble and sickly ; tlieir diet is bail, Ihey take no ex- 
ei-cise, and Buffer the conseqnenees ; tliey have all the ill;* 
to which flesh i^ heir, including one apedally Porfugucse 
coiii|>lnint, known by the odd name of dor do colovelo, 
el how -disease, whieh eorres|iond- to that known to An- 
glo-Saxonti. by an equally hold i^ynibol, rs the green-eyed 
monster, Jealousy. So the phjHicHl Birperiority of [lie 
peasimtry setnas to come solely from their mode of life, 
— out-door labor, simple diet, and bare feet. Change 
these and their heallh goes ; domealic service in foreign 
families on the island always mnkea them ill, and of^en 
destroys their health and bloom forever; and, siruni;e lo 
that which moat naiiseaies and dcransrrH their whole 



ing shoeH and stockings. 

The Pico pi'a'ants have also 1 
Fayulese in pic iiresquencss of cost 
liomea)iun blue jnckela and blue or 
high woollen cap of red or blu*-. 
while waist wiih a gay kerchief ri 
H full short skirt of hlue, red, t 
jacket of blue, with tijilit sleevfS. 
the pr«ity rounil-lopped straw hut with red and white 
cord, which is now so extensively imporied from Fay:il ; 
and lieneath lliif there is alwayt another kerchief, lied 
under the ehin. or hanging loosely. The costume '\i said 
to vary in every village, but in the vilifies opposite Holla 
this dress is worn by every woman from grandmother to 
smallest gmnddaughier ; and when one saiU across the 
harbor, in the lateen-sail packet-lnrnt, and old and young 
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Tlicir oul-door life begin'' vry early. As soon as the 
Fuyale^e liaby is uld t^noiigli lo sit up almie, he \i ptiiii inio 
Uie nuraery. Tlie rmr^erv is llie sunny side of iht! hou'e 
door. A large stone is ei^lecierl, in u eonTcnient position, 
iinii Ibere Ibe bttle dusky crvatiire eqiiats, hour nftcr hour, 
I'lad in one frai-mtni at most, and looking at ihe universe 
through two hlai'k liend-* ofi-yes, Oficn ilitJittlr dog cornea 
and suKs himself close by, and the litllp tal heBide the dog. 
and liie little pig beside the rat, and tlic lillle hen beside 
ihe pig, — a "Happy Family," a row of little traps to 
catch sunbeam.-', all down the Inne. When older, the same 
cbilil harnesses liis lior^e and wugnn. he being llie horse 
and a sheepV jawbone llie wagon, and trols conteniediy 
along, in almost tli« smallesl amount of co-Inme acces^ble 
to mortals. All ihi.i refers lo the genuine, happy, ple- 
beian baby. The geiitet-l haliy is proluihly a» wretclied 
in Fayal as el.-ewliere, but lie U kejit more out of sight. 

These cliililren are seldom noisy and never mile: the 
race ia not hilarious, and their politi'uesa i^ inborn. Not 
an urebin of ihree iMn be induced to accppt a sugarplum 
until he has shyly slid off bis little c;ip. if he b.id one, and 
ki.-sed his plump little hand. The manners of princes can 
hardly surpa^^ the natural courtesy of yonder peasanl, as 
he insist-' on climbing the orange-tree to select for you the 
choice.-'t fruit, A ishopkeeper can never sell you a liaiid- 
ful of nuts without lirst brininn<r the bundle near lo his lipH 
with a graceful wave of mhilution. A lady from Li-bon 
told us Ihat Ihis politeness surpasi=ed that of Ihe native 
Portugueiie ; and the wife of an English captain, who 
had sailed with her liu?band from port to port for fifieen 
years, said ihnl she had never seen anylhini: to equal it. 
It U not the slavishness of inferiors, for the pnor«(>t ex- 
hiliit it towards each oiher. You ^^ee two very old wo- 
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meD talking eagerly in the street, each in n clonk wfiose 
every si^imre inch is a pntch, and every patcli a different 
shnde, — and each alternate word you hear seems lo be 
Senkora. Among laboring men, the most availuble me- 
dium of courtesy is the little |iaper ci<;Hr; it contains 
about four whiffs, and is smoked by about that number of 
separate person*. 

But lo fully appreciate this natural eoiirtesy, one must 
Ti-it the humbler Fajale>e at home. You enter a low ^tone 
hul, thatched and wiiidowles', auJ j'ou iind the niislresa 
within, a rohTj-it. black-eyed, dark-skinned womiin, engaged 
in grinding (^orn withaScnpluralhandinill. She bars your 
way with apologies ; you mu^^t not enter bo poor a hou^e ; 
you are so beautiful, so perfect, and she is so poor, she 
has •' nothing but the day and the night," or ^ome equally 
poetic phrase. But you enter and talk wit!) her a little, 
and she readily shows you all her litilti possessions, — her 
che.-'t on the earthen floor, her ont^ chair and stool, her 
tallow candle stuck against the wall, her husk mattress 
rolled (ogelher, with the precious blue cloak inside of it. 
Behind a curtain of coarse straw-work is a sort of small 
boudoir, holding things more private, an old barrel with 
the winter's fuel in it, a few ears of corn hanging against 
the wall, a pair of shoes, and a shelf with a large pasle- 
Imard bos. The box she opens triumphantly and l-x- 
hihits her miitinhos, or Utile image-t of saints. Ihis is 
Sun Antonio, and that is Nossa Seuhora do Concei9uo, 
Our Lady of the Conception. She prays to them every 
day for sunshine; but tliey do not seem to hear, this 
winter, she says, and it rains all the time. Then, ap- 
proaching the climax of her blessedness, with beaming 
face she opens a door in the wall, and showe you her pig. 

Tiie coui'tesy of the higher classes tends to formalism, 
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nnd lins sliiTnpe<] itself on ihf Inngimje in sonic verj' oUd 
ways. The tencleiKy common to all toiifpics, towanli^ 
a iliitDae of the se<«nd penton singular, aa too blunt anil 
fflniitiiir, is carried so far in Siianish and Portuguese as to 
disuijo the M^ound person plural also, t-xr^pt in ihe family 
riri'le, nnd to sulistitulo the indireet pliraa&f, vuesira 
Meirrd (in 8|>anisli) nnd vosfn Merti (in Portuguese), 
burh much conirarled in fjiraking and familiar wriung, 
Hud boih signifj'ing "your Grace." The joke of invaria- 
bly apidyiiif! this e|ii[liet To one's valet would seem 
eiiflidenily gi'ote>quQ in either language, and here Ihe 
8|ianish >top8; but Portuguese jiivijiriety has gone so far 
tijat even this phra'^e Iihs become too ItiiekuryBd lo be 
i^ivil. in lalking with your equals, it would be hi:ld an 
insult lo call tliem simply "your Grape"; it must be 
fome phrase aiill more courrly, — voisa Urcellencia, or 
rossa SfHkcria. One may hear an elderly genllemNu 
talking to a ynuiig girl of fourtfen, or, belter still, two 
t^uch Hami^la lalking together, and it is "your Exeel- 
Irncy " at every sentence ; and the adclrHSS on an envelope 
(or a married lady is JlluMriaima Krcellentissima Sat' 
hora Dona. The lower classes ha\'e not quite renehed 
ihe "Excellency," but have got beyond the "Grace," ond 
hence the per^nal pronouns are in a stale of colloquial 
chaos, and the only safe way is to hold to the third i>ei-son 
and repeal the name of Manuil or Maria, or whatever it 
may he, as oAen as possible. 

This leads niilmally to the mention of another peculiar 
Ufa;;!'. On lisiling llie Fayal posi-office, I was amased 
to find the letters arranged niphalteticjilly in the order of 
the baptismal, not the tiimily names, of the persons con* 
cerncd. — as if we should enumerate Adam, Benjamin, 
Charles, and so on. But I at once discovered this to be 
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the universal usage. Mcrchania, for mslanee, tlma file 
iltcir bu^ine^ts pa|)ei'.' ; or ratlier, <!ince four fll'ihs of the 
mule bii[itiamal names in the language fall utideti' the four 
Itftteru, A, F, J, M, ihey arrange only five bundles giv- 
ing one respecrivfly to Antonio, Franciseo, Josii or Joao, 
and Manuel, Hililin^i; a fifth for eumlrles. Tliia all seein>-d 
ini'xpli cable, till at laal there proved to be an hi-torical 
kernel to the nut. The Porlugueae, and lo some extent 
the Spaniards, Itave kept nearer to ihe primitive usage 
which made the peruana] name the itnporlant one and the 
]iatronyinic quite secondary. John Smith is not known 
conversationally as Mr. Smiili, hui ae Me. John, — 
Sunlior Ji>ut). You may have in society iin aequaintanoe 
named Senlior I''ranti-co, and another named Senhora 
Dona Clirietina, mid it may be long hefure it turns out 
that they are brother and sifter, the family name being. 
we will suppose, Gnrciu da Rosa; and t^ven then it wilt 
he doubtful whether to call them Garcia or da Rosa. 
This explains the great multiplication of names in Spain 
and Portugal. The firi^t name being the important one, 
ihij others may be added, Rubtracted, multiplied, or di- 
vided, with perfect freedom. A wife may or may not add 
her husband'i name to her own ; the eldest Ron tnkes 
some of (he father's family name~, ilie second son somr: of 
the mother's, saints' n^mes are sprinkled in to suit the 
lastp, and no confininn is priidueed, because the first name 
is the only one in common u^e. Each may, if he 
pleases, carry all his ancestors on his visiting-card, 
without any inconvenience except the co?t of pa?te- 

Fayal exhibits another point of courtesy to lie i^tndied. 
The penlleman of onr party was early warned that it was 
very well lo learn his way about the streets, but far more 
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fSKeiiliul lo know the wuy lo ibe brim of his Imu Every 
gi'nik-miin touches his hut to every laiiy, ai quiiintanra or 
stranger, in Mreet or bHk-ony. So rcaiiily dues one grow 
used lo tliie. that I was Hstonished. for a inmneut, at the 
rudeness of ^ome French offii-er*. just landed from a frig- 
ale, who piis.-ed i^ume Indies, friends of mine, wirhoul rais* 
ihg the hal. " Are tht-e," 1 nicked, ■■ the pulile Freouh- 
men one reads about?" — not n^fleeiing tliiit I myself 
ehoiilil not hiive ventured on liowing to ctriin^e ladies in 
ihe same position, without ppecisl instruction in Portu- 
guese courtesiea. These liltie refinements became, in- 
deed, very ngrei-iihle, only alloyed by the spirit of ca^ie 
in wliich iliey were performed, — elbowing the peasant- 
woman off the sidewalk for the sake of doffing the hal io 
the Baronesa. I ihonjjhi of the impartial courtejies .-^liown 
towards woman as woman in my own country, und the 
spread eagle ivithin me flapped his pinions. Tlien I a^ked 
myself, •■ What if the womiin weiB bliiek?" atid tlie eagle 
immediately cloM-d his .wings, and flR]iped no more. But 
I may add, thiit afterward?, attending danced among the 
peasants, I was Burpri.-ied to see my graceful swains in 
humble life smoking am) spitting in ihe prei^ence of white- 
robed belles, in a manner not to be wiioessed on our fai^ 
ihest western borders. 

The position of woman in Portuguese cnnnlries brings 
one nearer lo that Oriental type from which modern soci- 
ety lias been gradually diverging. Woman is s^ecluded, 
80 far as e-iich household can afliu'd it, and this is the key 
to tlie Oriental sy^ilem. Seclusion is aristocracy, and if 
it cannot be made complete, the family must do the best 
they can. Thus, in the lowest classes, one daughter is 
often decn-ed by tlie parents to be brought up like & lady, 
and for ihia every sacrifice is to be rande. Her i-obust 
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Bister* go liarelboled lo the wells for waler, they go miles 
UtJiiroieirtcd inlo the lonely uiounULiriD ; no tsocial ambition, 
no gijiiiucl lielplesMiudii tor ihtra. Uut Mariquinha id 
tHughi 10 read, write, uud sew ; i^lie is us carefully looked 
e.hv,T as if the wtifld wished to sleul her ; she wears shoes 
and slockiiigs and an embroidered kerchief und u hooded 
cloak; and she never steps out^de the dour alone. Vmi 
meet her, pale and demure, plodding aloug lo mass with 
her mother. The i^istera will mai-rj- lahorers and lishur- ■ 
men ; Marii|uiiilia will marry a small shop-keeper or the 
mate of a yetisel, or else die singie. It is not vi'ry pleasant 
for the poor girl in (he meim time ; she is neither healthy 
nor hiippy ; but " let a* be genteel or die." 

On festa days she und her mother dmw their hoods BO 
low and their mufTI'ng handkerchiefs bo hi^h that the »is- 
tunie is tu^ good as a yashmak, and in passing through the 
Bireets these one eyed women seem like an importation 
from the '■ Arabian Sigbls." Ladies of higher rank, also, 
wear [he hooded cloak (or disguise and greater fi-eedom, 
und at a fashionable wedding in the cathedral I have seen 
the jewelled fingers of the nuinvited acquaintances gleam 
from the blue folds of humble broadcloth. But very rarely 
does one see the aristocratic lady in the street in her own 
French apparel, and never alone. There must be a male 
relative, or a servant, or, at Ihe very least, a female com- 
panion. Even the ladies of ihe American Cou.sul's family 
very rarely go out singly,^nol from any fear, for the 
people are as harmless as birds, but from etiquette. The 
first foi-eign lady who walked habitually alone in the 
Btreets was at once chrislened " The Crazy American,'' 
A lady must not be escorted home from an evening parly 
by a gentleman, but by a servant with a lanterp ; and as 
the streets have no lump-, I ncvur could see the breaking 
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up of nny BUch tnierlainmi-nl williout recalling Rtlzscli's 
qttiiinl pictures of the liltl"' German [owne, and llie buigh- 
ers ploddiDg liome willi llieir lanterns, — unlb^ pcr- 
tliHiiLT, wliat H Gi^nnutj frienU of ours called iniiocetitly a 
'■Mt-down chair" came rHlilirig bj, «nil iran-ferrtd our 
H'SiM-Jaiiond to Craulbrd and Mr. Winkle. 

We Iminil or fancied other Orientalisma. A visitor 
cliipa his hands at ihe head of the courtyai^ Etairv, to 
summon an attendant. The solid rhinineys, with win- 
dowa in ihi^m, are premely those described by Urquhart 
in his delightful '■ Pillars of Heri-ule^; " ; so are the gar- 
dens, divided into clean separate cells by tall hedges of 
cane ; so is ihe game of ball played by the boys in the 
ftreet, under the self-same Moorish name of oTri ; so ia 
tlic mode of milking butter, by lying up the cream in n 
goal-skin and kicking it till the buller comes. Even the 
architecture firsed into one all our notions of Goibic and 
of Moorish, and gave great plauaifillily lo Urquhart'a in- 
genious argument for ihe latter as the true original. And 
it i-: a singular fact that Ih<- Mohammedan phrase Ojcala, 
'• Would to Allah," is still the mo^t familiar ejaculation in 
the Portuguese langoage, and the habitual phraac by which 
religious aspiration is expressed in books. 

We wei'e treated with great courlcey and hospitality by 
our Portuguese neighbors, and an evening party i;i Fayal 
ifi in some respects worth describing. As one enters, iho 
anteroom is crowded with gentlemen, and tlie chief re- 
ception-room seems like n largo omnibus, lighted, dressed 
with flowers, and having a row of ladles on each side. The 
personal hcauly is perhn|>s less than one expects, though 
one sees some sujierb dark eyes and blue-black hair, and 
the dresses are borrowed from rather distant French fash- 
ions. Presently a lady takes her seat at the piaoc^ then 
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comes an eager rush of gerillemen into tlie room, and 
piirtners ai-c taken for cotillons, — 'urge, double, xfi-y 
double coLillonii, here ciilied cantradan^as. Tlie genlle- 
mea appear in scrupulous bliick hroudclolh and Ealin and 
white kid ; in summer alone are ihey permitted to wear 
white truustTB to imrlie-i; and we heai-d of one anxious 
youth who, about Ihe turn of the season, wore the black 
and carried the wliite in his pocket, peepina through the 
door, on arrival, to see which had the majority. It seemed 
a pity to waste such gifts of discretion on a monarchical 
country, when hi3 might have emigrated to America and 
applied ihem to politics. 

The company perform their dancing with the ni^cus- 
tornej air of civilizeil f^olemnity. Changes of figure are 
announced by a clapping of liaudi from one of the gentle- 
men, and a chorus of such applauses marks the end of the 
dance. Then they pi-oraenade slowly round Ihe rooto, 
once or twice, in pairs ; then the ladies take their seats, 
and instantly each gentleman walks hurrledl}' iulo the 
anteroom, and for ten minutes there is as absolute a sep- 
aration of the Bexes as in a Friends' Meeting. Nobody 
approves this arrangemfnt, in ihe abstract; it is all very 
well, they ihiak, for foreign gentlemen to remain in Ihu 
room, but it is not tiie Poriuguese custom. Yet,' with 
this exception, the mannei-s are agr'eenbly simple. Your 
admission to the liouse guarantees you asa proper acquuint- 
anuf, there are no introductions, and yuu may address 
any one in ajiy language yon can coin into a sentence. 
Many speak French, and two or ihree English, — aome- 
timea with an odd mingling of dialects, as when (he Mili- 
tary Governor answered my inquiry, made in timid 
Portuguese, as to how long he hud served in the army. 
" ViiUv-cinco atittiis," be answered, in the Sdme language ; 
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Xhrvi, will) 1111 Eifcirt after n;i iinexi.-i.'plJonalile rranelntloii. 
" \'al yon call, Twcniv-cinii year " ! 

The givat obstacle lo the iliiilogue »Kni Ixicome):, how- 
ever, a deficit of Buhjecrs rather than of word.-;. Slost of 
these IflOiea never go oul except lo mn^ and to parties, 
they never rend, and if one of tlietn has some knowledge 
of geogrtiphy, it i^t quite sit extended cdiicniton ; 90 ihal, 
when you liare a^kotl ikem if ihiy li:ive ever been to Si. 
Michael, and they hare Hnawered, Yia, — or to Lisbon, 
and they have answered. No, — then socinl intercourse 
ralher (logs. I gladly I'ecord, however, lli»t there were 
some remarkable ixception^ lo this, nnd ihiic we found in 
tlie family of the hile eminent Portuguese fiatesnian. 
Mousinho d' Albuquerque, aceompli-^hmentH and knowl- 
edge which made their acquaintance an honor. 

During the inlervnta of llie dancing, litlli' iraj-a of lea 
and of Ciikes are repeatedly carried round, — aaionishiiig 
cake.', in every grudiilion of insipidity, with the oddest 
names: white poiijon, nuns' kiB»<ea, angel-.' crops, cat** 
tailti, heavenly bnt'on, royal <'gg-^, corn- callous, cocked 
hrt()S and eiipieeidos. or oblivion eakes ihe bulicr being 
omitted. It geems an unexpected symliol of the plain- 
tive melancholy of the Portuguese chaiacler tliat the 
gniall confections which we call kisses they call sigbH. 
siitpi'roi. As night advances, ihe cakes grow F^wepter aTid 
the danci-s livelier, and the pretty nalionul dances are at 
last introilui-ed ; though these are never seen to such ad- 
vantage as when the peasiints perlbrm tliem on a Satur- 
day or Sunday evening lo the monnlonous strain of n 
viola, the musician liimself taking part in the complicated 
dance, and all the men chanting the refrain. Neverthe- 
less they add lo the gnyety of our genteel entertainment, 
and you may stay at the party as long aa you have 
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pstience, — if till four in tlie morning, so much the better 
for joor populavily ; tor, tlrou;.'li ihe putliering may consi.-l 
of but thirty ]]eopk, they like to miilie the most of it. 

Perhaps the next day one of these new friends kindly 
Bends in a preseut for Ihe lHdie:< of the pnrty : ii Iwiiquet 
of natural flowers with Ihe petals CHrdully jiildeii ; afolar, 
or Eaater cake, being a large loaf of swhctened bread, 
baked in a ring, and having whole e<»g:i, shell and all, in 
the midst of it. One lady of our avf^uaintance received 
a pretty ba.-ket, which bein^ opened revealed two little 
Portuguese pigs, about eight ini'hes long, snow-white, 
scented with cologne, and wearing blue rihbojia round 
their necks. 

Beyond these occasional parties, there seems vei'y little 
fooifiy during the winter, ihe naiire ladies seldom ehlier 
walking or riding, and thei'c being no placea of t^ccular 
amusement. In summer, it is said, when the prinuipal 
fHDiilies report to their viueyards at Fieo, formalities are 
laid aside, and a simpler intercourse takes place. But I 
never saw any exi-tence more thoroughly pitiable than that 
of the yoiiJig men of the higher classes ; ih-y had literally 
notliing (o do, exct-pi to dress themselves cli-ganily and 
lounge all day in an apolhecury's whop. A very few 
went out shnoling or fishing occasionally; but anything 
like employment, even mereanlile, was entirely beneath 
their caste ; and they only pardoned the con-^tant industry 
of the American Consul and his family, as a sort of na- 
liutinl eccenti-ieiiy. fur which lliey must nut be severely 
condemned. 

A good school system is being introduced into all the 
Portuguese dominion'', but there is no bookstore in 
Fayal, though 5ome dry-goods dealers sell a few religious 
boiika. We heard a rumor of a Portuguese "Uncle 
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Tom"Bl-'o. l>iit I never eo<ilU liiwl tl>e copy. Tim old 
Convent Librnries were rent tu Lislioii, on llie siippres- 
sioii of llie mollUI^Ie^ies, and ni'iiT returiieil. Tlure was 
once tt printing-press on the islaiiil, but one of llie Guv- 
ertior^ aliip[H-d it iiiTtD Si. Miuliucl. "Thi'i'e it goe?,"h(: 
KiiiJ to llie Ainericati Cuiisut, '■ and the Di;vil take ii ! " 
Tlie vessel was wrecked in [lie buy. " You see," ho 
aDerwHrds piously added, " ihe Devil /laf taken il." It is 
pi-oper, liowever, to mention, iliat a pi-ess and ft news- 
paper h»vu been estalilisLed gince our viiiit, wiltiout fur- 
ilier SHtnnii; interCerenee. 

Bnoks proved to be scarce on the island. One ofRciiil 
gi-m)eimiii from Lisbon, ciiiite an awomplislied man, wlio 
epoke French fluently and English [olenibly, liad some 
five hundrtd booki^, chieHy in the Ibrmer tongue, includ- 
ing seveiity-Iwo volumes of Balzac His daughter, a 
young lady ot filleen, more accomplished than most of llie 
belles nf the isliind, fallowed me her liitle library of books 
in French and Portuguese, including ibree English vol- 
uiDea, an odd Beleulion, — "The Vicar of Wakefield," 
Gregory's " Lejiacy to hiH Duughlers," and Fielding's 
"Lilc of Joiiatlmii Wild." Rut. indeed, lier supply of 
modem Portuguese lilemlure was almost as scanty 
(Ihere is so very lillle of il), iiiul we iieurd of a penile- 
mnii's j'ludying French "in order lo have something to 
read," which lieemed the hi^t stage in national decay. 

Perhaps we were still moie startled by llie unexpected 
literary criticisms nf a young lady from JSu MiuhaeU 
English on llie father's >^iile, but slill Roman Catholic, who 
had just read ibe New Te.'iamcni, and ihiis naively gave 
it her indorsement in a .lelter to an Auu'rican fi'it;nd: 
"1 dare i^ay you have rcjid llie New Te=lanieiit; but if 
you have no), I recumiueiid it to you. I have just fin- 
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idhed reading it, ani] finJ it n very moral iiiu) nii^e book." 
AfttT tbis cerliauate, it will be Bafe Ibi- llie Bible Socic-ty 

Nearly all tile p'lpiilar amiTscmenta in Fayal occur in 
conneeiion witli retigiou. Atier llic simpler biiililintis 
and rites of th« IJttmisb Cburch in America, ihe Fiijal 
churches impre^!.■^ ona as tusI baby-lioiises, and iho sej"- 
vices H^ actcil uhiivado'. This perfect inii-rmiiigling of llie 
religiou- mid ihe m el udm malic wns one or our moat inler- 
oling ex|ieriences, and mmle tlic Mirui-le Plays of history 
a very simpli? and intelligible ihiiig. In Fayal, holiday 
and boly-day have not yet undergone the slijihiest sep- 
aration. A CeztlivHl lia.>i to tliu ptople nece^iiai-ily some 
reli;iiou:i ii^EOcialion, and when the Americans celebrate 
the Fonrih of July, Mr. DaUiey's servants like to dress 
with flowers a wooden Jmii^e in his piarden, the fierce 
figure-bead of some wrecked vessel, which ihey boldly 
pBTionify as the American Saint. On the other hand, 
the pro|>e]tie3 of Ihe Chnrch are as freely ^^ed for 
merrymaking. On pnbliu days there are fireworks pro- 
vided by the prieAt.-< ; tb<-y ore kept in Ihe church li!1 the 
time comes, and then lnucheil i^in front of the building, 
with very limited success, by the sscri>tHn. And, stran- 
gest of all, at the final puff and bang of each remarkable 
piece of pyroiechny, the bells ring out just the same 
£udd<'n clang which marks the agonising moment of the 
Elevation of the Hnst. 

On the same principle, the theatricals which occasinn- 
ally enliven the island take place in chapels adjoining the 
churches. I shall never forgi-t the example I caw, on 
one of lliese drnmalic occasions, of that one caiilinal vir- 
tue of Patience, which is (o tlie Poriiigtiese niee ihe sub- 
.Bliiuie lor all more positive manly qualities. Tlie per- 
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ftirmflnee wrs In Ik- hy nmnleiirs, and a writtrn pro- 
friimmi' liui] bci-ii scut fi-om liuii!i« to li(iii>e during! tits 
dav ; uikI lliiii \\ati iitinounced llie curtain tM puit.' lo rUe 
at eight. Hut iis most of tin- spectators went at six In 
secure |ilHre.s — lilirallv. plat**, for each carried liis nr 
her own cliHir, — one niiglii eiippoM the audience a little 
impHlieiit before the »ppointed hnur arris-e<l. Yet one 
wnnld llien Bti)ipose very iiicniTectiy. Kijihl o'clock cnme, 
RMil u qunrlri' past piglil. Iiul no curtain rose. Ilali'paet 
eifftit. No movemeiil nor si^ni o'' any. The people sat 
slill. A quart'T to nine. The (lenple mt siill. Nine 
o'clock. The people Fnl perf.-elly srill, ni.ljo.ly talking 
much, the gentlemen Leiiig all ilie while sc|iaratf<l from 
the Indies, and nil quiet. At lasi, at a quarter past nine, 
■he orchestra cnme in ! They sat down, laid aside their 
inslriimentn, anil looked alioul them. Suddenly a whistle 
WHS heui*d behind the scenes. Nothing oime of it, bow- 
ever. After H time, another whistle. The people Mit 
still. Tln-n the on-heslrii Iiegan lo tune iheir in^lrumcnts, 
and at half past nine the overture Iwgan. And during all 
that ine;tplioHble dulay of one hour and a half, after a 
prelimuiary wnitinv of two hour^, there was not a single 
look of annoyance or impatience, nor the slightest indica- 
tion, on any face, that this was viewed as a strange or ex- 
ti-n ordinary thing. 

We duly attended not on this occasion only, but on all 
tcclesiasiieiil festivals, grave or gay, — the only difficulty 
being lo discover any p(!r*>n in town who had ewn ap- 
proxiroale information as lo when or where they were to 
occur. We saw many si^rlita thai are universal in Roman 
Catholic countries, and many that are peculiar lo Fayal : 
we saw the " Procession of the Empress," when, for six 
successive Saturday evenings, young girla walked ia order 
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ihmugli the streets wbile-robed and crowned; saw the 
vessels in harbor d^coraled wilh ilangling effigies of JikIhs, 
nn the ajipoiuled day; saw the bands of men at Ea.-ter 
going about wilh flags and [dutea to beg money for ilie 
cburclic-i, and returning at nigbt with feet/f^UH|iii;iou^ly 
unsleady; saw the feet-waahing. on Maundy -Thursday, 
uf twplve old men, each having a square inch of the in- 
rtep washeil, wipi^, and cautiously kissed l>y tlje Vicar- 
Gi'neral, aftor which twelve lemiiiis were solemnly dia- 
tribulcd, eaeh with a silver coin stuck into the prel; saw 
and felt tlie showers of water, beans, fl'iur, oranges, eggs, 
frotn Ihe balcuny- windows during Carnival ; i^aw wed- 
(lin{;9 in churches with groups of male companions hold- 
ing tall candles round tneeling brides; saw the distrihu- 
tion to the poor of bread and meat and wine from long 
tables arranged down the principal street, ou Whili^undiiy, 
— a mcmorinl vow, made long since, to deprecate the re- 
currence of an earthquake. But it must be owned ihiit 
these things, so unspeakably inlereMiiig nt first, became a 
little threadbare before the end of the winter ; we grew 
tired of the lawdriness and shabbiness which pervaded 
them all, of the coarse faces of the priests, and Ihe rank 
odor of the incense. 

We had letl Proieslantism in a state of vehement in- 
tolerance in America, but we Boon tbiind, that, to tiear the 
hardest thing>i said against the priesthood, one must visit 
a Roman Catholic country. Tliere wnu no end (o the 
anecdotes of BFurice and sensuality which were told (o us, 
and ihere seemed everywhere the strangest combination 
of official reverence wilh personal contempt. The princi- 
pal official, or Oueidor, wa^ known among liis pari.'ihioners 
by the endearing appellation of "The Black Pig," to 
which epiihel \\U appearance certainly did no discredit. 
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Tln-re was a great eliipwrKck at Pico during our slay, and 
Wb liriinl of Iwn 1iuntlre<l thou^^nd ddllare' woi-lh of rich 
giXHis stitimJed on llie bare rwka ; llicfe were no adequate 
means for ils defence, and tlie pea-anls could hardly be 
expected to keep their handa off*. But ihe foremn^t 
hand»i were tbose of ibe parish priest ; for three H'eek« 
no mass was said in his church, and a funeral was leA 
lor diiys unperformed, that ibe repi-eseniative of God 
might fleal more silks and laces. When (be next rarvii-e 
ofi-urred, the people remaiiied quiet until iKe priest ro»e 
for thi! sermon: then they rose hIso tumulluouiily, and 
ran out of ibe church, crying, '•Ludriio.'" '■Tliief!'" 
''But uhy ibis icidignHtion?" Miid au inielli^enl Riimnn 
Catholic lo us ; " there is not a priest on either island who 
would not have done llie same," A fL'W days after I saw 
this sauie cool critic, candle in hand, heading a solemn 
ecclesiastical procession in the cKlbedral. 

In Ibe country villages there naturaliy lingers more 
undisturbed the simple, jnclui-efque lile of Roman Catho- 
lic society. Every bamlet is clustered round its church, 
almost always magnificently siruHt>-d, and each has its 
special festivals. Never shall I forget one lovely day 
when we went to witness ihe iiiinual services r.t Praya, 
held to commemoi'ute na ancient escape from an earth' 
quake. It was the firat day of February. After weeks of 
rain, there came at one burst all thr luxury of June; 
winter seemed to pass iuto summer in a luoment, and 
blackbirds sang on every spray. We walked and rode 
over a steep promontory, down into a green valley* 
scoopeii softly to the sen : ihe church was by the beach. 
As we parsed along, rhe steep paibs conven^ing from all 
the hills were full of women and men in spotless blue 
and while, with bri},'bt kerchiefs ( ihey weru all walking 
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tiarefoOled over llie rocky ways, only tlie women siop- 
liiiig, ere ivBcliing llie clmreli, to don stocking- a.nA shoes. 
Many |ii'i'$oiii4 snt in iiunny pliiuea by tlie roadside \o 
!»■!, Willi f'fw lo beg from, — blind old men, nnd groupa 
of chililien clHiuorouii fur coiiiicra, but propiliated by 
sn;i!ir-plums. Many othei-s wpre bringing offerings, — 
candles for llie altar. — poubry, wliith were piled, u liv- 
ing mass, lo^j lied, ill ibi; coriKT of ihe clinrcli, — and 
email sums of money, wbiclj were reeordeit by an old 
man in a miglity book. The church wus already so 
crowded tiial it was almost tni|>o.=eible to enter ; the cen- 
tre was one great flower-gaiiien made of tlie guy head- 
dresses of kneeling women, and in ibe aisles were peni- 
tenta, toiling round llie chui-eh upon llieir knees, each 
bearing a ligliled candle. But ihe service:* bad not yet 
begiTii, so we went down among rbe rO[ks to cat our 
lum-hcon of bread and oraiigi's ; the ocean rolled in Ian* 
puidly, a summer sea; we sat beside r-hcltered, trans- 
parent baiiin-, among high and pointed rocks ; and grcal, 
indolent waves tomeiimef reared their head", looking in 
upon our relreat, or flooding ibe calm ]iools with a sur- 
face of creamy efierveaeenre. E^'e^y .''qiiare inch of the 
universe seemed crowdi-d with particles of summer. 

On our way past Ihe church, we had caught a glimpse 
of unwontftd blank sniall-clollies, and slyly peeping into 
a liltle chapel, had Peen the aogn-^t Senale of Horia 
appurenllv arraying it.-elf for the ceremony. Pres- 
ently out came a man with a great Portuguese flag, "nnd 
Ihen the yeiiators, two and two, with fhort black doakfi, 
while bands, and gold-tipped sinves, trod statelily towards 
the church. And as we Bp])roacln'd the door, on nnr 
return, we saw these dignitaries sitting in ihi-ir great 
arm-cbair-s as one might iiincy Venelian poientaiep, while 
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A sonorous Poriiiyuese *<-nDon rolled over iheir heMils ns 
innocuously iiii a Tliauk -giving di-course over anj Nt;w 
England congrrgiilimi. 

Do not irangiiic. by llie vtny, ihat criiiail remarks an 
Etirtuuns HIV a miiiiopdly uf Prote^tutitism. AtW one 
religiouB service in Faynl. my friend, tlie Proi'ei^sor of 
LangUHges, wlio somi-limes gave lessons in English, re- 
mui-kcd lo me eoiiliilfntiitlly, in luj own longue, "His 
s«rmon is ftood. bui his exposition is Imil ; he does not 
expose well." Supjuaing liim lo rel'er lo llie eloeution, I 
assenleil, — seerellj- tliinking. however, that the divine 
ill qul■^tioll liHd t-x|iosi.-il himself exceedingly well. 

Anoiher very ijniii-es.'^ive i-eremoiiy was Llic Midnight 
Mh^s on New Year's eve, when we climbed nt midnight, 
through pome close, diiik [mssagea in the vast churcli 
editice, into a rort of concealed opera-lmx nltove lli« high 
iihur.Rnd suddenly Ojientid windows tliat looked down inio 
tlie brillianily lighted citthcdral, i:rammed with kneeling 
jieo[ile, and ihi-obbing with loud inu^ii.-. It seemed cen- 
turies awny from all modeni life, — a glimpse into Mtme 
Iniried P<>mp<-ii of ihe Middle A^s. 

More iiniiresaive t^till was Holy Week, when there 
were sonn; riles unknown lo other Rinnan Calhotic coun- 
tries. For thri'e days the great iMlhedi'al was closely 
vt^iled frotn without aud darkened within, — every door 
closed, every window obacnred. Beliire this there hud 
been ^evenly candles lighting np the high altarnnd the 
eager facef : now these were all exiingtiished. and lliroogh 
the dark eliun-h came chanting a proitessian bearing lec- 
ble candles and making a strange clapping sound, with 
mniriicat, like waiclimen's rattles; men carried the syiD' 
bulieal bier of Jesus in the midsl, lo it^ eymboliual rest 
beneath the altar, where tlie tlirte rundles, lepreseuting 
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tlie lliree Marj's, blazpd iiUove it. During the lime of 
darkuess thpre were frequent masses anU uerinoiis, while 
terrilile Iriiiisjiareiicies of ihe CniciliKion were MiJdciily 
uonilleil from the lofty pulpil, and ibe tliroug below wept 
in ayiDjuillij, und da|>pe(i llieir (.'lieek^ in token of aiiguieli, 
like ibe flntler of mnay duve.-=. Then c«ine the IlalleloJHb 
Saturday, when at noon llie mourninij ended. It was ti 
breathless rnomenL Tlie pi'ieals kneeled in gorgeous 
robes, chanting nionotonoiijtly, with their foreheads upon 
the altar-eteps ; and ihe bushed muliitude bung upon 
llieir lips, in concentrated ecstasy, waiting for the coming 
joy. Suddenly burst the n-oi-ds, Gloria in Ejccr/sis. In 
an instant every door was Dung open, every euriain with- 
drawn, the great church was bathed in meridian sun- 
light, Ibe organ crashed out IriumphanI, tlie belU pealed, 
flnwer* were thrown from (be gaUeries in profusiion, friends 
embraced and kissed each other, lauglieil, Itilked, and 
cried, and all the sea of gay liead-drtasses belinv mhs trcin- 
ulou-i beneath a mist of unaccuslomed splendur. And 
yet (this thought smote me) all the b<'auiilul Irmi.-ilbi'ma- 
tioii has come by simply letting in tlie common light of 
day. Then why not keep it always? Clear away. 
Humanity, these darkened windows, but clear away iiIm3 
these daj'kening walls, and show aa that the simplest I'e- 
ligjon is the best ! 

I cannot dwell upon the narrative of our many walio: 

— to the Espalatimrca, with ilK lonely telegmph-Blatioo; 

— to the Durnt Mounlain, with its colored cliffs : — 
to visit the few aged nuns who still linger in whst was 
once a convent i — to Porto Pint, with its curving Italian 
beach, its playing boys and pi(.'lurc!ijue ti?hermen be- 
neath the arched fialeway; — lo the tulii-led^'ts near by, 
where the soli roi-ks are honeycombed with the ceils 
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Ijolloweil by echini l>t?low llie wotei-'a tdge. a fact Ihen 
unde^cribecl ani) almost unexampli-d, «iid Asaiisiz on uur 
ivdirn; — 1o ihe lofiy. luntiy ftUmte da GiiiH. with ila 
Milirnrj' ciiu|i«l on llie |«-iik. uiid \l* cxrinrt crater, wliere 
lli« tuM rulU in und uul; — In iho Dabney orange-garde n^ 
on Sunday atiernooiin ; — 1u the braiiliriil Minnie ravine, 
whenever a auddtrii rain filli'd the CHscudes und set ihe 
wutermillH und ilio wa-^herwumen all aelir, and ilie long 
brook ran down in wbirb of white tiiurn to tlje wiiiiing sea ; 
— or ti> the we^iem shores of the islnnil, where we 
t'ek like AriaiUies, as we watcht^ clepaj-iitig and home- 
bound vessels from those cliffs whiise wnve-woiTi fiords and 
jnnumemble st'A-birda make a Norway of Fayid. 

And I must also |i«ss oier still greater things; — ihe 
winter storms and i-hi|) wrecks, whose annals were they 
not written to the "New York Tribune"? — and I lie 
(spring Snnilay at fuperb Ca^tfllo liranco, with the whole 
rural population thronging lo meet In eiilhusiastic affec' 
lion the unwonted preeence of llie Consul himself, the 
feudalism of love ; — and ihti a.-Cf^m of the wild CaldtirR, 
we t'limbing height after height, leaving the valleya below 
niollled wilh blue-robed women S|n-eading their while 
garments lo dry in the f^un, nnd the great Pico peeping 
iibove the clouds across the bay, and seeming as If directly 
above our heads, and nodding lo us ere it drew back 
ngain ; — and, bi'^t of all, that wonderful ascent, by two 
of U8. of Pico itself, seven thousand Icet from the level 
of the sea, our stiirting-iKiint. Wc camped half-way up, 
and watched Ihe tunset over the lower peiika of Fayal i 
we kindled firca of /wya-bnshes on the lonely mountain- 
sides, a beacon for the world ; we slcjil in ihe loft of a 
little cattle-ehed, wilh ihe calves below us, "the cows' 
Pons," as our Portuguese attendant courteously called 
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tliem ; we wakeil nexi morniTi<; aliove Ihe cloudB, wiili 
otiu viist floor of white level vnjior beneath uf, sueli as 
ThoKiiu jilonc has described, wiiU liure atid there an 
open glimpse of Xhii bVa. liir hetow, yet lificJ up la an ap- 
[lan-iit level with liit: clouil-s so a^ to seem like im Arctic 
Fceue, with patchea of 0[ien water. Then w« I'limhed 
tlirougji endli-iw shet'p-paslnrei* and over grtuit sinbs of 
lavH, growing sleeper and stecptr; we entered the criiier 
at iiirtt, walled with Rnowe of whiih portionri might be of 
untold ngeji, for it is never, I believe, wltolly t.-mpty; we 
climbed, in bucIi a gale of wind ihaC the guides would not 
follow us llie steeple-like (.'entml pinnacle, two hundred 
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r to he forgotten, a 
nmit, whi.Te sleam 
nd, O, fi-ora what 
nme to us! There 
n of Pico for many 
e knew that we were 
t of A chimuey 
.1 a eenPHtioii indeed ] 
We saw many another wild voleanic cliff and fissure 
and cave on our two days' tour round Ihe island ; but it 
W09 most startling, when, on Ilie first inoriiitig of that 
.trip, as we passed through one of many soft green 
valleys, suddenly all verdure and hH life vanished, and 
we found ourselves riding through ^ IwU of while, coarse 
moss stretching fmm mountain to sen, covering roek and 
Willi and shed like snow or moonlight or mounta,i^-l«llrel 
or any other pale and glimmering thing ; and when, afler 
miles of ignorant wonder, we rode oul of it into greenness 
again and were told that we had crossed what the Por- 
tuguese call a Misferio, or Mystery, — tlie track of the 
Inst eruption. The white moss was the fii-st garment of 
ve^lation. just clotliing those iHva rocks once more. 
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But ilie lime was coming nli«u wt luust bid gooj-by 
lu |iicturesqtie Kayiil. Wu liiid beini llierB fi'«m Nineiii- 
Itbr to Muy ; it hud been a. winlc^r of iiicussanl raius, and 
lliu first esdenlial of lii« liiid betin a diang:e of imibrelks; 
it hall been colder ibun ustiiil, midiing it u comfoil to look 
HI our Blove, tltouifh we lind never lifjhii-d it ; but oiii- in- 
valids bad gaintfd by v\en t\\\i degree of uiililrit-^s, by tlie 
wholesome raXi liuaijinerg, by the cuinTorls of our hotel 
with its good I'orliigut'i* liindlord and Eiigliiih laudkdy, 
and by the t-oiistxni kiiidues^i shown us by uJL At last 
ive had bt'guu lo I'eel ihni we liad .squeezed the orauge 
nf the Azures a little dry, and we were ready to go. And 
whL-ii, after three weeiss of rough mailing, we saw CaiHj 
Ann again, akiiough it looked )-umeH hat flat and proi^ic 
af\er the lieadlauda uf Fayaf, yet we knew that behiud 
those tow shoreii lay all thiit iiur li(;art.s held dearest, and 
all the noblest hopes of the family of man. 
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THE (ireek godiJeBses, like all other mythologic flg- 
un^A, liave been very fully disEusspd, in nil llieir 
lesB iiiUTnaliiig aspects. Tljiiir genealogies have been 
rnnaiK-ked, as ii" tliey had lived in Boston or Pliilftdelpiiia. 
Their aymbolie relnlions to ibe elements and lo tlie zodiac 
and lo all the physii^ul phenomenii have been exploi'ed, 
8s if there were to be an alnuinnc made by their means. 
You will find in Max Miiller the l^ile^t versions of the 
elhical, ihe allegorical, and the historic inlerpre tat ions. 
But all these unhappily omit rlib one element that gives 
lo those fabled beings their human interest, inasmuch ns | 
the personality is left out. It may be that the mythologisis I 
think the view beneath ihem ; but it in hard to find in ' 
any language an essay wliich lays all these abati'user 
things a-ide, aud treats the deities in their Mraplest as- 
pect, as BO many Ideals^ of Worm inlinod. 

But wo must ebariiahly remember that the Greek god- 
desses are mther new aetjuainlances, in iheir own proper 
personalities. Till within thirty years their very names 
had been merged for us in the Latin substitutes, as ef- 
fet-lually as if each hud mairied inlo n Ruman familj*. 
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Ir la only swe the [lublicalion of Tiiirlwall's Greece, li 
Ifi^.i, thnl lliey huvu geiiernlly apfwni'eil in English liuoku 
unilcr ilieir own propter titles. With llie Latin 
camn a Iiost of later rrHdition.^, miwtiy foi-eigu to the Greefe 
tniad, geuernWy lending townrit the trivial and ihe prosai^ 
Sliake^pearc in French does not more iuetantiy c 
b« Slinkeupcare, ihan ihe gi-cat ideals vacate tlii'ir ehriiiea 
wlii^n Lntinked. Jennne d'Arr, in Ihe hand:* of Voltaire, 
suffers hardly more defumHlion of character than the 
Greek gtiddei'se.* under the Ir raent of Lempriere. 

Now that tliij dcfilenient i: being cleared awny, v^M 
begin to see how much of th'> ^latelincss of pnlytheisttJ 
lay in its ideal women. : eism is inevitable; thcra ' 

never wii^ a polytheism in world, hut so soon as it 

produced a thinker it bee le a monolhetsin af\>-r all. 
Tlien it instantly beuime r.^>,ef -ary to say He or She iu 
speaking of the Highest ; Bnd the immediate result was n 
nmsculine Deirj, iunl ihe dethronement of ivomaii. Whiit- 
ever the advantage gained, ihia iroperfecfion of language 
brouglit serious evil^ since it is in our conceptions of Deity 
that wc represent what humanity fhould be. 

Look at llie comparison from the point of view of 
woman. Suppose we were lo hear of two races, in one 
of which all the recognized goda were men, and all 
womanhood wns rigidly exi-luded from Ihe divine imper- 
sonation, and assigned to mortal and hum 
while in the other, every type of God had 
goJ<le?9, every heavenly throne held two, every grace or 
glory was as sublirnely incarnated in the one a.i in the 
other. Whatever else we pIiouM say of the comparison, 
we should s»y tiiat the ideal woman was best recog- 
nized by the nation which still kept her on her throne. 
But among the.-'e woman- worshipping nations the Greeks 
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stood pre-eminent, as iHstinrt from the monothcieiiii na- 
tions of the world. So ubviuiis is tlie Jifftrenc-, it llns 
been thoiisilit that Solomon und the king^ of Isrnel, in 
assoviHting iliu worstiijt of ARlnrte with that of Jehovah, 
had a confused desire to correct this exclusive cliarncler. 
The Virgin Mother oF the Roman Catholic Church U a 
more obvious yearning of the SHme inMinct. 

For one, I can tndy IfStify thnt my first sublime visiona 
of an ideiil womanhood came directly from the Giwk 
traiiition, ns embodied in ihe few casts of anliijne senlp- 
Inre in the Boston Alhennum. They seemed to repro- 
dure for me the bjrih of Athena; they struck upon the 
I brain as with a blow, and a Roddess sprang forth. Lifu 
will always be the nobler (or those early impressions. 
There were the gods loo in their grandeur ; the Zeus had 
his more than lionlike majesty, but it was especially the 
Hera atid Athena that suggested {rrander s]ihere*. It 
wa' as if I bad ascended Mount Olympus and said, "This 
then is a man ; that is a woman ! " 

Afierwards I lired for some years in the house whiidi 
held Retzscb'd copy of the Sistine Miulonna, said to he 
the best copy in existence ; 1 drank it in na a boy receives 
the glcry of the first ^retit picture he lias seen. Is there 
in the universe anythin>r aublimer than that child's face? 
But the mother':^ ealm beauty still seems humble and 
secular beside ilioae Greek divinities. An makes in 
Ihem the grander, though not the tenderer revi'lalion. 
It in for this grandeur, as I maintain, — llils, which ciin I 
never be human nature's daily food, — tliat we need lo 
turn to art. That child is unhappy whose mother's face, j 
as it bends above him, weara not a living tenderness 
which Raphiicl could merely reproduce. But the re- 
sources of divine exaltation which form the just h^ritH^e 
12* 
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of ihH( mmlitr's soul, llie child knows not lill he sees iheni 
emlMxlied in Greek ^ctilplure. 

Other Tueei have mtide woman heaiitirul; it was the 
peculiar gltU'y er the Greeks ihut Ihey muUe her suhtime. 
As Rinerijon snys tlmi tliis woiiilrous uuCiori antieipated hj 
tlieir language what ihe orutor would say, so ibeir sculp- 
ture anticipated what the priest would di-eam. Quintilian 
sHys of Pliidia-'s k)eE ^tutue of AthenH thui "ira beauty 
seems to have added reverence even to religion itself, so 
nigli does the majesty of the woi'k approai.'h to tliat of Ihe 

I speak now of the ideal alone. Undoubtedly in aD- 
cieiii Greece, a- m modem America, the actual woman 
was dislrani liisfd, humiliated, enslaved. But nations, 
like men, hate a n^lil lo appeal from ihuir degradation 
to their dreams It is something if lliey are sublime jn 
llie^e. Ti'ied by such a stanilard, the Greeks placed 
woman at the bighejt point she ii;is ever reaclwd, and if 
we wish for a gallery of feminine ideals we must turn to 
them. But we must not seek these high visions among 
the iudccencies of Ovid, nor among the peiirl-strewn vul- 
garities of Arisioplianes, any more than we seek the fem- 
inine ideal uf lo-day in ihu more chastened satire of the 
" Saturday Review." We must seek them in the remains 
of Greek sculpture, in HesJod and Homer, in the Greek 
tragedians, in tlie hymns of Orpheus, Callimauhus, and 
Proulus, and in the Anthology. 

We are apt lo regaid the Greek myths as onlya chao4 
of confu-ed liineiea. Yet it otten takes very liltle pains 
to diseutaiigle them, at lea-it sufficiently lo seize their 
main thread. If we eonliiie ouraelve.s to the six primary 
goddesses, it needs little straining of the i 
see what they represented to the Greek mind. In their 
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eimplcBt aspect, tiicy art but eo many tj'pea of ideal wo- 
iiihooil, taken hI aui^uessive epoi'lia. Woman's wliole 
eiirtlily career niuy \m consiJeieil as ilepicled, when we 
portray the girl, the maiden, ihe lover, tlin wile, the 
mother, und llie housekeeper or queen of home. These, 
aecordingly, are repre.-eiiled — lo give both the Greek 
and the more familiar but more deceptive Lalin names — 
by Artemis or Di.ina, Athena or Minerva. Aphrodire or 
Venus. Hera or Juno, Di-meter or Ceres, and Hestia or 
Vesia. 

First cornea the epoch of free girlhood, symbolized by 
AllTEMiS, llie Roman Diana. Her very name Bignifies 
Iii-hIiIi hiuI vijfor. She repre?enl>j early yuulh, and nil 
young things find iq her tlicir jirotector. She goes 
among- the habitations of men only that she may inkc new- 
born inrants in her arm^ ; and ihe youn<r of all wilil 
creatures muni be spared in her honor, religion taking the 
phiee of game-laws. Thus she becomes the goddess of 
hunters, and learns of her brother Phoebus to be fl hunt- 
ress herself. To her ou^doo^ things are conseci-aied. — 
dogs ili^cr, fi>l>es, fountaias, lir'trees, and the laurel. 
She is free, vigorous, restless, cold, impetuous, unsympa- 
tlielic, beaiilif'ul. fler range of atiriliutes is not great nor 
varied, but her type of cLaracter is perfetlly marked, and 
we all know il. She ^tands for the nymph-like period of 
existence. She is still among us in the person of every 
girl of fourteen who wears a short dress, and is fond of 
pels, and delights in roaming the woods with her brother. 
Let niaCurer womanhood be meditative or passionate or 
proud, let others be absorbed in husband or home, she 
goes on her free way, impatient of interference, prompt lo 
resent inlrusion. Artemis has the cold and rather crude 
beauty of ibis early girlhood; her slender form and tieli- 
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cate limha di^tiniTiiirih h^r »:tatiie!i frotn all others, so tlint 
even ivlieii miililiUt^ Ihey are known lit once. 

Bill it is a brief and simplti tpoeli tiial Artemis rep- 
resi-nts. After early girlijood conies the maturity of 
virgin womanhood, rouehed .by meditalion, not yet by 
pa.=sion. This the Greek mylhology aymbolize-t in Pal- 
las Athena. She is the ri|)er Arlemir'. iia^^sinff licyond 
lii'i" early nyni|ili-like yeiirs, and reaching the highenl coii- 
aiirnmntiiin ihal womun cat) Hllain alone. And so fasci- 
naiiiig ij this nnHneni oF serene sell-|)oise. that the virgin 
Aihena ranks in ^onm res|i«eis ai the head of all the 
goddesses. Beside hei- Artemia is underelufied, while hII 
the rest have pa-^'ied in a manner out of them-ielves, have 
ghai'ed the being ol' others and the rei^pon«ibilicies of love 
or home. Oi* all eoneepliona of woman ever framed, 
Alhena most combines slienglh and Iovelini«s. She liai^ 
no feeble aspect, no rt- lalion of dependence ; her purity is 
the height of power. No eornplimfint ever paid to woman 
was so high as that paid liy (he G<'ei-ks, when inrarnating 
thi! highest wisdom in this maideu'a form, and making 
this aliribute onty intrease her virtue and her eharms. 

Hence at Athens — " the Greei-e of Greece,"* as the 
one epigram of Thucydides calls it — she is reverenced ■ 
above all deitie.*, chief guardian of the most wondrous 
community of the world. Above the most mai^nificent 
gallery of art which the world has ever seen, becansu 
comprising a whole city, her colossal image stands pre- 
eminent, carved by Phidia-* in ivory and gold. The aji- 
proaehing sailor's lirst glimp'^e of Athens is ilie gleaming 
of the sun's rays from her ^pear and shield. Thin is 
because her sacred olive-plant sprang from the earth 
when the first stone of the infant sellh'ment was laid, 
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and now the city and its name iiml ils glury mu^t hn 
l>era. 

And sucli renown is inilftert lier biilli right. Bom 
without a nioiber, directly from the brain of Zeua, — lo 
bring her aa near as piwsililn lo the creaiivH intellect, — 
she inherits, beyond nil olli<'r!>, lliat attribute. She re- 
tain') the privileire of (hat sublime cradle, and, whenever 
sht) bows her head, it is as if Zeus had nodded, — ai>rivi- 
lege which he has i2;iven to her alone. That is ratified in 
whteh Pallas liath boweii absent, s-&y» Ciilliinndius.* 
Yet while thus lalling but one degi-ee below omnipotcncv, 
she possesses a beauty which \a buyond that of Aphrodite. 
If the eowherd Alexander (Paris) judgeB otherwise, it is 
merely the lastc of a cowherd, as the epigi-am of Hermo- 
dorus fearlessly declares. 

The busts of Arhena seem always grave and *weet ; 
Tipver domineering, like those of Artemis, nor languish- 
ing, like those of Aphrodite. They are known from all 
others by the length of thi; hair, whence the Greek nalli, 
"by the Irewes of Atliena." In the descriptions, slie 
alone is blue-ej-ed, to show ihat she dwells above all 
Houds, while even the auhnrn-hitired Aphrodite, in ihe 
Iliad, has large black eyes. She is more heavily armed 
than the fli-er-fi.o(ed Artemis, and sometimes, for added 
prnlei-tion, there aru serpents clinging to her robe, while 
a dragon watches ni her feet. This is the Greek Athena. 
Iranstiirmed in Rome to a pixisaio Minerva, infinitely use- 
ful and pmctiual, leaching the mechanic arts, and the un- 
weiiried patroness of sch'ioiniasrers. ' 

But Athena's maiden meditation Ls simply one stage in 
a woman's life, not its completion. It is the intellectual 
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klosiHiming or uxiiilt^iK^e, for man or woman, this earlier 
ejiwh, "unvowi^d hs yet lo Ihmily or iitute." But a 
career tliAt seeks fompbteiiiud paused nut here, Wheu 
lovcc louchea &iid tmtti^forin:* tlie de>tiiiy, wbtit tlien? 

Tlien comes ihe reign of Aphroditic, the beaiililiil, 
(li<: wronged. Wrotij^, l>ecau»e liumau toaraeness can' 
not keep up lo (lie conception* of tlie celei-tiul Venus, 
but deprfldcs Iht into tt French lurelfe, and filla story- 
bunk-i with licr levities, flow unlike ibi^ are the con- 
ccplioua of Plato, wbosu philosophy had iH-en called "a 
mediation of love." Love, according lo him, Srst taught 
the arts lo mankind, — arts of existence, HVti of wisdom. 
Love inspires self-socriliire ; he who loves will die for 

" Love," he i^aya, in his Banquet,* '•'%' peaue and good- 
will among men. calm upon the waliTS, rep'i.-ie and still- 
ness in Ihe slorm, the balm of sleep in i^adneBs, Before 
luve all harsh tinH>ions ttee away. Love is author of soft 
atfections, destroyer of ungentle thoughts, nuTciful and 
mild, the admiration of the wiise, the delight of [he god-. 
Love divesiB us of all alienation from each other, and tills 
our vacant hearts with overHowiiig sympathy. Love is 
the valued treasure of the fortunate and desired hy the 
uniiappy (therefore unhappy because ihey possess not 
love) ; the pan'nt of grace, of gentleness, of delicacy ; a 
cherisher of all that is guiHl, but guileless as to evil ; in 
labor and in fear, in longings of the affeclion or in soar- 
ings of the rear^on, our best pilot, confeileraie, supporter, 
and savior; ortiamenl and governor of all things human 
and divine J the he-^t, the loveliest, whom every one 
should follow with aon^s of eKulIation, uniting in the 
divine harmony with which love forever soothes the mind 
n and gods." 

* Mockar's transUtion- 
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Now love \i Aphrodite, either represented by llie gixl- 
(5i'sa ber^lf or by her f.oti and viircregent, who seems 
Rloiust iilemiSed with herr.elf; "N't^tait tiuire quK h 
deesBC! elle-iuSnue, duuiiu dii scxe masculin," mi Emeric- 
David well states it. '-Love," says Empedodes, in thnt 
p-ent philosophiciil pnem of wliii-h fragments only re- 
main, "is not disi^overablw by the eye, but only by in- 
tellect; its elements at* indeed inmite in our mortal 
con "ti tut ion, Hnd we give it llu- names of Jny and Ajibi'o- 
dite; but in iU biglie-t universality no tnorial Lath fully 
com pre bended it." 

Aphrodite ii^ the daughter of Zeus and Harmonia, ac- 
rflrdiuf; TOiKMne legends; while, according to olhers, Har- 
monia is her dttnghter by Ares, and the motliar of 
Aphrodite \i the child o( Hi'aven and Eiirih. She is 
usually seen naked, unlike every other 1,'oddess sare 
Arlemin. Yet Praxiteles represented her veiled at Cos; 
others armed her as Venus Vietrix ; Fhidias carved her 
in ivory and gold, her feel resting on a tortoise, as if to 
imply deliberation, not heedlessness. The conscious look 
of the Venus de' Medici implies modesly, i^ini:e ahe is 
supiiosed to be slanding before Paris with Hera and 
Athena. In Homer's hymn lo her she is described as 
ordinarily cold and utiimpressable, and only guiding 
others to love, till Zeus, by, his sovereign inierference, 
makes tier mind to wander and she loves a mortal man. 
And ihongh she refzards Anchises simply as her husband, 
and calls hersetrhis wedded wife, yel she is saddened by 
the ilmught of her fall, as much as Artemis when i^he 
loves Endymion. This is Homer when serious ; but the 
Blory of her intrigue with Ares he puts into the mouth of 
a wandering minstrel in the Odyssey, as a relief from 
graver sorig. ami lialf disavows it, as if knuwiug its 
IrniTerence. 
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The true Aphrwliie is lo be sought in the hymns of 
HuRier, Ori)h<-u^, and PioiliiH. The lasi invokes Iter as 
yer a virgin.* Ii is esseniial lo her very power ihal she 
should htivc Uit! pruTuVAliun of moiiesij. She rupresentd 
thiit p&!«i)ion which is the baais or purilj, for the nulhor 
uf Ecce Iloinu wlminthly ii\y&. that " No lieart is pure 
which is not ))ttssiouate." Auconlingly, married love i^ 
as sHcred Co Aphrodite ns the virgin (■undition ; f if she 
inialeBdrs it is Ihrougli *ineere pa-sion, not frivolity. No 
cruelly comes wliere slie dwells ; no animal nasrifices 
are offereii her, but only wreaths of flowers; and llie 
nionih ol' April, when (he earth slir^ again Into life, is 
her H»cred' lime. 

But love legitimately reaches its fulfilment in marriage. 
After Aphrodite comes Heka (ihe Ilomnn Juno), who, in 
the oldest mythology, is simply Che wiie of Zeus (or Jupi- 
ter), and the type and protector of marriage. Her eiv- 
|iousals are i-e|ire.-ented al llie festivals as the- Sacred 
Marriage. J Siie raii-t be the twin rioter of Zens, a^ well 
HS his wife, that there may be a more perfect equality, 
aud tlieir union (or the liame reason inusl be from birtli, 
and, were it possible, befoi-e birth. She is the only god- 
dei-s who is legitimately and truly married, for Aphrodite 
is but the tinwilliuf; wile of IlepliiilMos, and beari, him no 
children. Hence Hera wears a diadem and a biidal 
veil; her beiiuty is of a commanding type, through the 
hirge eyes and the im^ierious smile, as in iLe '' Ludovisi 
Juiio." Winekelmunn says it is imjiossible to mistake a 
head of Hera. Athena ctimmands like a princess; Uera, 
like a queen. Her name is connected with the .^kilic 

• BainXijiJo «i"po*poi(Ti,». Pracius, Hymn III. 1. 

+ ■A^poainj yi^v iXoKih ffiera,. Tutiiili,Onit. I'olitm GiiBeoa, c. 8. 

I 'Ifpin yinot. 
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fppoi, ivhich tjigiiilii'8 mtistery, anil it id idenEicul wilh tilt; 
Itoraan Jiere, or miHTV^s. 

But wiih all ihia tffort lo maku her equal in rank to 
her huebiini], it is sllll lliu equality uf a queun, auperior [a 
all except licr spouse, and yiddiiig to liim. The highest 
{lods reverence Hera, Iml ehu I'uveiea ZcUi*. Ilia ilornestic 
relations, therefore, ai'e a despotiatn tempered by scolding. 
The divine bushind, having Ihe essential power, is llie 
more amiable of llie wedded puir. Zeus, i]i Homer, chii- 
not comprehend wliy hi,- wife should so hale the Trojiina, 
but lie lets her have hcf way against IiiR own preference. 
If he consults othei's without her knowledge, ;^lie censures 
him. When he nvowH his purpose in the very council of 
Ihe gods, Bbe reviles him, and says, " Do so, but we the 
olher gods do not Hjiprove " ; and he >ays to lier, presently, 
"Do as thou will, le^i lids contention be in future a great 
strife between thee iind me." It aeems a doubtful ptatt'. 
(if discipline. But if we will deify murriiige, we mu«t 
take the consequences. 

Still there is a prevailing grandeur and dignity in their 
relation. Margaret Fuller, whose writings show so fine 
nn instinct for ilie Greek symbolism, [Hiints out that on 
antique gems and bas-i-eliefs, in ilie meelings between god 
and goddess, "they rallier offer lo one aimther the full 
fiower of being liiun grow liigether. As in the figures 
before me. Jupiter, king of gods and men. meets Juno, 
the sister and queen, not as a chivalric suppliant, but aa 
a stately claimant, and she, ni-owned, |nire, inaje-lic, Iiolda 
the veil aside lo reveal )iersi-lf to her auiiu-t Kpnuse." 

Accordingly, when Zens embraces Hera on Mount Ida, 
clothed in fascinulicins like those of Aphnidite, all nature 
is hnshed, in Homer's description; the contending armies 
are t'till; before this sublime union, these tokens of rever- 



ence are 6tt!ng. The anion of ImslMMid mid Ivlfe — a 
thing of levity or ooArsenees on common fipA^— ^ k tmrnn 
lerred by Homer to a seene where aH ^ flol«iiiiiidi«s<if 
earth and air Ueoom^ but trtbutary td the divine meetii^. 
And thus the syinb«>l0 of the Holy Marriage ii^erweave 
themselves ii^ith the as^aociations and practlees of th» 
nation, and sHsure a religioos dignity for the iMtitotioa in 
the Greek mind. 

Bot womnn^s career is incomplete even as a wife ; dbe 
must also be a mother. 

Then comes before ns the greal myatical and matamal 
deity of 'Greece, Dbmbter of the Ehsiminian mysteries, 
the Roman Ceres. Her very name mgntfies «^ mother^'* 
probably yij pajtifpt. Mother Earth. Euripid^ aays, la his 
Bacchanals, that the Greeks honor chiefly two deities,^— < 
one being Demeter (who is the Eartii, he say^ if you 
prefer to call lier f^o), and the otlier the son of SemeK 
Demeter is, like Hera, both sister and in a manner wile 
of Zeus, to bring her into equality with liim. Yet slie is 
a virgin, even when she bears a child, Persephone or 
Proserpine. In a sense tiiis maiden is the child of Zeus, 
but not in a mortal manner, — by an iuetfable conception,* 
says the Orphic Hymn. 

All Dimeter's existence is concentrated on this mother- 
hood. She feeds the human race, but when she is deprived 
of her daughter, she stoj)s the course of the seasons for one 
year, till the beloved be re>tored. Nor is there for a time 
any change even after her daughter's return, until Zeus 
sends Demeter's own mother to persuade her, thus con- 
trollmg the might of motherhood by motherhood alone. 
She thus goes through suffering to glory, and Grote well 
names her the Mater Dolorosa of Greece. 

* Wppi^TOiai yopaU. H^iiin XXIX. 7. 
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As lliis revereoce of Demeler for lier own niollier car- 
riBa t!ie BacreiJiiess of maternity a generaiioQ liirlher Lack, 
$a il \i carried a generation further forward by (lie rei'usal 
of Perseplione lo reiurn permanently to llTe upper world. 
Having eaten pomegrtinaiJ! aeeds, llie legend says, she will 
go buck to lier husband. But the pomegranate is the 
i^ymbol of the felicities of marriage, and it^^ promise of off- 
spring. Tbuaon every side it ia tnalernity which ia canon- 
ized in the myth of Demetcr, and the concentration on 
tliis of every quality of her nature makes her stand the 
immortal represent alive of woman as mother. This is the 
central aymbol of llie Eleusininn my^terie.s milking first 
among the religious cereinoniala of Greece. The Mollier 
and Daughter, on Aliienian lips, mian iihvnys Demeter 
and Pen^phone; and ihcoiigh them this I'eiution is glori- 
iji'd, as wifehood becoines sublime in Hern, love in Aphro- 
dite, and maidcnIiooJ, active or contemplative, ia Artemis 
and Athena. 

But bfsides these live attitudes of woman as girl, 
maiden, lover, wife, and mother, there must be finally 
one which shall comprise all of these, and may oulla.'t 
them all. Hkstia, or Vesia, is the »Uwv of Zeua, but 
not his wife like Hera, nor his cymboliciil mi^tre.-s like 
Demeler; nay, when sought in niiirriagi- by Piiiebua and 
Poseidon, she has sworn by the head of Zeus to be a vir- 
gin forever. She rejire^cnts wnman as queen of home. 
Houses are her invention. No separate temple is built 
lo her, for every hearth is lier alliir ; no special sacrifices 
are offered, for she has llie li^^l sliare of every sacrifice. 
Rvery time the houseliolil meets before the liearth, she is 
named, and the meal becomes thei'eby an act of woi'ship. 
Every in-door oath must be sworn by her. The worst 
criminal wlio enters the house and touches ike hearth is 
Eacred fw her sake. 
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On llie eiglith Jaj of the Greek baby's life comes its 
bn|ili«iii liefore He slin, not with WRli*r liut witli fire, - 
tlic reremony of the Anipbiili-omia, when tlie nurse and 
all lliK women of the liouse heur the 1it<Ie une to the 
heartli. Lajiiig aside itieir clothing, — becauss this i 
the intimate (lomi'slic ritual, when b'xly and miul are con 
secmted in their uneovereii purity, — th'-y |ia-^« in pro- 
eeK^ion ivand ihe ceiititi! flame, and ihcni^efunh Ilcstiu id 
the proteclrei's of tliu cliild. 

And observe how heniitifiilly thi^i sublime protectioti of 
the lit-apth is spread yfl further. At the cily it'clf is but 
an exleiidci) family, so the city »lso \m* its »(cred hedrih, 
whiTP ihe public fire is kept buming, and the public Bop- 
piianla come. Tiie fugitive enleiiug the town come:' here 
for safety, and is unrnulestcd. Foreign ambassadors !i 
here met and greeted by the mnjt is 1 rales. If u colony 
goes forth, the emigntnts inke coals fnim the public hfarlh 
of tlie town they leare. Heslia's lire mi 
if it does, it must only be rekindled froni 

Thus ill Greets, as in Rnme afterwards, the vftstal 
virgins must be viewed as guardinj; the central saered- 
ness of the, state. Hence the fearful penalty on their 
misdeeds, and the vast powers they hold. So in&irnaled 
I in them is the power of the henrih that they bear it with 
■ [hem, nnd if they meet a criminal, he must he set free. 
I know no symbol of ihe power of a fubl-me wumaiihooA 
I like that, — the a'^sumption that viii! eannot live in ita 
presence, hut is iransfiTmed to virtue. Could any wo- 
man once l)e lilted to a realizing sense of power like that, 
she might willingly accept the aceompanying penalty of 
transgi-ession. She never would franspreBS 

Here, then, we have the six primary goddesses of the 
Greek mylholog)'. It will be said that, even according 
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to the hintmst poetic trenloienl, these deities hxd their im- 
perfections. Ceriainly ; tills was their crowning merit, for 
it made them persons, anJ not mere nisi rnc I ions. Thi-ir 
traits were nil in keepin;; ; their faults bi-lunged to their 
lemperampnts. Doubtless tliese ejiaraclers grew up in 
llie cajly fancy of that people as fiolitious characters grow 
up in the mind of a novelist; ufter a little while tlwy 
get beyond Iiis control, take (heir destiny into ilieir own 
hand-, and if be tries lo make them monotonously fauii- 
less, they rebel. So that wondrous nrti.-t we call the 
Greek nation found itself overmaiiiered by the vivid per- 
Bonulity of these creations of iU own. Il was alisoliiiuly 
obliged to give Hera, ihe wife, her jeiiloua imperiousness, 
nnd Artemis, the niaid, tier cruel cluistity. Zeus and 
Aclieon were the sufferers, because cunsi^-tency and na- 
ture willed it so, and refu-ed to omit these slight excesses. 
So Athena, the virgin, inu-t be a shade too cold, and 
AphnKJile, the lover, several shades too warm, that 
there may he reality and hutnan intureit. Demeter, the 
mother, will t'acrificu the wliole human i-ace for her child ; 
and even Hesiia !s pitiless lo those who profane the 
caered altar of home. Kach of these qualities is the 
stamp of nature upon the goddess, holding fast the ideal, 
lest it I'ecede beyond human ken. 

So perfect was this prism of feminine existence, it 
comprised every primary color. So well did this s^eries 
of divinilii-^s cover all ihe functions of womanly life, that 
none could tail of finding her tutelary godiiess in some 
shrine. An imaginative Greek girl had not an epoch 
nor an instant that was not ennobled, Kvery act of her 
existence was glorified in some temple; every dream of 
her silent hours took garlnnds and singing nii>es around 
it. In her yet childish Ireedom she was Arlemis; "in 
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maiden mcdiiHtion, Thik^ fref," 'lie was Aihi'Tia; wlien 
fiinuybouiii). bIih was Aplimlitf; when li«r life was 
bound in wi-dtock. slie whs Hit-j ; wlien enritlied by 
moclicrhoml, i^lie liecanie Dt;t[i*:'i<:r, anil plit: WBa thence- 
rortii llie Ileatia of lier own liomc, at lessl. Ilur fife was 
like a revolving nrn. u|H>n wliii'h alie tould always see 
une great sjmUul c imii;;^ sculptured, ll>uugli each in ila 
turn gave way rt> another. 

And this iuHuunce was enhanced by llie actual partici- 
pation of Greek women in the curemnniB'^ of religion, 
when conducted upon a scale that our modt^m imaginu- 
ijiins can hardly reproduce. Tlie liitle five-year-iild 
maids, yellow-clad, wlio chantt^l linea from Homer al ihe 
feslivul of Artemis Itrauroiiia; the virgins who from 
eeven to ulevt^n dwelt on the rock ol" the Acropolis, and 
wove the facred garment of Athena, thcmrelves robed in 
white, with Drnamenl:! of" gold i ihe flower- wreathed girls 
who bore ba^ki'ts through the streets at the Panutlienica ; 
tlie matrons who dii-ecied the festival of Hera at Elis; 
the maidens who ran in that sacred race, knowing that the 
victor's (wrtrait would be dedicated in the temple ; the 
high- priestess of Hera at Argo,=, from who*e arceasioD 
the dtJzens dated their calendar of yearn ; ibe prie-iesaea 
of Denieter, who atone of all women mig'it, attend ibe 
Olympia games; all the*e haw womanhood deified in 
their goddesses and dignified in ihemselve.". Tlie vast 
religious ceremonial appealed alike lo the higlt-bom 
maidens who minii'tered al the allaiv, and to the peasant- 
girls through whom the oracles S|>oke. Every range of 
condition and of culture might be comprised among the 
tiundrcds who assembled before daybreak to bathe the 
image of Pallas in the sacred river, or the thousands who 
walked with consecrated feet in the long pro 
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Eleusie. In inrlividual castas, tlie ptrvice brought out 
such noble virtue aa lliat of llm (irie.-lesa Theano, who, 
when Aluibiuilcit wtis exiled from Aihuns and wns sen- 
tenced lo be cut-j^d by all who served at llic altar, alone 
refused lo obej'. saying ilial the wea consecrated lo biess 
and nut to curse. But even among tliB mass of Grefk 
women, wher« so much lime wa^ F^pent in eliai'lng or oU- 
eerving this ritual of won<hip, life must have taken eonie 
element of elevation through contact with the great ideal 
women of Ihe sky. 

We cannot now know, but can only conjei'iure, bow far 
the same religious influence inspired tho.-^e Greek wunifn 
who, in more secular spherea of duty, left llieir namea oil 
their country's record*. When Curinnu defeated Pindar 
in competing for the poetic prise; when Helen of Alex- 
andria painted lier great historic picture, ronaecrated in 
the Temple of Peace ; when llie daughter of Thucydidea 
aided or cotnpleled her farherV gi-eat literary work j when 
this Athenian Agiiodii-e studied medicine, disguised as s 
man, and practised it as a man, and was pi'Oi^eculed as a 
seducer, and then, revealing her ^k, was prosecuted for 
her deception, till (he chief women of Athens appeared in 
her hebalf and secured for their wx the right to be phyai- 
ciana; when TelesiHaof Argos roused her countrywomen 
lo defend the walls against the Spartans, the men having 
lost courage, — after wliicli, in a commemorative festival, 
the women appeared in male ntlire and the men came 
forth veiled; — all these women but put in action the 
lessons of aspiration which they had learned in the tem- 
ples. This insjiiralion derived by womiinly genius from 
its deity is finely recognized by Antipaler of Thesaalonica 
in that flue epigram where he enumerates llie nine 
poetesses of Greece, calls them "ariiats of iminornil 
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works," mid grandly ciiaracieriies them as " women who 
spoke like goU^ in llieir lij-iniis." ■ 

I ilci nol prO|)Ose lu gu lurilier, and diHcu^ii the actiuil 
conailimi of the average Greek wornuii. Tlint would 
demand an essay by itself. Yiiu raiiy pliice the Rciual 
condition or any ctas^ very higli or vei-y low it' you look 
Ht it two rliouand years alier. and select all the faots 
eitlier oii the (Hvorable or on the unfavorable aide. Yet 
thid id what S[. Julin and Becker, for instance, in wriiing 
of [lie Greek women, hnvu respeeiivdy done. I can 
bonestly Kay that nil nioUern literature and art taken 
together seem lo me to have paid to woman no tribute su 
reverentiiil us in the worsbi|> uf the great ideals I have 
named. But in actual life it must be owned that theru 
seem^ lo hnve been the same tiirange mingling of delicate 
courtesy andof gros' contempt for WMnun which marks our 
fociety to-day. Margaret Fuller, whose opinion on this 
Eubjeet was worth mora than that of any other woman in 
America, or than that of most men, went further and 
wrote : "" Certainty the Greeks knew more of real home 
intercourse and more of woman than tbe Americans. It 
is in vain to tell me of outward observances. The poets, 
the sculptor^ always tell the troth." 

And there is undoubtedly much in the more serious 
Greek literature which may be quoted to sustain this as- 
serlion. Tliere is a remarkable passage of Pluto, in 
which he says that children may find comedy more 
agreeable, but educated women t and youths and the ma- 
jority of mankind pi-efer tragedy. This distinctly recog- 

+ 'Ai Tt rmiSiviUi'cu ruJi- Ywamii-, — rciidprpil liy Ficinua mx- 
Hens cnidila. Pinto, dt- Ug,, BcKik II. p. 7ai, tJ. 1U02. Cuni- 
pan: Book VII. p. S98, some tJjLiun. 
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nizea inlellectua] culture as an eltment in Ihe femalu 
eociety around him (xjiice such a veniai'k L'ould liunlly lie 
madt, for ineianct, iu Tiirkt;)-) ; and tlie Diotimu of Wis 
Banquet repreHenl^, iu ihe noblest nay, the lui^pii-utionnl 
element in womiin. 

So Homer often recognizes the inlelligence or judg- 
tnetit * of his liei'oines. Narrating the events of a semi- 
barbarous epoeli, when woinan was the prize of the 
strunge.'it, he yet concedes to liir n dignity and courtesy 
far more genuine than are shown in the mediasviil ro- 
mances, for instanci", in whieli the reverence Bcldom oiit- 
lasta marriage. Every eminent womau, as vieiveU hy 
Homer, partakes of* tlie divine nature. The m^iiden is 
to be approui-lieil with reverence for bei' virgin puiily; 
the wife has her rightful place in the hom^. When 
Od3'e^eua, in his destitution, lakes refuge with Nauaieaii's 
parents, the princess warn» him to kneel at her mother'ii 
ILtit. not her father's, the mother being Ihe central ligure. 
Perhaps the crowning inatiLnce of (his recognized dignity 
is in the position occupied by Helen after her return to 
ber husband's htmse, when the storm of the war i^he ex- . 

cited has died nnay. There is a elngidiir modei-nneasiind -^ 
domesticity about this well-known scene, though (he dig- 
nity and influence asHgned lo the I'epentant wife are 
perhaps more than modern. In the Fourth Book of the 
Odyssey tlie young Telemaclius visits King Meuelaus, to 
inquire as to the fate of his own iklher, Odysseus. While 
they 81-e conversing, Helen enters, — the beauty of the 
world, and the »K)uri'e of its greatest ills. Sbe comes 
dignified, graceful, honored, — sUa\l I say, like a modern 
wife ? — ami joins iinbjdilen in the conversation. 

"While he pondered these things in his thooghta and 
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in his mind, forth from llie fragrant ani] lofty chamber 
came Helen, like Artemis of (lie ^Iden diiilfllT. Fur lier 
Adiaala imnieil lately plaired a welt-muJe seal, and Alcip|>e 
brought Uipeatry of sofl wikiI, and Phj'lo brouglit a silver 
basket, .... the lips hnished wiih gold, .... tilled 
iriih well-dressed ihi-ead; and u^ion it iLe distalf wax 
Btreluhed, conlainiiig violet -eolored wool. And she sat 
nn the seal, and i)m fuotstool was bcneiUh her feel, and 
ehe slraightnnf infjuircd cver^lbiiig of hci' Luaband with 
worda. 

"'Do we know, O thon hearenly nurtured Menelaus, 
wtiut men these are who lake refuge in otir liuuse? .Shall 
1 be 3»}'ing falsely or spfuk the truth? Yet my mind 
exhorts me. I say ihat I have never seen any man or 
woman $o like (revereni'e ixtssee^es nie iis I behold him) 
as he is like unto Teleiiiiiehi)!:, the foa of magnanimous 
Odysseus, whom lliiil; man left an infant in bis house, 
when ye Gieciiina eame lo Troy on acomnt of me im- 
modest, waging fierce war.' Her anawerinf;, said niibura- 
haired Menelaus, '■ So iiow I too am thinking, my wile, 
aa lliou dost conjecture.'" 

What a quiet sagai-iiy she shows, and what a posilinn 
of accu.'^lomed equality l So the interview goes on, till 
the hostess finally mixes lliera Fometliing good lo drink, 
and then ihey go to rest, and there in a recces of the lofty 
house ''lies long-robed Helen.adivineime among women!" 

The same etatelin ess of trNie, with tiner spiritual touoheg, 
may be found tbrougliuut the Gieek ira»edies. The Alces' 
lis and Aniigone are world-renowned delineations of noble 
and lender womanhood, and there are many compiiuion 
pifiures, I know not where in literature lo look for a 
lovelier loueii of feminine feeling, — a trait morit unlike 
those portrayed by Thackeray, for instance, — than* in ' 
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the Di-innira of Sopliocles (in ihe Trachineee), who re- 
ceives niih abunduiil cuin|)>iaGii)ii tilt: li.'mnle slaves twrit 
home by Hereules, resolves ihat iiu adiletl [inin sliall 
come to them from her. uiitl even wbeu she discoTer^ one 
ot' them [o be the beluveil mistress of her husband, slill 
forgives the girl, it] ihe agony of her own grief. " I pity 
her most of all," ^he eay^, ** becaore her own beauly lias 
binsled her life, ruined htr nation, and mnde her a slave. " 

Why ia Euripides so often described as a hater of 
women ? So far as 1 can see, he only puts emotionx of 
hatred into the hearLi of individuals who have been ill- 
used by them, and perhHps dei^erved i(, while his own pic- 
tures of womanhood, from Aleestis downwai'd, show the 
finest touched of appreciation. Iphigenia refuses to be 
saved from (he facrifice, and insists on dyiLg for her 
country ; and Acliilles, wlio would fain save and wed her, 
says : " I deem Greece happy In ihf-e, and tine in Greece ; 
nobly hast lliou spoken." In the Troades. Hecuba warns 
Menelaus that, if Helen is allowed on the same ship with 
him, she will disarm his vengeance; he disputes it and 
Fhe answers, " lie is no lover who not always loves." 
"What a reco^rnition is there of the power of a woman to 
inspire a passion that shall outln.it years and even crime! 
Jn the Elecira, where the high-souled princess is given in 
unwilling maniage to a peasant, he treats her with the 
■noet delicate respect, and she dwells in his hut as hia 
virgin sister, so llmt she rays to him, "Thee equal io the 
gods I deem my friend." And with such profound rev- 
erence is every priestess regarded thmughout his plays, 
that a brother is severely rebuked, in one case, for treat- 
ing with fraternal titmiliarily a woman to august. 

Another proof of the delicHle appreciation of woman- 
hood among the Greeks is to be found in the exqiii^ito 
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texture of thi!ir love-piwms, — r trensury IVom which all 
latLT banls [jave l«)miivi.-il. Evkii ilie prose of the obscure 
Pbilo^tratud giave Bun Jonsoii neai'ly every tlioaght and 
expression in hi* " Drink lo mo only with ihine eyes."* 
And ir, following Itt<n Jonnon, we wish to know what 
man ean say "in a liltle," we inuit seek il in such puems 
as ihis by I'bilo, preserved in ihe Amholojy: — 

" My srar, upon ihe siare thou pa^.est. Would that I 
were heuven, Uiat ou lliee 1 might look with nmny 

Or thia by Julian, on a picture : — 

" The p&inter [ilepicrs} Thcodola heraell'. Had he hut 
failed in his Hrc, and given Ibrgetl'ulness lo her muum- 
e« ! " t 

Or ihis olhtT picture-H3Hg by Paiilus Silenliaria: — 

"ThK |»eni'il had i^carfe missed [die l>euuty ofj the 
mHideji's eyex, or hrr hair, or the consummate f^pleodiir 
of ber liloom. If any one can paint flickering sunbeamg, 
be can paint abo the Bickering [beauty of] Tlieodo- 
r!ai."t 

Or Ihis earlanil of Rufinuv : — 

"1 send you. liho^loolea, llii- garland, having woven it 
with ray own liaiids of lovely flowors. Tliere is a lily, aud 
a rose-bud, and the dump anemone, and moi.'^c narcii^eus. 
and violet with dark blue eye.-i. Itut do you, enwreathed 
with them, uulenrn pride, for both you and ihe garland 
are in blossom and mudt tade." g 

1' 'E«4i St n'jwaa -rpli-rat roii BnuarTu-. Pliiloalmtas, Lptter 
XXiV. The imiullel jaaaigts niny b« found ill CmiiberianJ's Ob- 
stcrer, Ko. 71, where they were lirat ]>oiuted out. 
t AtJA,^ tSstf iSi-po)Un>it. Bruiick"s Analpctn, II. 502. 
I 'yiapiiapi'Yi)t QteSviKiSot, Bninok, 111. 90. 
S 'AwBtis nal A^ei; lai ei lol 6 ariipantt. Bruiick, II. 394. 
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Wi' tnuBt riTTicmber ihal, Hs Grote liii* well Siiirl, all we 
kiiim uf ilie Greeks ti ro jducIi raved tVoni a wrecked 
vessel i aiiJ while greater and rari-r tliingd are biou^jlit 
on shure, tliu ni^'riad of siiiall an<l cummon tilings art: 
(rfiae. It is iiiily in ilie little poems of ilie Auiliolo^y 
that we unveil, iis in a Pompeian house, ihe familiar 
Bxpecls of (lorneslic life. Tliei'e llic liu^baiiil ailtlrt^ses 
hi4 wife, lliK son liia mittlier; bikI liome li^ibi and simple 
joys are reronW. There we Hiiil [loi'ti-ayed the inlel- 
leel, there the heart, of Ihe Grei-k woman. '■ Meli>?ia8 | 
denies her love, anil yi;t liw boily crits out, a* if ii had 
received a '(iiiver full of arrows; unsteady is her gail, 
unsteady her |iHtiling hrejtth, and hollow are iho sinkings 
of her eyelids." Or, '' I lament for the maiden An- 
lihia, for whom many suitors came to her fallier'^ house, 
throu^jh the itiiiown of her beauty and intelligenee,* 
but de-triielive lute has rolled away thtir hopes Atr 
from all." 

Perhaps noihinp among ihce poem* (rives so naive 
and delicate a isliinpse of Greek maiih'nhood as tlii:^ 
inscription from a votive Dfierin<r in llie temple of Arte- 
mia, whertf brides were wont to offer their childish toyd 
al the approach of their nuptials. It is one of the vast 
DiaES of anonymous poems in the Anthology ; — 

"Timarere, hefin-e her marriage, has offered to Arte- 
mis her lainh'iurint!. and her precious ball, and her net 
that protecieil her lorks, and her doHs and ber dolls' 
dreasL-s. as is lilting for a virgin to a virgin, Limnatis! 
And do ihou, daughter of Latona, place ihy hand over 
thii girl Timareie, and preserve liolily her who is ho!y."t 

Think of tlib open grossness uf English epithalamiums 

■ IIwiiTirot. rirniirt, I. Ml. Tlir (itln'i- |"H'iu, !I. 393. 
+ 2.:fD.i Ti» wjftt^ haiwi. Bruin;k, III. 1/3. 
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dowu iilmo-ii lo ilie pivscm day, and of the smooth senaii- 
Bliiii-j of Frfiicli liteniiiire: and lIii^u (.ttiisiikr ihc vnhn, 
strong sweutnc-^ ut' Uiat prayer for xh'ia diildi.^li bride, — 
" Preserve Lolily licr who h holy." Are liio briduU of 
Trinily Chuivh ^uch nn itd\'unue beyond tlie temjile of 
Ajiemii^ ? 

At any rale, the final result of Greek worship waa 
ihh. Ill ils lemiiles ihe sexe^ stood equid. RoddtssB was 
H6 suUMine its god, priestess ihe peer of priest; there 
was every inHuence lo ennoble a woman's ideal of 
womanhood ^o long as lier worship tnsleil, nnd nothing lo 
discourage litr from ihe most cnnsecititeJ career. In 
Proiesiani Ciirisiian uhiirdies, on llje oher hand, the rep- 
resentations of Deity are all masculine, ihe Mediator tnaa- 
citline, the evjingelisis, the aposllea, the Church fathers, 
all masculim- ; ro are (he ministers nnd the deacons ; even 
the old-lime deawness, sole repi'esenlutive of the nncietit 
priestess, is pone; nnrhing feminine is left but Ilie 
worshippers, and they iiidtied uev feminine, three lo 

The Romnn Catholic Chnrch, with more wtiidom of 

adaptation, hiis kept one goddess from the Greek; and 

the transformed Demeier, wiih her miraculously bom 

child, whicii is now becomu masculine, presides over every 

allar. Softened and beauiilied from ihe eider image, it 

ia siill the same, — the same indeed wiih all the mylho- 

logic moihers, with the Maternal Goildess who sits, with 

a glory ronnd her head and a babe on her bosom, ia 

every Buddhist liouse in China, or with Isis who yet 

nuraes Horns on the monuments of Egypt. As far as 

L hisloi-y i-an lell, this group Hrst appeared in Clirisiian art 

||When used as a symbol, in the Nestorian controversy, by 

1| Cyril, who had spent most of his life in Kgypt. N«a- 
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tnrliis was I'Oiidi-rnned in the fiftli cenliiry, fur ftsserliiig 1 
Aliiiy 1(1 bu llie iiiolliL-r uf the liiiman nalure or Jesu.i, 
uiid not hImj v( the divine ; and it was at thi.-. time tliHt 
llie images of ihe Virgin and Child were muUi|i1ied, Co | 
liixitiiet Hguiiist tlie lieretii; wliti had tlie minority of votea. 
Alier all, Cliri>tiiin riiuaii^m is but ii |)ulim|ide.st, and if 
we go an incli below ilm Muriaee anj'wlien!, there is some 
tlJer Htiietity of GreoL-e oi' Kume. I ivmcmber how 
Ibis fii-st tlrtslied upon me, wlien I siiw, in n |)liotogi'aph 
or ibu Panth.-oii. \hi whole soul nf ilie andent faith in 
Ihe wor.ls. "D.'o: 0|)t: Max", ami Hgnin, wheu in the 
tiri't nommi Cailiolii: |iivcussioii 1 ever fuw, n gi'eat ban- 
ner i-Hiiie flH|)piiig round Ihe windy corner with only IJie 
iiidc-rijitinn " a. P. Q. R." The phrase under wbicli ancient 
Ii4)m« tiubdued the woHil nlill linger' in tlio^e LniTiiwed 
iiiiiiiit-i, and the Churuh tukea its goddess, like itd biinner, 
at second-hand. 

If we set aside its quepn. Ihe Church has added no new 
imag<-. Martyrs are abundant in every fai[h. and saint 
and «ihyl add but a few xoflcr touches lo Ilie antique. 
Mury Mii^jdalenc i.* really the pole nindern ligure, and 
she has not an ideal interfst. but one that is philanihropic 
alone. Her presence in art as^-erls the moilern s[iii'it, 
and pirhiipa marks an era in hir'tury. Fur be it fram me 
to deny iis vaiiie, Yel if we are looking for ihe very 
hi]{he>i, it ciinniit be found in llie fallen; and if we mast 
)o^ either fi-om liie temple, wa can belter spare Ihe sup- 
pliant ihan the goddess. 

And HHve in depicting this altriliute of humility or ron- | 
triiion, modem literature, at least since Pelmreh, FcemB I 
to me singularly warning in grand pictures of ideal /\ 
womanhood. Spender's impersonations, while pure and j 
high, are vague and impalpable. Shakespeare's women 
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Mt-m at be^t far inferior, in compaflj and vari^ly, to 
Sliiikei>|i<^are*-'< irii'ii t ami i^ Ruskin gloriKcs them suli- 
liinely on tlie one m\e, TliHrkerny on the olltcr side pro- 
f(!8.*es lu fiiiil ill llieiii the juslilicaliim of liis own, Goeihe 
\ yn'mts fflrefull}' u few variulit.'.'', nvniHiiig tlie largest nnil 
nublust lypcA. Wlii're among nil lliese ili'lineatinn^ ia 
tliiTe a womau who walka llm enrth like a gorldi-ss? 
Where is ihe U'cewi ptdiilt dta or Himier's IRa -yvMiKuv ? 
Among recent wrilers, Grorge Sand alone iias iJan.'d 
t'ven lo alleni|it fuc^i a tiling; Kite tiies it in Coiisuelo, 
and before the divinity Iihs got her wings full-grown, i^he 
is enveloped, gn-Idi-^s-like, in ihe most bewildering douds. 
I'crlin|is ii is pri-ciselT beeaose ihese liigli ideals were 
so earl}' reudu'd. iliat it is nuw found bard to do mortf 
tban repi-oibire iliein. As no seulprnr i-an prodiire 
more tliim u Girek prolili', so no poet lins yet prmluceil 
nvre llnm a Greek woman. Modern life hns not 
niined lo eli-vale ihe ideiil, lint Ibe nvemge. Common 
intelligence spread more widely, swe<-lnes3 and pririiy 
protected, more re^peet for tlie I nimblest wooian as 
woman, le^ failh in the sibyl and the HHint, — this is 
modern life. 

In llie Mid.l!e Affei therr wt-re piimp^es of a new 
crention. Ku]diiiel |iiiinreil, Dunie simg. eomi'lliing that 
promised more tinm Greece gave ; but it c:ime to noth- 
ing. Sujiei-stition was in the way; Ibe new woman did 
not get herself disentangled frnm n false mylholojry and 
nn unnatural nscelinsm, and was never fairly liom. Art 
could not join whwt God bad ptH asunder; the m»id' 
moilier wiis after all nn imnge lew nolile tban maid or 
tnother separately. That palb ia do^ed; I rejoice that 
we can have no more Sladonnas; we Imve I'om*^ back to 
are safe beneath its eternal laws. Tbere is 
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9 Stretch out tbat way, 



no fear for the future! eleniiiie 
nnd only centuries the other. 

That wonderful old mythology is gone ; that great race 
ehed it, liglilly as leaves in nuiumn, and went its wuy. 
Thefe nnmes of Hera and Aphroilite are but autumn 
leaves which I have enughl in my hands, to show the red 
lints that slill linpier on their surface; tliey have lasted 
long, but who knows how Foon ihej- will be faded and 
forpoili-n? Yet nottHl the wor]d is rjcji^enciiigh to Imvu^ 
n rac e more ideal than (he Greeks will there be another, 
Imrvest of anything so beautiful to llie imaf;inalioil._ 
Nature is the same : the .'^oil .if Aitica was as barren n-i 
ihat of Massaelui^etls. The life of man has grown more 
praiTieal, more judicious, more sensitive to wmii>r, more 
comprehensive in sympiilhy: common sense has bi'en [he 
gainer, so has common viriue ; it is only llie iiteal that 
hn-i grown tame. 

We are layinc the foundations of a grnmler leniple, I 
Irust, Than any of which the Gri-ek^i ever dreamed, and 
we toil among the dust and rubbish, wsiling for the god- 
dess and the ahrine. Nothing shall drive mo from the 
belief Lh at the rgjs. arising in America, amid all our fri- 
voliiies, n type of virgin womanhood, new in hisiory, 
undescribed in Jiction, from which lliere may^ proceed, in 
generations yet to come, a priesthood more tender, a 
majesty more pure and giand, than anything which poet 
ever s ang or temple enrhruned. Through teara and 
smiles, through the blessed carc.'i liint have trained the 
heart of womanhood in all ages, but alio through a cul- 
ture suHi as no other age has offered, ihrough Ihe exer- 
cise of rights never before conceded, of duties never yet 
imposed, will this heiwc sisterhood he reared. Joining 
Ihe unforgotlen visions of Greek sublimity with thi; 

13 • 
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meeker graces of Cliristiun tradition, lliere may yet be 
nobk'i|form», that shall eclipse thoje " fair humaniiies of 
olil reHgion " i a<i, when cltiMic »reliiteftur« hiid i-uached 
]H'rfe<:lion, tltere I'Oae llie Gutljic, aoil uiiidu llit; tireck 
»eera void. 



NoTR. — Tlte Paris Rtvm BritantiiqHe of October, 18GS. 
ponloineil a tranglation of Uiis eBsay, under the title of Lra 
ifeWw Greeqnet^ in ivhich occurred some amusing varia- 
tiiiri*. For instance, tho milB satire oF the sentence, " Their 
piienJogies have, been discussed, aa if they lived in Boston 
or Pliiladelphitt," underwent this Europi-an adaptnlion: — 
" Ltur •/Bnealif/K n c'ftf liiifilie eomme eelU de* niibtfs dooiw 
de tanoci^tnodrrne «n Angletent ei en Fntiiei! jivarraU [£tn 
dant un ml^/t /(c'raMij[><*-" 
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THE voyager in tlie iEgt-an Sen, who liHs growo 
weary of ihe previiiling barrenness nf the Grenan 
IMes, finils at length, when in sight of Lealjos, snmfUitiig 
tliat I'ulflls his dreums of bcauly. The villiige of Miiy- 
Itine, whieh now gives its name to tlie inland, is bin'lt 
upon a nx'ky promoniory, with a harbor on either hand. 
Behind it ttiere are m([\y wooded hilU, swdling to meet 
the abrupt bases of the lofiier mountains. These hilla 
are elollied in one dense forept of silvery olive and darker 
pomegranate, and aa you ascend their paths, the myrtle, 
covered with delicate white blossom?, and eshaling a 
Bweet perfume, forms a com 
The upper mounlfun hsigh 
their ravinPB are dyed erii 
From the summits of their ] 
upon the pale distances of Asii 

calm ^gean, intensely bine, amid whii-h the island r 
oa if inlaid in Irtpit fazuli. 

This deraying Turkish village of Milylene marks the | 
site of what was twenty-five centuries ago, one of the ' 
great centres of Gn-ek civilizulion. The cily then ' 
covered the whole breaJih of the [luniii^ula, and the I 
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gntnil eanHl, llml ^epnrntcd il from the mainlnnd, wnv 
;swi by bridgL's of while uurble. The great Itieativ 
of Milylene was such a maalerpiect! of nrcbi lecture, thnt 
till- Rumun Pomppy wiaheil to copy it in ibu mfii'opolls 
worlii. TliB city waa clashed by !Ionice with 
KliiMltB, Ejihesiis, hikI Corinlh. Yet t»ieb of those pbit-ea 
viK now remembi-t- a^ famous in itst-lf, while we tbink of' 
Lesbos only a» [bu bume of Sappbo. 

It was in the ciiy of Hilylene that nbc lived an<l' 
laiigbt and sung. But to ftni lier blrthphice you must 
traverse neiirty iho lengtli of the i^laDlI, till ytiu i-ome ta 
Eresu or Ere»u^, a yi-t smHiler village, and Greek irslead'l 
of Turkish. To rfuili il you must pi-ii<-trale aromalio 
pine fon-itlD, wlit^ri? ihe, d<-i'v lurk, and must ascend 
mountain palbfi Ilk'- rw-ky laddei's, where iho mule alone' 
eun climb. Bui as yim npiiiiiwh tbu village, yon tinAi 
^atural beauty all anHmd ynu ; though tliK .^olinn lyrie'^ 
music is heard no moi'e, yet ibe hillsides eehowilh aheep- 
bulla and with the slieplierds' cries. Among the villagers 
i-e simple and hospitable than el;«- 
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are permitted to i-hare the meals of their husbands, 
contrary to llii^ usual practice of rural Greece; and as a 
coniiiensation, they make for Ihcir jiujihand- such admira- 
ble lireiid, that ii lias prr^served its re|aitiilion for two 
thousand jejirs. Tlie old Greek pnet Arcli<-fl'ratus, who 
wrote n work on the art of cookery, said that if the goda 
were to eat hi-ead, ibey would send Hermes to EreMis to 
buy it ; and the only modern Iravellcr, so far as I know. 




illage, reports tlie same excellent 

It was among the^e we I1<1 rained women tliat the mo.'-t 
eminent poetess of ilie woi'ld v/oi liorn. Ltt ua now turn 
and look ujion liei' in her later abode of Miiylene ; either 
! garden of orange and inyrlie, sueh a^ once 
xkirled the city, or in lliut mui'ble liunse which i-lie called 
the dwelling of the Muse^.f L<;C us call around her, in 
fancj', the maiden^) w4io have come from diilerenC parta 
of Greece to leHrii of litr. Anuctoria is here fram Miletus, 
Ennica from SalainiA, Gongyla from Culophon, and 
olhei's from Pamphyliu and the isle of Telos. Erinna 
and Damophyln study together the complex Sapphie 
melres Atthis learns how In strike the harp witli the 
pleclron, Sitppho'^ invention ; Mnasidica embroiders a 
sacred robe tor the li'mple. The teaeher meanwhile cor- 
rects the measures of one. the notes of anoi her, the alitchea 
of a third, (hen summons ull from their work to rehearse 
together some sacred chorus or temple ritual ; then stops 
to read a verse of her own, or — must 1 say it? — to 
denounce a rival preceptress. For if llic too-lasi-inating 
Andromeda has beguiled away some favorite pupil to one 
of those rival feminine academies that not only exist in 
Leahofl, but have spread as far as illiterate Sparia, then 
Sappho ma; at least wish lo remark that Andromeda 
does Dot know how to dress herself. " And what woman 
ever charmed thy mind," she says lo the vacillating pupil, 
"who wore a vulgar and tasteless dress, or did not know 
how to draw her garments close about lier ankles?" 

Out of a long list of Greek poeterses there wei-e seven 
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wotDon who weru, us a piH-ni iti llie Gruiik Anthology 
wya, "divinely tongueJ" or ''siioki! like ginU."* Of 
these RHp|iho vins llie tulmitteil (;iiief. Among tite 
Greeks "llie poet" meant llmiu-r, and "ihe poetess" 
tM^oatly designalud her. "There flourished in ihose daji<," 
(laid Hirabo, wriiin;^ a little before our era, ** Siippho, a 
woDdruiiBerealuri.'; lor we know not any womon to have 
appeared, wiihiii rBiordeil lime, who was in Ihe least 
to be ciimpaivd with liei- in respect lo poesj'." 

The dated of her hrrih unil death are alik« uncertain, 
but i^he lived somewhere belweeu the years C28 and hli 
B. C. : thus Houi-ishin<i; three or four cenlurie^A afier Ho- 
mer, and less than two centuries before Periclet". Her 
father's name is rariously given, and we can only ho[ie, 
iu cliarily, thul it was not Scumaiidronimus, We have 
no better authority than that of Ovid for saying thttt he 
died when his daughter wa.« six years old. Her mother's 
name was Cleis, and Snppho had a daugliier of the same 
name. The liu>hand of the poetess was probubly named 
Cercolu!!, and tliere is a faint suspicion thai he was a man 
of property. It is BUjijiosed that she beciime early a 
widow, and won most of her poeiie fame while in that 
conditiim. She hiid at lea^t two brothers : one being 
Jjariehm:, wlioin she praises for bis grncefnl demeanor ai 
cup-bearer in the public banquets, — an office which be- 
longed only lo beautiful youths of noble birth ; the other 
was Chamxu!', whom Sappho had occasion lo reproaeh, 
according to Heiodotiis.f for buying and marrying a 
elavu of disreputable iintecedents. 

Of the act uel events of Sapplio'f life almo^-t nothing is 
known, except that she once bad to flee lor sufety from 
Brum^k, It. 114. 
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Cesboa to Sidly, perliops lo escape the politital persecu- 
tions that prevailed in the i?=lanU. It is not neeeB.-iarj ti) 
BEsnme that siie had reached an advanced ngc when eito 
spoke of herself as "cme of [he elders"* inn^miieh as 
people are quite as likely lo u^ that term of mild self- 
reproach while young enough for somebody to conlradiet 
them. It is hard to aacerraio whether she po^essed beauiy 
even in her prime. Tradition represents her as having 
been ' little and dai-k," but tradition describes Gleopntnt 
in the same way ; and we should dearly lose much from 
history by ignoring all the execution done by small bru- 
nettes. The Greek Anihology deacrihes her as " tho 
pride of the lovely-haired Lesbians"; Plato calls her 
" the beautiful Sapplio " of " the fair Sappho," t — as you 
please to rendi-r llie phrat^e more or less ardently, — and 
Plutarch and Athenatus Uiie similar epitbets. But wlien 
Professor Fcllon finds evidence of her charms in her 
portraits on the Lesbian coins, as en^aved by Wolf, 
I must think that he is loo easily pleased with the outside 
of the lady's head, however it may hare been with thu 
inside. 

The most interesting tnlelleclual fact in Sappho's lifa 
was doubtless her relation to iter great townsman Alca^us. 
These two will always be united in fame as llie joint 
founders of the lyric poetry of Greece, and therefore of 
the world. Anacreon was a child, or perhaps unburn, 
when they died; and Pindar was a pupil of women who 
seem to have been Sappbo's imitalorj', Myrtis and 
Corinna. The Latin poets Horace and Catullus, five 
or six centuries after, drew avowedly from those ^Koliaii 

Phccilr. 24. Homer celebrates the beau- 
a in his duy. Iliad, IX. 129, 271. 
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mndt'la, lo wliom nearlj all llieir metri-s hiive been tract 
liiK^k. liunice wrote of Al>-tbue : "The Lc-bian poet 
sang or war amid lite itiij of ariiii', or when lie liail liouiid 
the i^lom:i-l(«»eil sliip to the mninl I'liore, he fiang of fiftc- 
chus, aod ibe Musics, of Venus and ibe bo^ wLo cling:< 
forever by lier side, and of Lyeus, lieautiful with hia blaek 
hair and black eye^."* But the iiHinc of llie Greek singer 
ifl still better [irenerTed to Anglo-Saxons ihrougii an imi- 
tation n( n single friigmenl by Sir William Jones, — tlie 
I noble jioem Leginnitig " Whut constitutes a i^lale?" It 
ia worth while to remember ihut we owe these iiiie lines 
to the lover of Siipplio. And indeed the poeme of Al- 
ocua, so fur as they remain, shnw much of the grace and 
eleganee of Homo^, joined with a fur more heroic lone, 
nis life was i^pent amid political (convulsions, in wliieh he 
was prominent, and, in spite of Ida tine verses, it is riia- 
peuted. from the evidenee remaining, that he was a giHxl 
deal of a fop and not much uf a iM>ldier ; and it is perliiipg 
as well that the lady did not smile upon him, even invei'se. 
Their loves rest, after all, rather on tradition tlian on 
direct evidence ; for there remain to us only two verses 
which Alcieiis addressed to Sappho. The one is a com- 
pliment, the other an apology. The compliment is found 
in one graceful line, whicli i» perhaps her best descrip- 
tion : — 

" Violet-crowned, pnre, sweelly Bmiling Snppho." 

The freshness of those violets, the charm of that smile, the 
assurance of that purity, all rest upon this one line, and 
securely rest. If every lover, having thus said in three 
epithets the whole siory alwiit his mistress, woidd be con- 
tent to retire into oblivion, and arid no more, what a com- 

• Carnj, 1. 32, 5. 
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fort it would be ! Alcxus uiilnippily went one plimse 
furlhi^r, aail therefore goe^ down ti> future iigcit, not only 
83 an anient lover, but as ao unsucceitsful one. I''or 
Arisiorle, in liU " Rheloj-ii;," ■ recorfs that tliii' [loet oiico /J; 
Addressed Sappho as follows: — 

" I wieb lo spcnk, but thnme reslmiiu my tnngne." 

Now ihi* apology mity have had tlie simpiest jioaaible oc- 
casion. Alncu;) may have undtrtaken to amend n veri-tt 
of Siippho'rt and havi,' spoiled it ; or lie may have lin-iik- 
fasted in the ^'unlen, with her anil hi^r tnaiili-nt>, and imty 
have spilled some honey from Myracilus on n i-riuison- 
bordereil veil fiom Eresii". Bui it u iveortted hy Ai'in- 
Inile that the viule[ -crowned rhuii HiiBwere<l: "If thy 
wiglieei w>^re fair and noble, nnil thy ton^U deaiyiieil nut 
to utter what is bssf. ahami; wnuld mtt doud ihiiie eyex. 
hut (hou wouMai frei'ly >>|)eiik ihy ju-i desires." NtiviT 
was reproof more exquisitely uttered than U tliie in lite 
Greek ; anil if we Ltke it for sei'ious, as we pritlMhly 
sltoulJ. there is all tlit iligniiy of wonmnbood in the nj* 
ply, so ihnr Sappho roineii well out of llie iliulngue, how- 
ever )i may be wiib her wooi-r. Itut if. as h alho ]>ob- 
Bible, the occasion was but Irivinl, it is rather n>freshing 
lo fiiid these gifted lovers, in ihe very morning oroivilixii- 
lion, simply rehearsing' just the dialogue ihat ifooi on be- 
tween every village sehool-jrirl anil her iiwkwm-d Kwain, 
irheti he falters and " fears 10 speak," and saya Hnnlly [ho 
wrong thing, and slie bliiahingly answers, "I iliuuld IJiink 
you would be ashamed." 

But whether the ailmiratirin nf Aleieii'' wag more or 
lesB ardent, it cer'aiidy was not [x'Ciiliar to him. Thi'in 
were hardly any limits to the enlliu.-iasm Imhitiially ex- 
* Canii. 1. 0, 
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]irc8t>ccl in ancient limits Tor ilic poctty of -Sapplio. In 
resjiect to the abundance of luurels, she skinUs unap- 
pltuehiid among women, fv en lo llie present cliiy, ^liim 
preeerves the iradiliuii tliat tlie recitiiiioii rf one of her 
poemd to atfected titu grt-at lawgiver KuKiii. ihnt he ex- 
pressed the tviali lliut lie nil<i;lit not die till lit: liiul learued 
it by heart. Plalo called lier llie ti-nlh Muse. Otheid de- 
fcribeil her as uniting in beri^eir the qualities ol' Muse nnd 
Aplirodiie ; uiid others upjiii a^ the joint fosterH-hild of 
Aphrodite. Cupid, and the Graces. Grammarians lectured 
on her poems and wi'ote essays on hei- metres ; and her 
image appeared on at least six different coins of hernalivu 
hmd. And it has generally been admitted by modem i-ril- 
ies that " the loss of her (MjetuB i.-i the greale.it over whii'Ii 
wr hiive to miturn in the whole range of Greek literature, 
at least of the imaginative species." 

Now why is it that, in case of a woman llius famous, 
some cloud of reproaeh lias alwiiys mingled with the in- 
cense ? Ill part, pe^hap^, beuiuse she was a woman, and 
thus subject to harsher critieism in coarse periods of the 
world's (mreer. More, no doubt, becauiie she stood in a 
transition period of history, and, in a conte>t between two 
social system'', represented an unsucce^ful effort to com- 
bine the miritri of both. In the Homeric period the posi- 
tion of llie Greek woman was simple and free. In the 
Iliad and Odyssey she is always treated with I'espect; un- 
1 likumost of the great poems of modem Europe, they do not 
'coniain an indelieatu line. But with the advancing cul- 
ture of the Ionian colonies, represented by Athens, there 
ineviiiihly arose the question, what to do with the women. 
Should they be admitted to share this culture, or be ex- 
cluded ? Athens, under the influence of Asiatic models, 
decided to exclude them. Sparta and the Dorian colonies, 
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■lude rlie cnlture. It 
R8 Li-slios, Ihiit nnder- 



on the other hand, prefi-rred ic 

iH only the Julian polonit^a, b 
toiik to admit llie t-ulture and llie woiiitn iil^. Nnwtiere 
women ociMipy wliit Wf sh'>uld ca'l u 
mudern position. Tlie alti^mpt wa'4 preiiuiiuit, und the 
reputation of Le>hos was iTuahed in ihe process. 

Among the Joiiiiins of Asin, aceoniing to HerodolUfl, 
the wife did not sliui-e the tattle ol* iier huabund; she 
dared not call liim by his name, htit nddreesL-d him with 
the title ol" Lord"; and ilii.s wu^ liurdlyan eKyggeraiion 
of the twdal habit:^ of Athen:< itself. But among the Do- 
rians of Sparta, and probably among the ^olians as well. 
the liuiihand railed hia wife " miairess," not in suliBervicnrj, 
bol iirter (lie English piiasant fashion; Spartan inmhera 
preserved a power ovir their adult sons such as was no- 
where eUe seen ; (be dignity of muidenhood was cele- 
lirattMi in pnhlic aongs, called ■' Parllii-fita," which were 
peculiar to Hparta ; and the wnmen Iiiuk so free a part 
in th(i conversation, that Snerati-s, in a hnlF-sarcaslic 
pHssaga in the " Protapioms," romparts llicir quipkness 
of wit to that of the men.' The Sparttin women, in 
BJiort, were free, thi'icfb ignorant, and this freedom the 
Athenians ihougbt bail enough. But when the Jl^linn^ 
of LesboB carried the equiility ii step further, and to fri«- 
dom addi;d culture, the Allieninns found it intolerable. 
iSudi an innovation was eouivalent tn setting up the 
Protestiint theory of woman's position as against the 
Roman Catholic, or the Eiielish ajsiinst the French. 
I It id perhaps fortunate for historic justice that we liave 

• Tlie beat authority in regari! to the Spartnn women ia K. 0. 
Mailer's "Doiier," Biiuli IV. c. iv., also Book V. c.viii. g5(Eng. 
tr. VoL II. pp. 290-300; also p, 311), For his view of tlie women 
of LesboB, see his "Liteiutare of Gchicb" (Eng. Iv.), c. xiii. 
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Golkcled round her a cla^ of younj; |iu|<il!i for 
bO rnudi the worse. He <!i>uid no more imagi 
t'ere nee between .Sappho an<l Aspiisiu, iliiin foiilda French- 
man heiween Manriret Fuller and Gen'gn Sand. To 
claim any high moral stAnilard, in eiiiier ca-se, would 
merely alrengilu'ii ihe iiidii-tinenl by ihe additional count 
of hypocri-y. Bi-ii.T Aspa^ia than a learned ivoiiian who I 
Iiad llie effrontery In sel up for ihedomesliu virtues. The \ 
stories that thus gradually came to he told aliuut Sappho 
in later years — scandal at longer and longer range — 
were simply inevitable, from the point of view of Athens. 
If Arislophanes f^pared neither Suerates nor Euripides, 
."pare Sapplm? 
is cotniu authiira of (hat hixuriius 
\n» of literature, made the most of 
^, Amphis Aiitiphanes, Diphilua, 
wrote farecB bearing the name of 
■ellent repute, eo far ae ap- 
pean^, two centuries before. With what utter reckless- 
ness they did tin 



why should hi-i s 

Therefore ihe reckle 
city, tho^e Pre-Boheiui 
their game. Ameipsii 
£phippusTJmocles.all 
a woman who had died in 

i before. With what utter r 
work is aliown by their 



lovers Arcliiloi-lnis, who died before she wa« boru. and 
HipiHinax, who was horn after she died. Then came, in 
later literature, tbc Roman Ovid, who had learned from 
liceutious princesses to regard womanly virtue as only a 
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stories — was the atlernpt tnudu by Voltaire to pollute, 
tlirough twenty-one buokx of uii epic poem, the stainle^ 
fume of his own virgin countrywomiiii, Joan of Arc. In 
that work he revels in a aerie.-' of inipuriiies eo loathfome 
that the wor.it of tliem are omitted from the common eJi- 
liunn, and only lurk in iippfndices, here and there, an 
if even the Ahameless printing-prease.f of Paris were 
ikr<liuined of them. Suppose, now, that llie art of printing 
hail i-emnineJ undiscoveL-ed, thiit uU contemporary memo- 
rials of this maiden Itad vanished, and posterity had jhh- 
eessed no record of her except Voltsire's " Pucelle." In 
place of that heroic image there would have remained to 
ns only a monster of profligacy, imlesa some possible 
Wr^lcker hud appeared, lung centuries after, to right 
the wrong. 

The I'emai'kable essay of Weleker.t fi^m which all 
modern eftimutes of S<ippho date, was tirsi pulili^hod in 

' TaUan, Adv. Gnema, c. 33. Ovid, Heroiil., XV. 01-70. 
+ " Sapiiho von .'iiieiii hifmirheiideii Vnriirtlieil lieireit," Wi'kk- 
«f, El'.«ini! Suhriftun, U. SO. Sev bImj liis "tiapphu," a review uf 



1816, under the title, " Sap [iho Tindiouled fnim u pre- 
vailing Prejiidioo." 
power of a s!<i<i;lu 
vprdii:! of srlioliirs, 
uf it : '' The letiile 
beea ri'suui^tl, by <. 
crilicj^m, from tlie 
hud luborud for so 



rkttbk itisIaiii.-<; uf the 
ixliuiisilvK inveBiigHliun to cliuiige ifae 
Bisliu)) Tliirlwiill, fur instance, r-uye 
■llei^8 of iSnpiilio, whose char«iter bus 
ne of ihe buppiedt etforld of mudem 
unmerited rL'jiruucb under whieh JE 
many centuries, a|>jn-ari to linve beeii 



110 less pure than gluwing." And Filtuii, wliu U usually 
not mrire inclined than becomea a man and a professor to 
put u high estimate on literary women. dwlHi'^s of hur 
that "she has slmred the fortunei of othera of lier sex, 
cndowi.ll like her with Gcrs richest gifts of intellect and 
lieurt, who have been the viclims of ninur-elesB calumny 
for BSdertiiig ihc pi'crogntivea of genius and daring iii 
compete with men in the airugijle fur fume arid glory." 
Indeed, I know of no writer since Weleki-r who hae 
seriously alterii|>ted to impugn his u<iiic1u>ion8, except 
Colonel Mure, an Edinburgh iidvoculc, wliosc onslaujclit 
upon Sappho ii so vehcmi^^nt that Felton compares it ta 
that of John Knox on Mary Stmirt. and Huds in it proof 
of a conatitutiotial hosiilily between Scutcli Presbyterians 
and 1 land some women. 

BuL Mure'd Hchular.->hip is not high, when tried by tli« 
Gtirman etandard, whatever it may be according to the 
Kngli-h or American. H.s book in alio rtimewhat viti- 
iilcd in this reiipect by being obviou4y wi'iiten under a 
theory, namely, llmt love, as ii thtuie tor poetry, is a 
raiher low and debasing lliing ; timt the subordinate part 
it plays in Homer is one reason why Homer is great ; 

Nniu's filitioH of h»rmorkH, first puWishol in 1828 (K. R., I. 110), 
mill ''Siipjiho uiul Pliuati," {luhlktied ia 1863, u rL-vii'w of ilure 
nnd TlH'odor Kock {K. S., V. 1 
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ailj that the decline of literature begnn wiih lyric poetry. 
j " A reaiJv subjei'iion." he aiys, *■ lo ihe fascinations nf the 

inleriar oi'ili^r of iheir gpCL'ies cud hardly be a solid ba.-'id 
I of renown for kings or lieroes." Sucli a critic could hardly 

he expecied lo look wiih fsTor upon one who not only 
' cliOiie an inlerior order of ihemea, but had ihe lenierity lo 

I helong to an infei'ior order herself. 

' Apart fi'om this I ani unable lo Rce that thU writer 

I brin;;s forwiird anything lo disturb ihe venlict of abler 

I Bchohirs. He does not indeed claim lo produce any 

I direct evidi;nce of hla propo*ili<in ih^it S ipi>ho was a cor- 

rupt woman, and her .■^cliool ut h'-nUa-i a iiiirseiy of sina ; 
but he seek§ to show ifiii indiivctly, through a mitiute 
criticism of her writings. Into ibis he cjirrics, I iv;rn!t to 
aay, an es^entiiil conr-tiness of mind, like ihat of Vultiiire, 
whicli dtljghld to torture the most innocent phrusea till 
they yield a double meanitjg. He reads these grauuful 
fragments as thij sailord in e-ome forecastle iniglit rc^ud 
Juliei's soliloquies, or aa a criminal lawyer read^ in court 
the leitura of some warm-hcai-ted woman ; the shame lying 
not in [he word.", but in the tongue. The manuer in which 
be gloats over the scattered limb's of a wedding song, for 
instance, weaving together the phrases and supplying Iho 
iunuondoes, is enough to rule him out of Ihe c1iib« of pure- 
mindfd men. But besides thij quality of conraonesa. ho 
shows a serious want of candor. For though he admits 
that SappholirsiintroducL'd into literature (in her Epitha- 
lamia) a dramatic movement, yet he never gives her the 
beneflt of this dramatic fittiliido except where it suits his 
own argument. It i« as if one were to cite Browning into 
court nnd undorlake lo eoiiviet him, on his own confession, 
of sh&ring every mental condition he deHcri1)es. 

What, then, was lliia Lesbian school that assenibled 
14 
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arouixl Snpitliu? Mure pn)niiiince» it to liuv<^ been S 
school of vice. Tlic Gi-rni»ti {irofessors fee in it a auhool 
of scit-nce. Profi^SHor Ft;iton iliiiitca iltHt it may liave re- 
eeinblt;d lh<^ Couiltt ol' Lave in llie MiiliUu Ages. But r 
more reasoiiaUle pHritll<;1, nfnivr hamf. must <weur to the 
tnindd of tlio-e of ua who rememhi-r Margiret Kulk-r and 
her cU-'se^ 11' Sa|ipli<>, in addition to ttll that (he Ameri- 
can guve her pupil!!, nnderrnok the duty of in:<l miction in 
lliH most dilli -iilr music, the rooai complex metres, aiid llie 
profoundeat ivliginus riles, then stie had on her hand^ quite 
too much work in t>e exclusively a rroulmdouraragnrante 
or a einner. Anil if such ardent atiachmenis iis Mar^ret 
Fuller inspired nionng her own sex were habitually ex- 
presKed hy Siip|iho'd maiden lover.-', in the lan^age of 
Lesbos instead of Boston, we can ensily c»n''eive of senli- 
mftnlnl ardors ivhic-h Attic eomediaiis would find ludicrooa 
and Si^otch advocatr's notliing \esa than n scandal. 

Fortunately we can come within six ceniuries of the real 
Jjcsbiaii society in the rBporia of Maximu!; Tyr iua,^ whom 
Felton strangely calld " a tedioua writer of the time of the 
Antonini's," liut who ceenis to me often *lo rival EpicIetUB 
and Phitarch in eloqueuco and noblene«t of tone. In hid 
eighth di^criuf ion he drawa a ]iiirallel between the in- 
struction given tiy Socrates to men and that alTorded by 
Siippho to women. " Each," Im says, "appears to me to 
deal with the ftunc kinil of love, ihe one a< subsisting 
among malfs, the orher among females." '■Whiit Alcibi- 
ades and Chiirmides nnd Phicilnis are with Socrates, 
that Gyrinnu and Atthi« and Aniictot-ia are with the 
Lesbian, And what tUiaa rivals Prodicus, Gurgias, 
Tlinksymaubna, and Protagoras are to Socrates, that 
Gorgo and Andrnmerla are to Sippho. At one time she 
reproves, Ht another she confulua these, and addresses 
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tliem in the same ironical lana^ua^re with Socrates." 
Then he draws parallels between the writings of the two. 
'' Diotima says to Socrates that love flourishes in abun- 
dance, but dies in want. Sappho conveys the same mean- 
ing when she calls love ' sweetly bitter ' and ' a painful 
gift.' Socrates calls love ' a sophist,' Sappho ' a ringlet 
of words.' Socrates says that he is agitated with Bac- 
chic fury through the love of Phcedrus; but she that 
'love shakes her mind as the wind when it falls on moun- 
tain-oaks.* Socrates reproves Xantippe when she laments 
that he must die, and Sappho writes to her daughter, 
* Giief is not lawful in the residence of the Muse, nor 
di)es it become u>.' " 

Thus far Maximus Tvrius. But that a high intellect- 
ual standard prevailed in lliis academy of Sappho's may 
be inferred from a fragment of her verse, in which she 
utters her disappointment over an uncultivated woman, 
whom she had, perhaps, tried in vain to influence. This 
imaginary epitaph warns this pupil that she is in danger 
of being forgotten through forgetfulness of those Pierian 
roses which are the Muses' symbol. This version retains 
the brevity of the original lines, and though rhymed, 
is literal, except that it changes the second person to the 
third : — 

Dying she reposes ; 

Oblivion grasps her now; 

Since never Pierian roses 

Were wreathed round her empty brow; 

She goeth unwept and lonely 

To Hades' duskv homes, 

And bodiless shadows onlv 

Bid her welcome as she comes. 

To show how differently Sappho lamented her favor- 
ites, I give Elton's version of another epitaph on a 
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maidea, wliom ^ nqr fiuM^ Ijb^j^ nribed for oie gmret 
while h» eompmaidm tfenur dieir tresses mt&aoA hbr^ lluil' 
sboiethh^ <rf theoiselyes nuif be eatonbed w^ ' 

«Tiib ditrt WjM ttouV «« ii* Mctot boor 
• 81w Itat fai PiotsffplMVgbfln^ bovwri 

fiv^ witli aiuurp itael liitlr losks, tiM itrawiBMits fat tbe dasd.** 

These tie mAytrngtoieii^ihia^^i i^ 
poem thai nmimiBS to i» ftom fiepphot, I sheU T^Bliire on 
11 tfBiu^bticn, which cea dbim ealy to he tokniblj literel, 
end to keepy io some di^gieei to iher Sapphk metres , Tet 
I am cbemd bjr th^ masaadk of aiA old gmmmariaa, 
Demetrius Phalereiis» that '^Sappho's wholo peetiy is so 
pisrfeetly mosidal and harmoDkHM^ that evea the hmhost 
Yoioe i» aioet awkward ledtal eaa hardlj i^eader hya^ 
pleashig to ^* ear.^ . Let as hope thi^ the Ifaees wmf 
esEtODdaooie sudi graces ofoa to ft tnmriatioa. 

HYMN TO APHRODITE. 

Beautiful-throned, immortal Aphrodite ! 
Daughter of Zeus, beguiler, I implore thee, 
Weigh me not down with weariness and anguish, 

thou most holy ! 

Come to me now ! if ever thou in kindness 
Hearkenedst my words, — and often hast thou hearkened. 
Heeding, and coming from the mansions golden 
Ofthy great Father, 

Yoking thy chariot, borne by thy most lovely 
Consecrated birds, with dusky-tinted pinions, 
Waving swifb wings from utmost heights of heaven 
Through the mid-ether: 

Swiftly they vanished ; leaving thee, goddess. 
Smiling, with face immortal in its beauty, 
Asking what I suffered, and why in utter longing 

1 had dared call thee ; 



Asking what I s 
Wildend in bn 
Alas, for wlioin ' 



. tbas bopelssB Id desiring, 
I ipreaiiiiig nobi or pncfi'in 
iaidsl Uma, "Who luu hiirmed lliee? 



"Though now he files, erelong he shnli panne thee; 
Fearing thv giftH, lie loo in tnm Ehnll tring them ; 
Loveless to-day, to-morrow ho ehall woo thee, 
Tboogh thou sliouttlAt sparn hitn." 



Thus seek ir 



holy Aphiodito t 

. give me ull I ask for, 

I thine shnll be the gloiy. 



Gifrsatthy hsnri; and I 
Sacred protector! 

It is Bufe to Eay ibat there is not a lyrical poem in 
Greek lileralure, nor in any other, which has, by its 
artistic structure, inspired more entliusiu?tn than this, 
la it autobiographical ? The German critics, true to 
their national instincts, hint that she may have viitten 
Bome of her verses in her cliHracter of pedagogue, as ex- 
ercises in different forraa of Terse. It is as if Sbake- 
Bpeare had written his sonnet, '* Sliall I compnre ihee to 
a sammer's day?" only to show young Souibamptoa 
wliere the rhymes came in. Still more difficult is it 
to determine the same question — autobiographical or 
dramatic ? — in case of the fragment nest in length 
to this poem. It has been well ingrafted into Engli'^h 
literature through the trau:jlation of Ambrose Philips, an 
follows : — 

"TO A BELOVED WOMAN. 
" Blest ns the immortal gods la lie, 
Tha youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears ntid sees thee, all the whlb, 
BolUy epeak and sweetly smile. 




" My bofom glowed ; tlio (nbtiip ll nf 

Run qoick through all my Titnl t'niiue; 

Ou iDj dko Djes H iJflrkness huugj 

My eon vrilh )iollow manniirs rung. 
" WlCli dewy damps my limbi were chiUod; 

Kj blood wi'h geutle liomxa thriUed; 

My fpoblo polae fargat to plaj ; 

I fainted, gnnk, nnd died away." 

The translation would give the impression that this is 
a complete poem ; but it is not. A fragmeoi of the next 
versa brings some reviynl from this deapprale condition, 
but wliat «xit is titiallj provided does not itppear. The 
exiatiug lines are preserved bj Longinus in the eiglifh 
chapter of his famous book, " On the Sublime " ; and his 
commentary is almust ae impaasioned as the poem. " Is 
it not wonderful how she oills Rt onoo on soul, bmiy, ear.a, 
tongue, eyes, color, — as on so many separate deaths, — 
and how in sel f- con trad ici ion and simultuneously she 
freezes, she glows, she raves, she returns to i-eaaon, pim is 
lerrilied, she is at the brink of death? It is not a single 
passion that shn exhibits, but a whole congress of pas- 
sions." The pot^m (bus described, while its grammatical 
formations show it to have been addressed by a woman 
to a woman, is quire as likely to have been dramatic as 
autobiographical in its motive. It became so famous, at 
any rate, as a diagnosis of passion, that a Greek physi- 
cian is said to have " copied it bodily into his book, 
and to have regulated his prescriptions accordingly." 

All that remains to us of Sappho, beside-f, is a chaos of 
short fragments, which have been aiisiduously collected 
and edited by Wolf, Blomfield, Neue, and others. Among 
the spirited translations by our own poet Percival, there 
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are several of these fragments ; one of which I quote for 
its exceeding grace, though it consists of only two 
lines : — 

** Sweet mother, I can weave the web no more; 
So much I love tUe youth, so much 1 lingeriu^ love." 

But this last adjective, so effective to the ear, is, after all, 
an interpolation. It should be: — 

So much I love the youth, by Aphrodie^s charm, 

Pen'ival also translates one striking fragment whose 
few short lines seem to toll like a bell, mourning the 
dreariness of a forgotten tryst, on which the moon and 
stars look down. I should render it thus: — 

The moon is down; 

And 1 *ve watched the dying 

Of the Pleiades; 

'T is the middle night, 

The hour glides by. 

And alone I 'm sighing. 

Percival puts it in blank verse, more smoothly : — 

** The moon is set; the Pleiades are gone; 
*T is the midnoon of night; the hour is by, 
And yet I watch alone." 

There are some little fragments of verse addressed by 
Sappho to the evening star, which are supposed to have 
suggested the celebrated lines of Byron ; she says, — 

Hesperus, 'hou brinj^est all thinps. 

Thou bringest wine, thou bringcst [home] the goat, 

To the mother thou bringest the child. 

Again she says, with a touch of higher imagination, — 

Hesperus, bringing home all that the light-giving morning has scattered. 

Grammarians have quoted this line to illustrate the deri- 
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viitioD of the word Hesperus;* and ihc passage may ba 
iiii^aiit to ilf^nole, not merely the a-j^^embling uf the bouse- 
hold Ht nigbt, but the moi-e spiritual reuniting of ihe 
thoughts and dreams that draw round us with the 
Ehadows and vanish with ibe dawn. 

Aehilles Tatius, in ihe fifth century, gave in prMe the 
Bubslance of one of Sappho's poems, not otlif^rwise pre- 
eerved. It may be called " Tlie Song of the Rose." 

"If Zeus had wished to appoint a sovereign over the 
flowers, he would have made the rose their king. It ia 
the ornament of the earlli, ibe glory of plants, the eye of 
the flowers, the blush of the meadows, a flash of beauty. 
It breathes of love, welcomes Aphrodite, adorns itself with 
fragrant leaves, and is decked with tremulous petals, that 
lough in Ibe zephyr." 

Indeed, ihal love of external nature, which ia po often 
mistakenly said to have been wanting among the Greeks, 
is strongly marked in Sappho. She observes '" the vernal 
swallow and the melodious nightingale. Spring's herald." 
"The moon," she elsewhere says, " was at the full, and 
they [the stars] stood round her, as round an altar." And 
again, "The stars around ihe lovely moon withdraw their 
splendor when, in her fulness, she mo^t illumiues earth." 

Of herself Sappho speaks but little in the fragments 
left to US. In one place she asserts that she is '• not of 
malignant nature, hut liaa a placid mind," and again tliat . 
her desire is for "a mode of lite that shall be de<;ant and 
at the same time honest," the first wish doing credit to her ' 
taste, and the other to her conscience. In several places 
she confesses to a love of luxury, yet she is described by a 
later Greet author, Aristides, as having rebuked certUQ 
ind showy women for their ostentation, while point- 
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ing out that the pursuits of intellect afford a surer joy. It 
is hHraij- needful to acid tliut not a line remains of her 
writings whicli eaii be i:hurged with indecency; and had 
any such esi.-l«d, tbey would hadly have passed un- 
noticed or heen forgotteu. 

It is odd ihul the most direct report left to us of Sap- 
pho's familiar conversation should have enrolled her 
among those enemies of the human race who give out 
conunilrums. Or raiher it is in Ihis caee a riddle of the 
old Greek fashion, such as the Sphinx set the example of 
propounding to men, before devouring them in any other 
manner. I will render it in plain prose. 
Sappho's Riddle. 

There is a ffminine creature who bears in her boiioni a 
voiceless brood ; yet they send forili a clear voice, over 
sea and land, to whatsoever mortals they will ; the absent 
bear it ; so do the deaf. 

This is the riddle, as recorded by Antiphanes, and pre- 
served by Alheii£euj. It appears thai somebody tried to 
gues3 it. The feminine creature, he thought, was ihe state. 
The brood must he the oi'ators, to be pure, whoi^e voices 
reached beyond the seas, ai tar as Asia and Thrace, and 
brought hack thence something to their own advantage; 
while Ihe community sat dumb and deaf amid their rail- 
ings. This seemed plausible, hut snmebody else objected 
to the solution; for who ever knew an orator lo be silent, 
he said, until he was put down by foroe ? Ail of which 
sounds quite American and modern. But he gave it up, 
at last, and appealed to Sappho, who thus replied: — 
Sappho's Solotion. 

A Utter is a thing essentially feminine in its character. 
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It bean % jbrood in its bosooK named the alphabet . Thej 
are voiceless^ yet sp^dk to wboia tbej wQl; and if anj 
man shaD^andnextlo him who read% will be not hear? 

It is not an exdting spedes of wit. Tet this kind of 
riddle was in immense demand in Greek sodetj, aiid ^ if 
joo make befiere veiy hard) it *8 quite nice.** Bntitseem 
rather a {Ht; dial this mem<»rial of Sappho should be pr^ 
served, while her solemn hymns and her £pithalamia»or 
marriage-songs, which were, w has been said, almost the 
firat Gredc dflfort towaid drama^ poQty, are lost to as 
forever. 

And tims we nnght go on'.throngh the titen^ui^ of 
Greece, peering after little ipnuns <^ Sappho among the 
mbbith of Tolominood antliors. But peirhaps ti^^ ^led- 
mens are emmgh. It rtoiains to say that the name <^ 
Phaott, who is represented :by Ovid as having been her 
lover, IS not once mentioned in these fragments, and the 
general tendency of modern criticism is to deny his exist- 
ence. Some suppose him to have been a merely mythical 
being, based upon the supposed loves of Aphrodite and 
Adonis, wrho was called by the Greeks Phaethon or 
Phaon. It was said that this Phaon was a ferryman at 
Mitylene, who was growing old and ugly till he rowed 
Aphrodite irt his boat, and then relused payment ; on 
which she gave him for recompense youth, beauty, and 
Sappho. This was certainly, " Take, O boatman, thrice 
.thy i'ee/' as in Uhland's ballad ; but the Greek passengers 
have long since grown as shadowy as the German, and we 
shall never know whether this oarsman really ferried him- 
self into the favor of goddess or of dame. It is of little 
consequence ; Sappho doubtless had lovers, and one of 
them may as well have been named Phaon as anything 
else. 
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Bat to loRe her Tablt:)! leap IVom the L«ucadian prom- 
ontory would dnublltfid be a greati;r encrilict! ; it formed 
o much more effet-live a terminutiuti tor her life than atiy 
novelUt could liuvi; cotitriveil. It ia ceriain that ihe leap 
ilaelf, aa a Gi'eek jiractiee, was no fable ; sometimes it was 
a form of suicide, sometimes a religious iocautation, aod 
fiometimea again an ex|iiation of crime- But it was also 
used often aa a figure uf speech by comforluble poets who 
would have been sorry lo find in it anytliiog more. Anac- 
reon,for instance, says in anode, "Again casting myself 
from the Leucadian roek, I plunge into the gray sea, druok 
with love " ; though it id clear ibiit he wa^ not a man to 
drown Wm cares in anything lai^er than a' punch -howl. It 
is certainly lianl to sujipose ihat ibe moat lorelom lady, 
residing on an island who^e every shore was a precipice, 
and where her lover wan nt hand [o feel the anguish of her 
fate, would liiku ship and sail fur weary days over live 
hundred milta of water to seek a more sensational rock. 
Theodor Kock, the latest German writer on Sappho, 
thinks it is as if a lover should travel from the Rhine to 
Niagara to drown himself. " Are not Abuna and Phar- 
par rivew of Daraa^cua ?" More solid, negative proof is 
found in the faet that Ptolemy Hepha^iion, the author 
who has collected the most numerous notices of the Leu- 
cadian leap, entirely omits the conspicuous oame of Sap- 
pho from bis record. Even Colonel Mure, who is as 
anxious to prove this deed against her as if it were a 
violation of all the ten commandments, is slangered for a 
moment by this omission ; but soon recoTering himself, 
with an ingenuity that does him credit as attorney for the 
prosecution, he points out that the reason Ptolemy omit- 
ted Sappho's name was undoubtedly because it was so 
well known already ; a use of negative evidence lo which 
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there can b« no olijection. except thnt uniler it any one of 
UR inigliLbei-miiit'iedul'liuviii-jdii'dlaBt ydiir, on (lie plea 
timt liiH dt-ttili wna a Isct loo nolonoaa to be meationed in 
(lie newspapers. 

But H hether liy tlie way of the Leiicaditin cliS* or other- 
wise, Snppho id gone, with her music huU her pupiln and 
most of the words she wrote, and ilie very eily wiiere she 
dwell, and all but tlie island i^he luved. It Ja someibing 
lo be able to record that, Iweniy-liTe t'^nluries Ngn, in that 
remote nook among the Grecian I^les a woman's genius 
could play sui-h u part in moulding tlie great literature 
that has luouldt-d ihe world. Coluuel Mure tliinlis (hat a 
hundred such wi>mi.-ii might have demomlized all Greece. 
Hut it grew demoralized at any rale ; and even the irland 
where Sappho tiiugbt look its share in the degradation. 
If, on tlie other hand, the v 
careful criticism be correct, a 
have done raucli to save it. Modern nations mue^t take up 
again the problem where Athens failed and Le?hoB only 
pointed the way to the solution, — to create a eivitizaiioii 
where the highest culture shall be extended to woman 
aUo. It id not enough that we should dream, with Plato, 
of a republic where man is free and woman but a EerC. 
h Ttie aspirations of modern life culminate, like the greatert 
f I of modern poem^ in tlie elevation of womanhood. Das 
1 1 etoige WeiUieke zitM uns kinaa. 
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IEE51EMBER the very day when the schoolmaster 
gave it to niL-. He was ibnt vigorous, vigorous, kiad- 
hearled, thoroiiglj-bred EiiglisliinHn, W. W. It was the 
beginning of a in-w schooj-year. Lowell and Story 
and the other old boys, who seemed bo immea^ui'ably 
ancienl, had been ti-aiii^iferi'ed to college ; and last year's 
youngest class was at length youngest but one, and reiidy 
for the " New Latin Tutor." Then W. W. culled us lo his 
desk, and, opening it, — I can bear the very rattle of the 
"birch" ns it rolled back from Ibe uplifted lid, — he 
brought out for us Ibe^e hooks, in all the glory of fi'esh 
calf binding, and gave encb volume into trembling, boyish 
hands. To some of us there was always more of birch 
than of bounty in the immediate associations of that desk, 
and I fancy that we always trembled a little when we had 
a new book, as if all tbe potential floggings which it 
might involve were already tingling between its covers. 
Yet those of us whose love of the bonk was wont lo save 
as from the rod may have felt the thrill of delight pre- 
dominate ; at any rate, there was novelty and '' tbe joy 
of eventful living"; and I rememl>er that the rather stern 
and aquiline fiir-e of our iea<'her relaxed into mildness for 
a moment. Both we and our books muii ha^ e looked v»^ry 
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IVesh and new lo hirrii tbough we may all be a liltle tiHt- 
tered now; at li-a-t, raj "New Luiih Tutor" is. The 
change undergone liy the volume which Browning pul in 
the plum-tree clefl, to be readonly by newLsaud beetles, — 

■■Willi all tlie Stirling all of a bliMer, 
Aliil grenl blue spots whore the ink has mit. 
Anil redili'th -itrenke that wink and gllalcr." — 

could hardly excepd what this book shows, when I fish it 
U[> from a cheat of literary lumber, coeval with itself. 
It would HQii.-ll musty, doultilesa, to any nose unregulated 
by a heart ; but to me it is redolent of the alder-blo^soniB 
of boyish springs, and the aromatic walnut-odor which 
used in autumn to pervade the della of " Sweet Auburn." 
that lay not so very far from our schonl-house. Il is a 
very precious hook, and It should be rohed in choioe 
Turkey moroeeo, were not the very cover.-* loo much a 
part of the association to be changed. For between 
them I gathered the seed-qrrain of many harvests of de- 
light i through this low archway I first looked upon the 
tmmensurable beauty of words. 

" Do ye hear, or does an amiable madness seize me? 
I seem to hear lier, and lo wander through holy groves, 
where the pleasHnt waters and the breezes play." Are 
these phrasee really so delightful, or was it the process of 
re-tninslaiion into Latin that so lixed them in my ear? 
It seems to me that they first taught me what language 
was meant for ; they set lo music the wandering breeze 
and the running brook ; they doubled the joy that these 
things gave. There was no new infoi'mrtlion offered 
by the sentence; ! had long known that the waters were 
pleasant, and had aninatinct (hat the groves were holyj but 
that it was within the power of wordf^ to reproduce and 
almost double by utterance these sweet felicities, this had 
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never dawned apoa me lill these " eiercises in wriiing 
Latiu" began. This ilien, fOA literatare! 

" Bnt he, vel a \mf and a^ unobserved, goes here and 
there upon ihe liHiely greeu ; aud dips the eoles of hid 
feet, then up to ibe ankle, ia the pisjing waters." How 
delicious it seemed in ihe English, how mut^h more in ihe 
Latin ! What liquid words were these : aqua, awra. 
All English poetrj ihHt I had jet learned 
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t lo memory " 



by heart — 

grown people ' 

ened the virion of what liierHiure might 

forth all life beeame ideaL The child v 

himself that boy " upoD the lonely gi'een " ; he il Wfis 

who, treing twelve years old, could just touch the tender 

boughs from the ground: — 

" Al;pr ab uinlecimo turn me .inm cepcrat nnniis. 
Jnm fiugiles poieram n larni cunliDj;ErH ntmiis." 

Then human passion, tender, faithful, immortal, came 
also by and beckoned. '"But lei me die,' she Eaid. 
'Thus, thus it delights me (o go under the ehades.'" Or 
tlinl iuliniie tcndernesii, ihe stronger even for lia opening 
roodei'atioii of utterance, the la>t sigh of £aeas after 
Dido, — 

" Nee me memlnlana pigpt)U Eliasmn 



by lie.irt, 

I. Tlience- 
ad this was 



™hi,d, 



a spit. 



Then " visionary forma " gather round the boy's head, 

"Jlutteriug about in wondraua ways; he bears various 

sounds and enjoys an interview with the gods " : — 

" Multa TDodii simulnera videt volltnntin miris 

£t vHTina iiudit voces, rrutlnrque Daorum 

Colloqmo." 

ilfa more detinilo and publime grandeur, tho vast 
forms of Roman statesmanship appear; "To-day, Bw 
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niHns, you t>chi>li] Ibe cnmraonwtallh, tlid livtfs oF ymi all, 
estates, ftirtunc», wives, and children, and tlir m-hi riF ihis 
most twiiownrd empire, Tliii^ luo-l fortitiiHic und must 
b^auiifiil city, firoM^rvi'd mid re^^loi^d to you by ilie 
ditfiingui^hed iuve of iho iuiinoJ'tal god»i and by my luil^ 
ciitinsels, and dim^r^" 

Wlwt gi-etii iltouglile w*re found wiihin ihese fmgfB. 
wliHl H Itiimmi viff<ii' «»-< in the^e mtixiiiiB 1 *' I( ia Boninn 
(o do niicl lu snttwr bravrly." " It i^ sweet and ginriuas lu 
die fur one's country." "He llmt gives iiims*lf up to 
|ili wiire is riot worthy the name of b man." •■ It is the 
purt of a hvnve itnd unshnkcn N|)irii not to be disturbed 
in adeenw afTaira." *- At liow mucli is virtue lo be esti- 
mated, which can never Xm taken awny hy fon«, nor pur- 
loined i IS neilliur lost liy Bhipwre<'k, nor by lire, nor i-i it 
dianged by tlie allerations of sea^insand of tiroes." Tlicn 
cnine tlu: tender diHrities. '' CompHssiunate such grievuiu 
afflictions com passionate a son! bearing nnnifriied treat- 
ment." There wa^ nothing Hani or stei-n in this book, no 
cynicism, no indiffei'ence ; but it was a flowel^gai-den of 
lovely out-door allusioii-s a gallery of great deeds ; and, 
as I have j^id, il formed the child's Hr^t real glimpse into 
the kingdom of words. 

Could not the same literary fascination, the same spell, 
prO|dietic of future joys, have been exerted by English 
poetry? Perhaps so, though just the same quality of 
charm had neter, in my case, been found there. But 
what fixed it forever in the mind was tlic minute and de- 
tailed study reqnired in the process of translation, — the 
balancing of epithets, the seeking of equivalents. Genius 
doubtless is a law to itself, but for ordinary minds tlie di-li- 
cnteshadingof language mut-t be discerned by careful com- 
pari^^on of words, ju^it as taste in dress comes to women by 
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tlie cnrerul matching of soft tinls. It lakes (wo languogps 
to ii-ach ui ihe resources of one. Montaigne, wlio tauglii 
Lis son to sjxuik Lai in only, Itfi him as unetlucaled as if 
be liad Iftkt'ntid lii^ motlicr-tongiie iilone. 

I WAS once ttskerl iiy a doctor of divinity, wlio was also 
IliB nveri^tr of a college, wlii-ther ] tver knew any one 
to look buck with pleasure upon liis early sludjes in Latin 
and Giei-k. It was like being a^ked if oi>e looked back 
with plfa.'ure on summer morning,* and evenings. No 
doubt tliose langua^s, like all ot)ii-rs, have fared hard 
at the liands of pedanlfl; and them are active boys who 
hate all ^itudy, and ulliers who love the natural suienues 
alone. But I remi-mbi-r wilh unspeakable gratitude that 
I nevei- tasted of any study whatei'cr without hearty en- 
joyment ; nor is it easy to fle« how any one can tviT feel 
ennui in life whilu there is a language or a science left 
to leiirn. Indeed, it \s a hasty asi'umption, that the ma- 
jority of boys bate Latin and Greek. I find that most 
college graduates, Bl least, retain some relish for the mem- 
ory of such studies, even if lliey have utterly U)si the power 
to masticate or digest lliem. " Thougli they speak no 
Greek, they love the sound onV Many a respectable 
citizi'n still loves to looK al bi^ Horace or Virgil on the 
shelf where it has stood undisturbed for a doKeu years ; 
he looks, and thinks that he too lived in Arcadia. He 
recalls his college dreams, and walks, and talks, and ihe 
debating society, and the class day. He murmurs 
sometliing to himself about the "siill air of delightful 
studies." The books link him with culture, and uni\'ersi- 
lies, and the traditions of great scholars. On some stormy 
Suuday, he thinks, he will take them'down. At length 
he tties it ; ho bandies the volume awkwardly, as he 
does his infant ; but it is something to be able to say that 
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naillier hook nor buby Ims been acliiallj' ilropiicd. Ife 
liked U> know llint ihiTv i« a tie between him anJ enrh nf 
llieaa poMGMiDns ibniigh he h willing;, it must hn owned, 
lu leave Iht? daily care ol' each in more familiar handa. 

But even If he nii\y hnlKd ihe sight of hia old tcxt- 
iKxiks, wbiit would it pnivQ? Not that he was unfit for 
llieir stitily, or ihe study for him, but that either har>k 
or Ipftchi-T wn* inadet|uuie. It is not the child's fault if 
nllthis region of ili'li)j;lit be himnlt'd hy ngre.'i <ratled 
grnmmarinns. Wh^re ■' Andrews iind Stoddard " enter, 
it is inevilahle that hII j'>yH should flee ; hut why, we lire 
now beginning to a^k, Bhoold those extremely pr«iuic 
^I'lillenieii uuine ii> at all? Acciiracy h desirable, and 
duubtltH's K ehrld should learn <rrammai', but ihe terrible 
book which tliia academiciii firm prepared was not a 
grammar; it was an encyclopiedin of philolo^' in email 
print. It h something to tht$ praise of elansical studies 
that even those two well-meaning men did not extinguish 
these pursuits forever. It is not to he imputed to lioy^as 
a crime, " that they do not love the eonjugaiions at first 
sight, or conceive a passionate attachment for the irregu- 
lar verbs." In the liaya when tliis old book was new, a 
little miinuitl of a hundred pages, prepared liy W, W, 
himself, eontained nil that was held needful to be learned 
of gi-ammar ; and in these happy modern dnj's of Allen 
and of Goodwin, that golden age returns. Any child can 
bear a little drudgery, and it will di> him good ; it is the 
amount that kills. A hoy will joyfully wade through a 
half-mile of sandhills to reach the sea ; but do not there- 
fore try him with the desert of Sahara. When I was at 
school, Ibe path did not lead through the desert : but had 
it done PO, this old text-book would have been an oasis. 

yet it may plausibly be said that what charms the child. 
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fSier all, ia the grace of (lie plira^i?, anil IhiU F;ven if a col' 
Iftlion of good English sentenceM wouli! not answer as 
well (ljecau*e lie h not forced lo dwell on iljem for the 
purpose of translatioi)}, yet some German or French 
phra.=e-book, providwi it were not Ollendorff, might serve 
the purpose. I slioiiid he ihe last person lo deny Ihe 
magic that ra&y alr^o clwfill, for young people, in a book 
like Misa Austen'a " Si'lections from Gi-rinan Prose 
Writers," which at a later period I almost learned by 
heart. But hinvever we may define the wonls " classic "' 
anil "romantic," it will bii found, I think, however con- 
trary to the impression of many, tbat the child is nat- 
urally a classicist first. Emerson said well, •' Every 
healthy hoy is a Greek " ; while iiis powers are dawning 
and lie divides liis life between game:< and books, he pre- 
fers phroaes tliat, while tliey touch bis imi^wation, have 
yet a certain definite quality. A Greek elalue, a Latin 
line, reach him and stay with him; he likes them as he 
likes Scott, for the vivid picture. He must giow a lillle 
older, must look before and after ; the vagtie «ense of a 
dawning destiny must begin just to toucb him ; he must 
gaze into a maiden's eyes, and begin to write long reveries 
in his journal, and fancy himself "fo young, yet so old," 
before Germany can fully reach him. To the Glerman 
wns given " the powers of the air," but (he boy dwells on 
earth ; for him the very gods must be, like those of the 
Greeks and Romans, men and women. He is |>oclic, hut 
it 18 according lo Milton's definition, " simple, sensuous, 
passionate"; the boy's poelry is classic, it is the youth 
only wlio is romantic. Give liim time enough, and every 
castle on ihe Rhino will liave for him a dream, and every 
lily of the Mummelsee an imprisoned maiden j but his 
earlier faith is in the more defiuile dramatis penance of 
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this old text-ltook. Wordsworlh, in one of liis prorounilest 
poems, "Tiniem Abliey," has described tlie dlflTerence 
between tlie "(^liid nnimal movomeuta" of h boj's moat 
ardent love of nalure, Bnd ihe more meditative eiijojrment 
of laier yeai's ; unA ihe child approaches literature as lie 
does nature, wirh direct and veliement delight ; the wild- 
est rfiinaneeH mu>t have in some sort deBnite outlines, oa 
in ilie Ai-atiian Nights. The epoch of vague dreama 
will come later; up to ihe age of thirteen he is a Roman 
or a Greek. 

I must honestly say that much of the modern outciy- 
against c1ussii-al studies seem^ to me to be (as in the caae 
of good Dr. Jacob Biselow) a frank hostility to literature 
itself, as the siippo»;d rival of science; or a willingness 
(as in Profiii'Sijr Atkinson's case) to tolerate modern lite- 
rature, while Jijicouraging the study of the ancient. Both 
seem to commit the error of drawing their examples of 
abuse from England, and applying iheir warnings to Amer- 
ica. Because your neighbor on one side is dying of a ple- 
on wlij you should withhold bread 
the other side, wlio'is dying of star- 
tenths of the English school-boys are 
) Mr. Farrar, by being overworked 
Latin verse-making, must we trnnsfir the same impu- 
ion to colleges which never burdened the conscience of 
lupil with a single metrical line ? Because the House 
]ce said to care more for a false quan- 
ihan in English monils, shall we visit 
1 a House of Representatives that had 
.1 dictionary to lind out whoTheraitea 
was ? Since all the leading modern languages and the 
chief branches of natural science have been sedulously 
taught in our American colleges for a quarter of a cen- 
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tiiry, wliy keep discoursing on the omissions nf Osfoi'd 
and Cumbridy;!.' ? lluve we tlien no sins of onr own, that 
we mu.^t toriui'e ourselves in vii^rious penanee for the 
whole of Eunijie ? 

Granted, thtit foreign systems of education mny err by 
insisting on the art^ of literary structure loo rauch ; think 
nliat we should lose hy dwelling on lliem too little ! The 
mugicof mere words ; the mission of larifrunge ; the worth 
of form as well as of matter ; the power to make a com- 
mon thought immortal in a phrase, bo that your fancy 
can no more detach the one Irom the other than it van 
separate tlie soul and body of a cliilii ; — it was the veiled 
half-reveliUion of these things tliat mude tliut old text- 
book forever fi-agrant lu me. Thei-e are in it the still 
visible traces of wild flowers which I iiaed to press between 
the pRges, on the way to school i but it was ihe pressed 
flowers of LhIih poedy thit were tmbalmed there iirst. 
These are bio'i-oms tlittt do not fade Honice was right 
in bis fond iniafsmiilion, and his monument has proved 
more pi.TmanPiit than any bron/e CFre perenniiis. ' 
"Wonderful is it to me,' Ba\s BoLiauio in Liiiidor's 
delicious Penliimeron, " when 1 con»uler that an inlirin 
and helpless criyiture, such as I am, should be capable of 
laying thoughts up in their cabinet of words, which Time, 
as lie moves by, with the revolutions of stonny and event- 
ful years, can never move from their place*." 

One must liearin mind the tendencies ol'ihe time. If 
the danger were impending of an age of mere literary eon- 
eeiis, every one should doubtless contend againul it { lor 
what is the use of polished weajions, where (here is no am- 
munition ? But the current tendency is all the other way, — 
to distrust all liieruiy graces, to denude English style of 
uU positive beauiy, and leave it only the colorless vehicle 
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of lliou^lil. Tliere must not even bo tho wnnoihm^ss of 
Queen Annu's Any, aiill le** iIil' ileliy«L-y uf llie curruiit 
French truJitloiiB ; bu( utily a good, ultinr, mnnly. ener- 
ff-\\\', insuliir f\y\K, m if eHcli ilwelt on itn i^knd, and 
Imtli-il ]iU neijilitxir enuli inurniiig in gooit chest loiter, tu 
Inll htm the iibw^. It U the farthest pos.sible from tlie 
style of a poet nr an iirli-t, hut it is the style uf thuC JJeut 
ninn for whom Hujtli-y lungs, " whose intellect is a eiear, 
cold logJL" engine, wilh all its parts of etjuiil strength and 
in smoolh working onler, rewly, tike a sleHin-engine, to 
he turned to all kind* of woi'k." lu FTuxley himself lliia 
type of wniiiijr is seen at the greale»l iid vantage; 
Fnmili! and Seeley hare much the aame ; and bookn 
like the " Essays on a Liheml Ediii'alion," put together 
hy a dnzeji dilTeretit Oxfurd iinil Cumhridge men, exhihil 
but nnt] style, — ^h sEyiu thiil goes slniight to the raurkunil 
will slanil no nmiae.nse. It is a.\\ very well, so far, and 
this is duulillejs better than carving the bow lill it 
breaks, as in ^sop's fable ; hut is there not room in 
the world fur both science and an, use anil beauty ? If 
a page is go^itl that tells truth plainly, may not another 
page have merit thai sets truth in woriU whieh linger liki; 
rausie on ihe ear ? We are outgrowing ihe foohsh fear 
that scii'nce is taking all poetry away from the fuels of 
nature; but why should it set itself agaln-t the poetry 
of words? 'Y\w saanns themselves reeo.'ni^te the love of 
beauty as quite a respectable instinct, when it appears 
paleonlologically. Wlien, in tlie exploration of bone- 
caves, they firid that some primeval personage carved 
a bird or a heaver u|>on his hatcliet, they are all in 
ec-itasies anti say, " This is indeed a discovery. About 
the year of the world ihirty-three thousand, art was 
burn ! " But if art took so long a gestation, is it not 
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woKh keeping alive, now that we have got it ? Wliy 
is it that, when all tlie^e adiktl centuries hare passed, 
the wriier must now take the style, which is his weupoii, 
must era'e t'roiQ it all aliempt Ht heauly, and demand 
only that, like liie barbariu lialdiet, it ehutl bring down 

In America, thia tendency U only dawning ; while Ern- 
erHOii lives, it will be iitlU believed that lilerHture means 
form as well as matter. But no one can Wlk with the 
pupiU oF our new lechnoUigical fchnols, without seeing. 
thai, in surrendering bouks like my old Liitin text-book, 
it is in Tact liltirature ihat ihey renounee. They speak as 
impatiently oF [lie hours wasted on Paradise Lust aa if 
they were given to Plato. Even at our oldest Univer- 
sity, ihe depurlraent of " Illietorie and Oratory" came so 
near to exiinction that ii only got a reprieve on the very 
(^eaffolil, at llie iiilei'cea:>iol) of :'ome of the oliler gmd 
onte?. "To pursue lilermure per se" lias become atmo-^l 
a. badge of reproach in (|uariera where what is aomeiimes 
called "Ilia new educaiion" prevails. Now there i« no 
danger, in these exciting Darwinian dayn, that any one 
will disregiird Ihe study of natural science ; bul when one 
Bees how desperately it sometimes narrows its volariep, 
one admires the wit of ihe Cambridge lady who said the 
other day, when tajted with one-sidedness by the seicn- 
tisls, that she must, alter all, prefer literature per te to 
Bcience pu'hlind. 

It is my most cherished conviction that thix Anglo- 
American race is developing a finer organization than llie 
Hlock from whieh it sprang, — is destined to be more sensi- 
tive to art, as well as more abundant in nervous energy. 
We must not narrow ourselves into science only, must 
not beuoine mere observers nor mere thinkers, I 
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hold lo llii' »it]n iif art hs well. Grant Ilial it '\% (he 
worthy mijiion oI'iIh! vurrtriil British litvrHluru to reniltfr 
Btjle clear, Binipk-, and c«nviin-ii»g, it may yet be tin? 
uii^iuu of AmericuDS to take (liul ftyle ami luaku ll Ucuu- 
tiful. 

And in lliia view wc need, above all things else, to re- 
tain in <)ur Aititricnn universiliis all ibal lixiks lowaid lit- 
ernrore, vrlictht-r based upon the aliidy of ibe mndera, or, 
\ Fiill tipltcr, <)f tlm ancient tonguL-s, J do not mean to advo- 
l' cato mure pedancriiis aiich as tin; Lulin |iri)grammes on 
Com m<^n cement dity, or Ibe Latin triennial Caiaiognes; 
but I mean buuIi actual di:)igbt^ in tlii! study of language 
ad my old Ii'Xl-book gave. It Reera* almost needless 
to Bay tliiit iliu best traiiiiiig for one who is to create 
beauty mu'St be to nt^uustom bim to tlic etudy of that 
whicbUlienutifuU bis luste once formed, let. bim originaW 
what be pan. If this can be done by modern models as 
Wfll lis by mK'ient, li-t ii be dnrn:; il i= lliu lilorary cul- 
ture, as suirh, thHi we need. KeaLs who said of bimsetf, 
•* I dote on fine pbrasea like a lover," was as truly en- 
gaged in literary training as if he bad been making 
Latin verses at Oxford ; very likely more so ; but, at any 
rate, it was not MJence tliiit he studied. It is for lit- 
eralure, after all, that I plead ; not for this or that body 
of literature. Welcoming science, I only deprecate the 
exclusive adoption of the scientific style. 

There prevailed for a long lime, in America, a certain 
superstition ahout collegiate education. So far as it was 
superstition-), the impres-iion was foolish, no doubt; bat 
beneath \u folly the tradition of pure literature was kept 
alive. It appears from Prepjilent Dwight's "Travels," that, 
until about the year 1800, our oldest college prescribed 
Latin vei'se-making as a coudiiion of entrance. He akio 
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aays ihat at that time the largest library in America held 
but fitieen thousand Tolumts. Wliile tlie means of I'e- 
search were eo iimiteil, there was plenty of time for verse- 
makiug, hut it would be foolish to insist on it now. 
Since the range of study is ao much widened, the best 
course seems to be, to give a child the rudiinenia of va- 
rious good thingj^, and, when be grows older, let him 
choose for himself. 

Personiilly, I should liold with Napoleon, that, however 
high we may rank the scientific exploration of nature, 
we ehould rank literature higher still, as bringing ua 
nearer lo the human miod itself. "J'uime lea seiencea 
malhematiquea et physiques ; chacune d'elles est une 
belle application pertielle de I'esprit humain ; mais li-a 
lettres, c'est I'esprit humain lui-mgme; c'est I'liducatlon 
de I'ame." But since the nnlural preferences of children 
'should be followed in all training, not set at defiance, it 
is unnecessary and unwise to impose the same order of 
precedence upon all minda. Tliere is really a good deal 
of time iu childhood ; even young Americana do not ma- 
ture so instantaneously but (hat you can teach them some- 
thing before the process is complete, Pi-esident Eliot 
aayt^, "There have been many good college students who 
have learned in two years all the Greek and Latin re- 
quired for admission into Harvard College." 

I am satisfied, from observation and experiment, that 
it is perfectly praeticable so to bring up an average boy 
that he shall be a good rider, swimmer, and sailoi', — shall 
be a keen field-naiuralist, — shall know ihe use of tools, — 
shall apeak French and German, — ^hall have the rudi- 
ments of music or of drawing, — and still shall he fairly 
fitted for our most exacting college at the njie of sixteen. 
), we appear to have within reach the begi 
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tolorably good educaLinn, and there seems no tva^^n why 
we should Micrilice liLei'ature to science, or science to lUer- 
Bture. We must simply avoid bigotry in either directiim, 
and believe ihut (children are aa naturally born to learn 
as to eat, if we uan only make the cookery in either ca^^e 
palatable. 

To be sore, the first steps in book-learning are not all 
enjoyment, neitlier are the first steps in learning to Bkute. 
But, if the sum total aflords plea-^ure, who remi'mber:^ the 
casualtiiss and raorlificatioua ? No doiiht tliere were anxi- 
eties and pangs enough connected with thia poor old text- 
book ; but, through memory's kind chemistry, they are 
all removed, and only pleasurable thoughts remain be- 
hind. Our early recolleciionB ai-e like water in a cistern, 
which in time throws off all its own impurities and grows 
permanently clear. On board the rci^eiving-ship at the 
Brooklyn Navy- Yard they give you a drau^^ht from a tank 
which was filled for a cruise forty yeai'i ago, and has never 
been emptied j ibere was a period when it was not fit for 
use, but it is now as sweet a* if drawn yesterday. So, in 
reverting to one'^ school experience, the impunties and 
coarseness and lyranmes disappear; but you i-eraemher 
the morning walk to the aehool-house and the game of foot- 
ball at recess-time, and the panting rest on [he cool gra?^ 
afterwards, and the twittering fellowship of the bam- 
flwallows, to whom it was ri-ceas-time all day long. Yon 
remember the desk at whieli yon fat, wirh ila notches and 
inscriptions, and the pulley contrived to hold Ihe lid up. 
— ibe invention of some historic pupil who bad long since 
passed away to the uoiversily, and now seemed as grand 
and remote as one of Virgil's heroes. And with these 
recurs the memory of the "New Latin Tutor," and the 
excitement of the novel study, and the cliarin of the Ro- 
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man cadence. It is all turned to light and joy and an 
eternal j^pring : — 

** Ver erat aeternum ; placidique tepentibus niiris 
Mulcebant zephyri iiatos sine seraine flores." 

Tlie present is so apt to disappoint our high anticipations, 
1 do not know what would become of us poor fellows if 
memory did not rival hope as a flatterer, making the pa«;t 
as golden as the future ; so that, at worst, it is only the 
passing moment that is poor. 

Tlie thought to which my dear old Latin book has led 
me is simply this: that while we make children happy by 
teaching them the careful observation of nature, — so that 
our educated men need no longer be *' naturalists by acci- 
dent," as Professor Owen said of those in England, — we 
yet should give to the same children another happiness 
still, by such first glimpses of literary pleasure as this 
book afforded. A race of exclusively scientific men and 
women would be as great an evil as would be a race 
trained only in what Sydney Smith calls " the safe and 
elegant imbecility of classical learning." We can spare 
the Louvre and the Vatican, we can spare Paestum and 
the Pyramids, as easily as we can spare the purely liter- 
ary culture from the world. And while watching the 
seeming death-throes of the one nation on earth which still 
recognizes literature as a branch of art, we need surely to 
make some eifort to preserve the tradition of the beauti- 
ful, lest it vanish from the realm of words. 
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